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EXISTENCE IN THE THEORY OF DEFINITE DESCRIPTIONS* 


here 1s an impressive level of agreement among analytic phi- 
losophers of language about the central core of Russell's 
theory of definite descriptions ! There are, of course, 1ssues 
that continue to excite lively debate, and the view that definite. de- 
scriptions are genuine singular terms continues to draw significant 
support Sull, it ıs widely accepted that definite descriptions on at least 
their attributive use are expressions whose logico-semantic role 1s best 
understood in terms of quantifiers? On Russell's own formulation, 
the theory claims that ‘The $ ıs y" has the logical structure ‘There 


* An early version of some of the ideas in this paper was presented at the 2005 Bergamo 
conference on “What (Perhaps) There Is” I am grateful to the audience and fellow 
participants at this conference for their helpful comments on the paper, subsequently 
published as "Russell's Descriptions and Meinong’s Assumptions,” ın Andrea 
Bottani and Richard Davies, eds , Modes of Existence (Frankfurt, Germany Ontos, 2006), 
pp 81-108 Iam also grateful for valuable comments received from audiences at a con- 
ference of the Australasian Association of Philosophy (New Zealand Division) at Otago 
University and a conference in honor of Ken Walton at Victoria University of Wellington, 
as well as from audiences at Uppsala University and the University of Bucharest Special 
thanks to David Chalmers, Mircea Dumitru, Anthony Everett, Folke Terseman, Peter van 
Inwagen, Alberto Voltohm, Ed Zalta, and an anonymous referee for this JOURNAL 

! See Bertrand Russell, “On Denoting,” Mind, xiv, 56 (October 1905) 479-93, 
and Alfred North Whitehead and Russell, Principia Mathematica, Volume 1 (New York 
Cambridge, 1910, 1* edition, 1927, 2° edition) 

? Michael Glanzberg, for example, wntes that “the quantificational approach has 
become something of an orthodoxy in philosophy of language” (“Descniptions, Nega- 
tion, and Focus," in Robert Stainton and Christopher Viger, eds , Compositionalty, Con- 
text, and Semantic Values (New York Springer, 2009), pp 193-200, see p 198) Stephen 
Neale's Descriptions (Cambndge MIT, 1990, expanded edition, New York Oxford, 2006) 
1s widely acknowledged as having played a central role in establishing this “orthodoxy” 
Glanzberg's paper, which 1s critical of the elevated status the thesis has in philosophy of 
language, uses data about scope to argue that the precise relation between quantifiers 
and descnptions remains an open question. For recent philosophical defenses of the 
view that definite descriptions are genuine referring expressions rather than quantifiers, 
see Timothy Smiley, "The Theory of Descriptions," 1n Tom Baldwin and Smiley, eds , Stud- 
ves in the Philosophy of Logic and Knowledge (New York Oxford, 2004), pp 131-61, and 
Mark Sainsbury, “Referring Descriptions,” in Marga Reimer and Anne Bezuidenhout, 
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^ “is exactly,one x such that ox, and (furthermore) x’ In the formalism 
of Principa Mathematica, 
Š x 

*14 9L) (x)] (ux) (63) = ac(33) (V) (by = y = 3) ^ x)? 

(Fhat 1s, [(ux) (629 ] y (v3) (6x) = a(x) (b'x A px), where *$!3? abbreviates 

“(Vy) (by = 73) 
Alternatively, we can represent "The @ 1s V? as ‘The x [x, Yx] rf we treat 
the determiner ‘the’ as a binary quantifier, and as ‘[The x x] sx’ i£ we 
treat 1t as a restricted quantifier * Call this thesis about the quantifica- 
tional nature of definite descriptions in sentences that (roughly speak- 
ing) predicate something of the denotation of a description the 
predicative part of the theory 

The predicative part of the theory concerns what we might call predica- 
teve statements involving descriptions If anything, the level of agreement 
1$ even more impressive where existentzal statements are concerned 
According to Russell, “The exists’ has the logical structure “There 1s 
exactly one x such that $x’ In the formalism of Principia Mathematica, 


*14 02 E! (ux) (6x) = ac(d3) (V) (by = y = x) 
(That 1s, E! (ux) (bx) = ar(3x) $!x) 


Aside from neo-Meinongians, whose challenge to Russell also extends 
to predicative statements involving descriptions, philosophers in the 
analytic tradition by and large accept this account of existential state- 





eds , Descriptions and Beyond (New York Oxford, 2004), pp 369-89 Reimer and 
Bezuidenhout’s extremely useful volume covers many of the current points of debate 
concerning descriptions Gary Ostertag, ed , Definite Descriptions A Reader (Cambridge 
MIT, 1998), ıs an earlier collection containing a number of the classic writings on the 
topic See also the special centenary issue of Mznd devoted to the theory of descriptions, 
and edited by Neale (Mand, cxrv, 456 (October 2005)) Another excellent resource 1s 
Peter Ludlow’s “Descriptions,” The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Edward N Zalta, 
ed , World Wide Web URL http //plato stanford edu/ 

3 As is usual, I have avoided Russell’s dot notation The square-bracketed copy of 
*(ux) (bx)? 18 Russell’s scope-indicator 

^A number of commentators have pointed out that there is nothing compulsory 
about the first-order logical notation in which Russell represents the logical form of 
sentences containing definite descriptions In The Varzties of Reference, John McDowell, 
ed , (New York Oxford, 1982), Gareth Evans charged that Russell’s representation was 
a “butchering of surface structure" (p 57), arguing instead for a version of the theory 
of descriptions on which ‘the’ 15 a binary quantifier (§4 2) Neale, by contrast, prefers a 
restricted quantifier view of ‘the’, and rejects Evans's argument that such a view cannot 
capture the semantics of donkey anaphors (see, for example, Descriptions, chapters 2 
and 6, and “Grammatical Form, Logical Form, and Incomplete Symbols," in Definite 
Descriptions A Reader, pp 79-121) Some of the clumsiness of Russell's own notation 
disappears if we avail ourselves of the kind of definitional simphfication effected by 
using ‘F!x’ in place of ‘(Vy) (Fy = y = x)’ 
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ments They think that 1t provides the best way of codifying the insight 
thatin denying that the golden mountain exists we are saying what the 
world lacks (namely, a unique golden mountain) rather than what 1t 
contains (a unique nonexistent golden mountain) Even those who 
side with PF Strawson and Frege on the semantic role played by exis- 
tential presuppositions governing descriptions in predicative state- 
ments agree that there can be no role for existential presuppositions 
in existential statements * 

Given this level of agreement, it 1s scarcely surprising that relatively 
little has been written that specifically targets the existential part of 
Russell’s theory of descriptions By and large, cnticism of the existen- 
tia] part tends to extend to the central predicative part of the theory 
The present paper, by contrast, assumes the correctness of the predi- 
cative part of the theory, and 1s focused solely on the existential part of 
the theory It is concerned with the question of how best to represent 
the logical form of existential statements involving descriptions, in the 
light of certain problems that affect both Russell's formulation as well 
as a familiar variation on Russell’s formulation due to Gareth Evans 

To set the stage, let me say a httle more about the place that clause 
*14 02 occupies in the theory as a whole For Russell, the existen- 
tial part of the theory 1s independent of the predicative part, it as- 
sumes that *E" ıs not a genuine first-level predicate able to instantiate 
‘p’ and ‘p’ in *14 01, but only a kind of dummy predicate, directly 
eliminable on analysis in favor of quantifiers Although it 1s often said 
that this shows that for Russell ‘exists’ 1s not a (first-level) predicate, 
Russell himself seemed to have known better In his writings he never 
wavered from the view that ‘exists’ has a use as a predicate, but by the 
tume of writing Principia Mathematica he had decided that it was not 
used as a discriminating predicate That was the real point at issue be- 
tween him and Meinong For Meinong, the statement 'The round 


5 Agreeing that there 1s no such presupposition 1s, of course, not enough to warrant 
accepting a Russellian account of the role of definite descriptions in existential claims 
For those who think that descriptions are genuine referring expressions, the Russellian 
account may give the correct truth conditions of existential statements but not the right 
analysis It may be that Strawson himself also held this view, although his original argu- 
ment 1$ difficult to follow (see Introduction to Logical Theory (New York John Wiley, 1952), 
chapter 6, III 11) Most commentators seem to agree that Strawson's subsequent expla- 
nations of presupposition in such papers as "Identifying Reference and Truth-Values," 
Theona, Xxx (1964) 96~118, are of little further help in explaining the presupposition- 
free character of existential statements (see, for example, Jay Atlas, “Descriptions, 
Linguistic Topic/Comment, and Negative Existentials," in. Descriptions and Beyond, 
pp 342-60, especially pp 350ff) My own view is that Strawsonians should insist that 
there ıs a good non-Meinongian sense in which existential statements are often not 
presupposition-free (see note 25) 
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square does not exist’ ascribes nonexistence to a certain object, whereas 
for Russell 


we cannot regard [this statement] as denying the existence of a certain object 
called ‘the round square’ For if there were such an object, 1t would exist B 


For Russell, then, the deeper reason why ‘The round square does 
not exist’ does not ascribe nonexistence to the round square 1s that 
everything exists, not that ‘exists’ 1s not a genuine predicate His con- 
clusion was that 1n the case of nontnvial existential statements the word 
‘exists’ has a rather different logical function ıt 1s a dummy predicate 
masquerading as a genuine predicate, and 1ts contribution to what such 
statements say can (only) be specified contextually alongside the con- 
tribution of the descriptions they contain, in the manner of *14 02 

So far, that 1s consistent with allowing ‘exists’ to have two perfectly 
respectable meanings 1n isolation, as a genuine predicate, and in con- 
text, as provided by *14 02 But Russell himself took a different view 
He thought that a predicate of existence was not only theoretically re- 
dundant (because logically universal) but also a hability (it created 
the potential for philosophical mistakes) Such a predicate has no 
place in a logically perfect language That is why he never contem- 
plates ıt as an instance of *j in the predicative clause *1401 (Of 
course, Russell’s own first-order language does contain a first-level 
predicate that sounds remarkably much like an existence predicate 


5See Principis Mathematica, p 66 Russell had earlier appealed to existence as a prop- 
erty shared by all (concrete) objects in “The Existenual Import of Propositions,” 
Mind, xiv, 55 (July 1905) 898—401, published just prior to “On Denoung” Here he 
argues that when ‘exists’ 1s taken with the meaning it has “in philosophy and in daily 
hfe” as opposed to symbolic logic, 1t can be used to translate ‘No chimeras exist’ as 
‘Nothing that exists [in this sense] 1s a chimera’, which he claims to be equivalent to 
the statement that the class of chimeras 1s empty, “because if there were chimeras, they 
would exist" (p 399) So it seems that Russell acknowledged a universal predicate of 
existence even around the time of “On Denoting” (although his presentation in “The 
Existential Import of Propositions” also contains elements of the view of existence he 
had advanced in Principles of Mathematics (London George Allen & Unwin, 1903), as, 
indeed, does “On Denoting”, see the following note) 

7 Russell’s “The Philosophy of Logical Atomism," ın Robert C Marsh, ed , Logic and 
Knowledge (London Macmillan, 1956), pp 241-45, is explicit about both these aspects 
of ‘exists’ On the redundancy of ‘exists’ “There 1s no sort of point in a predicate which 
could not conceivably be false” (p 241) On the potential for mistakes “You get into 
confusion through language" by having this predicate (zd) (Russell seems to have 
had in mind confusions of a Memongian kind ) These passages articulate a view that 
was clearly present in Principia Mathematica, but not, 1t seems, in “On Denoting,” which 
contains Russell’s puzzling attempt at p 491 to apply the theory of descriptions to the 
ontological argument The fact that Russell did not say that the conclusion ‘[The entity 
x which 1s most perfect] exists’ makes the ontological argument circular suggests he 
had not totally given up his Principles of Mathematics account of existence (see D A 
Gniffiths, "Russell on Existence and Descriptions,” The Philosophical Quarterly, xxvi, 108 
(April 1976) 157-62) 
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x exists to the extent that x is something (that 15, (Ay)(x=y)) Russell 
does not discuss this predicate, and it never features in his analysis 
of existential statements, but there is nothing in his theory to prevent 
it from instantiating ‘p’ in *14 01 )? 

Influenced by Saul Kripke's John Locke lectures of 1973, Evans 
took a very different view He thought that far from deserving banish- 
ment, such a universal first-level predicate of existence 1s an important 
linguistic resource, and one that has a central role to play 1n the anal- 
ysis of existential statements Just as a quantified existential statement 
like ‘No tame tigers exist’ receives an analysis with exactly the intended 
truth conditions once we treat ‘exists’ as a universal first-level predicate 
(‘No x [Tame tger x, Ex]’, to use Evans’s preferred binary quantifier 
notation), so does an existential statement like ‘The least prime num- 
ber exists’ (in binary quantifier notation ‘The x [Least prime num- 
ber x, Ex]’) One attractive feature of this way of formulating the 
existential clause of Russell’s theory, so he thought, was that ıt would 
explain the ambiguity we hear in a modal existential claim like “The 
first man in space might not have existed’, which can be taken to mean 
either ‘The x [First man in space x, © ~Ex]’ or ‘© ^ The x [First man in 
space x, Ex]’ By contrast, Russell’s way of formulating the existential 
part of his theory 1s insensitive to such an ambiguity despite the fact that 
Russell allows scope distinctions full rein in the rest of his theory? 

There 1s an obvious response to this argument. Evans’s reformula- 
tion of the existential part of the theory of descriptions has the conse- 
quence that even ordinary negative existentials—ones that contain 
negation but no other operators—now become strictly scope-ambiguous 
since the description operator can be assigned either narrow or wide 
scope relative to the negation operator And this consequence is surely 
undesirable a sentence like ‘The largest prime does not exist’ 15 not in 


* Russell (fleeungly) acknowledges the connection between ‘exists’ and ‘1s some- 
thing’ m one of his arguments for the clam that ‘exists’ does not function as a first- 
level predicate in nontrivial existence statements “If Romulus himself entered into [the 
statement ‘Romulus existed], ıt would be plain that the statement that he did not exist 
would be nonsense, because you cannot have a constituent of a proposition which 1s 
nothing at all” (“The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” p 242) 

?See The Vaneties of Reference, pp 345-48 Evans also pomts to the phenomenon of 
tensed singular statements of existence, such as ‘This now exists, but once did not exist’ 
The scope ambiguity of modal negative existentials, as well as the use of ‘exists’ as a 
logically universal first-level predicate, had been discussed by Kripke ın his John Locke 
Lectures An explicit early defense of such a view of ‘exists’ occurs in George Nakhnikian 
and Wesley Salmon, “‘Exists’ as a Predicate,” Philosophical Review, Lxvi, 4 (October 1957) 
535-42, but as we have seen there are unmistakable signs of such a view m Russell’s 
own work Even Frege subscribes to a version of the view, although he holds that ‘exists’ 
so understood ıs merely a grammatical, not a logical, predicate (“Dialogue with Punjer 
on Existence,” in Hans Hermes, Friedrich Kambartel, and Friedrich Kaulbach, eds , 
Posthumous Wntings (New York Basil Blackwell, 1979), pp 53-67) 


r 
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the least ambiguous Evans was adamant, however, that the difficulty we 
have m hearing this sentence as scope-ambiguous does not tell against 
his view The difficulty, he thought, was only to be expected “because a 
reading on which the negation sign has narrow scope 1s obviously un- 
intended [being sel£contradictory] "? On Evans's view, therefore, the 
intended readings of ordinary negative existentials invariably and ex- 
plicably assign the descriptions they contain narrow scope relative to 
negation A statement like "The largest prume does not exist’ has only 
a single intended reading, namely *^ The x [Largest prime x, Ex] 

Evans adopted the binary quantifier view of descriptions because 
of the expressive advantages 1t offered, but his account of existen- 
tial statements can be taken as substantially independent of the 
choice of formalism Thus on Evans’s theory, ‘The ¢ exists’ becomes 
* (3x) (6! x A Ex)’ 1f we adopt first-order notation, and ‘[The x x] (Ex)' 
1f we adopt the restricted quantifier view of descriptions Similarly, 
‘The does not exist’ becomes ‘> (Ax) (6! x A Ex)’ m first-order nota- 
tion (taking descriptions to have narrow scope relative to negation) 
and ‘= [The x $x] (Ex)’ 1n restricted quantifier notaton Because ‘Vx Ex’ 
1s a logical truth," these are all logically equivalent to the versions 
Russell himself gave (*(3x)6!x") and ‘> (Ax) $!x' respectively) Through- 
out this paper, I shall use Russell’s more familiar first-order notation to 
represent the role that a predicate of existence might play in the anal- 
ysis of existential statements, but other quantifier notations would have 
had their own advantages 

No matter how we represent the role of ‘exists’, there 1s clearly 
much to be said for such an account of existential statements In par- 
ticular, 1t 1s able to accommodate needed scope-distinctions, while 
continuing to give ordinary existential claims the right Russellian 
truth conditions Despite this, I think there 1s good reason to reject 
it In my view, the account underestimates Russell’s reasons for thinking 
that a universal predicate of existence has no role to play 1n existen- 


"See The Vanetes of Reference, p 347 Evans would therefore have resisted the com- 
plaint that his construction predicts a scope ambiguity that 1s not actually present (so he 
would not have seen it as exemplifying the concern, which Kripke attributes to him in 
“Russell’s Notion of Scope,” Mind, cxiv, 456 (October 2005) 1005-37, at p 1026, that 
Russell’s theory of descriptions predicts more scope ambiguities than actually occur) 
Nathan Salmon makes a similar point in “Nonexistence,” Noûs, xxxii, 3 (1998) 
277-319, where he discusses the result of formalizing ‘The p does not exist’ by using 
* (35) (x=y)’ ın place of ‘px’ in *14 01, and remarks that letting the description have 
wide scope “presumably, cannot be what would normally be intended” (p 279) 

1 Evans claims that the formula *(Vx) (x satisfies ‘E’)’ displays the sense of ‘E’ (he 
advocates something similar for the identity predicate), and suggests that “this makes 
‘E’ a formal, or logical, predicate" (The Vanettes of Reference, p 348) (The view of ‘exists’ 
or ‘E’ as logically universal 1s not, of course, to be confused with the essentialist view 
that everything necessarily exists ) 


* 
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tial claims, and the present paper suggests an alternative I begin in 
section I by saying more about Russell’s reasons for denying a role to 
a predicate of existence, and I then describe a problem for Russell's 
formulation of the existential part of the theory of descriptions whose 
solution in terms of such a predicate clearly illustrates the difficulties 
Russell had 1n mind Section 11 turns this problem into a positive argu- 
ment for another way of subsuming the existential part of Russell’s 
theory under the predicative part. The resulting version accepts the role 
of ‘exists’ as a universal predicate, endorses something close to Russell’s 
account of the truth conditions of existential statements, but rejects 
Evans’s rationale for uniformly assigning descriptions narrow scope 
1n negative existential statements The final section suggests that while 
Evans may have been wrong about the logical form of many negative 
existentials he was right about others, and that, contrary to what he 
thought, such statements may well display genume scope ambiguity 

I should emphasize that this paper 1s concerned with the problem 
of how to understand the role of definite descriptions m existential 
statements Much has been written in recent years about the problem 
of how to understand the role of names 1n existential statements, since 
the prevailing account of name-reference—the anti-descriptivist 
theory of direct reference—makes it hard to see how names can have 
a semantic role to play in true negative existentials The present paper 
has nothing directly to say about this second problem If anything, the 
main lesson of the paper concerns the name-like character that descrip- 
tions can assume in existential statements, and not the description-hke 
character that names seem to assume in existential statements ” 


I DESCRIPTIONS, RELATIVE CLAUSES, AND NEGATIVE EXISTENTIALS 


Although Russell had firmly decided by the time of Principia Mathematica 
that ‘exists’ was a universal predicate of ordinary language, this alone 


? This is not to deny that there 1s a strong connection between these problems In 
general, one of the effects of current Kripkeanspired ant-descnptivism about names, 
coupled with acceptance of the theory of descriptions as a theory of descriptions, has 
been the tendency to think that while there 1s a deep puzzle about the use of names 
in (negative) existential statements, there 1s5—thanks to Russell—no deep puzzle about 
the use of descriptions ın such statements Thus, we find Evans presenting his neo- 
Russellian treatment of existentials involving descriptions in section 10 1 of The Vaneties 
of Reference, while suggesting a very different pretense-oriented solution to the problem of 
existentials involving names and demonstratives in section 10 2 Given the worries 
expressed m the next section, however, I doubt that any such principled separation of 
existential locutions and their problems can succeed It 1s easy to construct mixed cases 
(for example, ‘Neither Harry Potter nor the golden mountain—both mentioned ın last 
night's lecture—exist’) that seem to require a joint approach The discussion in the next 
section also raises problems for any view that ıs friendly to Russell’s theory of descriptions 
but at the same time claims that names occurring in negative existentials behave like 
descriptions (see, for example, Salmon, “Nonexistence,” especially pp 808-04) 
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does not explain why he thought 1t could have no role to play in non- 
trivial existential clams He also seems to have assumed that at some 
deep level ‘exists’ as 1t occurs 1n nontrivial existential statements be- 
haves just the way Meinong had said it did, that negative existential 
claims in particular were claims of nonexistence and thus were inter- 
nally negated predications 1f ‘exists’ was a predicate He would, I think, 
have assented to the following argument 


(1) If ‘exists’ has a role to play as a genuine, first-level predicate in the 
negative existential ‘The p does not exist,” then for an analysis to 
capture this role correctly the negation operator ‘not’ must attach 
unambiguously to ‘exists’ and not to the sentence "The $ exists’ (nega- 
tion must be internal rather than external), yielding a sentence of 
the (intermediate) form ‘The x which 1s $ 1s such that notEx’ 

(1) By the theory of descriptions, "The x which 1s $ 1s such that not-Ex’ 
1s self-contradictory [since ‘exists’ 1s a logically universal predicate] 

(m) Hence ‘exists’ has no role to play as a predicate in either negative 
existentials [since some negative existentials are true rather than 
self-contradictory] or in affirmative existentials [since negative exis- 
tentials are Just negative versions of affirmative existentals] 


Russell would therefore have protested, against Evans’s recasting of his 
theory, that negative existentials that incorporate a predicate of exis- 
tence should, 1f anything, see descriptions take wide scope relative to 
negation, not narrow scope But since wide scope readings generate 
contradictions (as (1) reminds us), negative existentials cannot incorpo- 
rate a predicate of existence Nor, therefore, can their affirmative counter- 
parts (On Russell’s own theory, negative existentials are not subject to 
such a scope-distinction, at the level of surface form the negation operator 
is apphed unambiguously to Russell’s dummy predicate ʻE” and at the 
level of logical form to what ıs the closest natural replacement of a predi- 
cate of existence, the existential quantifier To that extent, the theory pre- 
serves the insight that a negative existential 1s a claim of nonexistence ) 
If this 1s indeed Russell's argument, we should side with Evans 1n at 
least rejecting Russell’s conclusion The evidence in favor of the claim 
that a universal predicate of existence has a role to play in existential 
claims (1n particular, modal existential clarms) 1s, I think, overwhelming 
But as we will see, there 1s a surprising amount to be said for the first 
premise of the argument, at least when taken as the claim that in the 
case of many negative existentials, including many intuitively true negative 
existentials, ‘not’ attaches unambiguously to such an existence predicate 
Consider the following statement 


(1) The golden mountain—you know, the elusive mountain that Dr Zak 
wrote about in his book on famous journeys of exploration—does 
not in fact exist 
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Here the second definite description 1s effectively part of the non- 
restrictive relative clause ‘[which 1s] the elusive mountain that 
Dr Zak wrote about in his book on famous journeys of exploration’, 
a relative clause that provides an alternative way of characterizing (in 
this case, identifying) the entity that 1s presented by the first descrip- 
tion ? Call an existential statement containing such a clause a complex 
existential statement The question now 1s how we should represent 
the logical structure of a complex negative existential like (1), espe- 
cially the role of the nonrestrictive relative clause The option that 
1s perhaps most in the spirit of *14 02 ıs to regard the two definite 
descriptions ‘the golden mountain’ and ‘the elusive mountain that 
Dr Zak wrote about ın his book on famous journeys of exploration’ 
as components of a larger description (‘the entity that 1s at once the 
golden mountain and the elusive mountain that Dr Zak wrote about 
in his book on famous journeys of exploration’) 


(1a) The entity that 1s at once the golden mountain and the elusive 
mountain that Dr Zak wrote about in his book on famous jour- 
neys of exploration does not exist 


Formalized in accordance with the existential part of Russell’s theory of 
definite descriptions (and using obvious abbreviations), this becomes 


(lra) ^ (Ax) (Vy) ((Gly A Zt) = y = x) 


But this strategy will not work Such a reading of (1) 1s quite un- 
intended It simply loses the force of the identification in the relative 
clause, since the nonexistence of the golden mountain (‘7 (dx) G!x’) 
1s enough to guarantee the truth of (1ga)—no need to bring in facts 
about Dr Zak’s book on journeys of exploration The truth of 
(1) should not be so easy to get, however Consider a world in which 
there ıs no golden mountain and ın which Dr Zak did not write any 
book about journeys of exploration (1) 1s surely false in such a world 


Bit might be argued that, from Russell’s perspective, (1) should be viewed with 
deep suspicion First, (1) can scarcely be treated as a serious statement since 1n reality 
there 1s no golden mountain for Dr Zak to write about Second, even if there was such a 
mountain, for Russell one cannot talk or write about something by using a descnption 
since descriptions are not devices of reference I accept the first claim (indeed, the 
account to be presented in this paper builds on such an insight), but do not see ıt as 
a reason for outlawing this way of talking If it was, ıt would count as a reason for out- 
lawing far too much The second clam strikes me as simply wrong Even if we think that 
there is a sharp distinction between referring and describing, ıt seems merely supulative 
to say that in talking and writing about something one needs to be in a position to refer 
to that thing Some talk about things ıs simply based on an ability to single the things 
out by description For a useful account of the many ways ın which one might use de- 
scriptions, construed in orthodox Russellian terms, to say something about the objects 
described, see Kent Bach, “Descriptions Points of Reference,” m Descriptions and Beyond, 
pp 189-229 
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(the embedded relative clause presents an incorrect way of identifying 


the golden mountain), even though (lga) remains true 
(la) evidently fails to capture the fact that (1) zdentifies the golden 


mountain with the elusive mountain that Dr Zak wrote about, prior to 
declaring that the golden mountain does not exist Such an identifica- 
tion requires an analysis of (1) to contain as conjunct the (appropriately 
analyzed) affirmative identity sentence ‘The golden mountain 1s the 
elusive mountain that Dr Zak wrote about in his book on famous Jour- 
neys of exploration’ This suggests the following alternative account 


(1b) The golden mountain does not exist, and (the golden mountain = 
the elusive mountain that Dr Zak wrote about 1n his book on fa- 
mous journeys of exploration) 


Unfortunately, (1b) 1s even less promising than (la), since for Russell 
the second conjunct (an identity sentence) requires that there ıs a 
unique golden mountain, while the first conjunct (a simple negative 
existential) requires that there is no unique golden mountain This 
provides us with a blatantly inconsistent analysis of (1) In Russellian 
notation, 1t gives us 


(irb) (^ (33)G!x ^ (Ax) (Gtx ^ (Ay) (Zly ^ x=y))) 


Evans's recasting of Russell's theory does no better For once we 
set aside scope-ambiguous contexts (other than negative existen- 
tials), Evans's theory yields existential statements that are logically 
equivalent to the ones produced by Russell's theory Thus instead of 
(1ra), we get a version that includes the clause ‘and x exists’, that 1s, in 
Russellian notation 


(za) ^ (Ax) (Vy) (((Gly ^ Zty) = y = x) ^ Ex), 


which 1s trivially equivalent to (1a), and, like (la), too easily rendered 
true Similarly, instead of (lgb) we get 


(leb) (7 (33) (G'x ^ Ex) ^ (33) (G!x ^ (Ay) (Z!y ^ x=y))), 


which 1s trivially equivalent to (15b), and, hike (15b), inconsistent 
Because Russell and Evans develop their accounts of negative exis- 
tentials with a particular eye on the threat of inconsistency that comes 
from admitting ‘exists’ as a predicate of existence, the fact that we get 
inconsistent readings like (1b) and (lgb) should strike us as surpris- 
ing But in another way it should not strike us as surprising at all Even 
1f, following Russell, we class a definite description as an expression 
that can only be defined in context, the use of such a phrase in a neg- 
ative existential typically feels as i£1t brings with ıt a commitment to there 
being an object of a certam sort, even as the speaker denies that there 1s 
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such an object Russell, on my reading of him, gives voice to this 
lingermg Meinongian intuition ın premise (1) of the argument I at- 
tributed to him But Russell's theory does not seem able to cope with 
claims hike (1) 1n which the occurrence of a nonrestrictive relative 
clause in a complex negative existential simply brings this felt commut- 
ment out into the open 

Once the matter 1s put this way, we can say something else about the 
manner in which Russell’s theory and Evans's recasting of that theory 
produce mconsistent analyses of complex negative existentials Their 
analyses misrepresent the intuitive logical grammar of such claims 
Take the nonrestrictive relative clause in (1) (‘[which 1s] the elusive 
mountain ") This clause qualifies a single occurrence of the descrip- 
uon ‘the golden mountain’, with the predicate ‘does not exist’ at- 
tached to this single occurrence Both (1b) and (1gb), on the other 
hand, posit two occurrences of the same description, and then sever 
all connection between these occurrences To get readings that cap- 
ture more of the intuitive logical grammar of a claim hike (1), we need 
to insist, contrary to Russell but agreeing with Evans, that ‘exists’ can 
after all function as a genuine first-level predicate, that ıt does so here, 
and furthermore (now disagreeing with both Russell and Evans) that 
the description to which ‘does not exist’ 1s applied should be eliminated 
by giving it wide scope relative to negation Informally 


(1) The golden mountain is identical to the elusive mountain that Dr 
Zak wrote about in his book on famous Journeys of exploration, and 
it does not exist [where ‘it’ 15 a pronoun bound by the quantifier in 
‘the golden mountain 7], 


or, 1n Russelhan notation, 
(^g) (33) ((G!x A (Ay) (Zt) ^ x—3)) ^ WEx) 


Call an analysis like (1g), ın which a description 1s assigned wide 
Scope relative to negation, the wide scope analysis of the negative exis- 
tential So far I have argued that the wide scope analysis (1'g) captures 
the apparent logical form of (1) better than either (lgb) or (leb) " There 
1s no denying, however, that in spite of this supposed virtue (1^x) still 
looks hopeless For like (lgb) and (leb), (l'£) 1s inconsistent Given 


4 Note also that (1’g), but none of the other readings, supports the inturtively valid 
move from (1) to the explicitly quantified statement ‘At least one place that Dr Zak 
wrote about in his book on famous journeys of exploration does not exist’ By including 
the (redundant) conjunct ‘Ex’ in the scope of the quantifier ‘(4x)’ in (1g), we can 
even formalize the modal variant of (1) that results from adding ‘although it might have 
existed’ It is not hard to adapt the account developed in section 11 to deal with quan- 
tified and modal existentials of this kind 
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that ‘exists’ 1s logically universal, ıt simply cannot be the case that there 
1s or exists a golden mountain which, among other things, does not 
exist This impossibility had been what I took to be Russell’s reason 
for resisting the idea that ‘exists’ could play a role as a predicate in af- 
firmative and negative existentals, and Evans's reason for thinking that 
negation always had wider scope than descriptions m negative existen- 
tals, and ıt now plagues our best Russellian analysis of sentence (1) ” 

The question ıs what to do about this impasse Should we conclude 
that matters are indeed hopeless unless we allow that ‘exists’ 1s not 
universal? That, of course, would be a devastaung concession from 
the point of view of the motivation for the theory of descriptions, since 
it would mean that the quantifiers would no longer be the classical 
existential and universal quantifiers They would instead range over 
a domain that encompassed both existent and nonexistent objects, 
contrary to the role that Russell's and Frege's metalogical views as- 
signed to quantifiers, and contrary too to the way the theory of descrip- 
tions was supposed to help in the defense ofa "robust sense of reality "? 

Whether or not a Russellian theory of descriptions as quantifiers 
will ultimately prove correct, my own view 1s that the theory has nothing 
to fear from the kind of contradiction that infects our best Russellian 


1 Such inconsistency 1s not peculiar to a Russellian view of descriptions Consider, 
for example, Mark Sainsbury’s account of negative existentials in Reference without 
Referents (New York Oxford, 2005) On Sainsbury’s view, based as it 1s on a version of 
Negative Free Logic, the simple negative existential ‘The golden mountain does not 
exist’ is true if and only if the description ‘the golden mountain’ lacks a referent, while 
the idenuty statement "The golden mountain is the mountain discussed by Dr Zak "is 
true only if the description has a referent Assuming that (1) 1s represented as a con- 
junction of the simple negative existential and the identity statement, 1t follows that 
there ıs no possible world in which (1) 1s true Note that we also get inconsistency, 
but 1n a different way, if we treat the content of the nonrestnctive clause in (1) as a 
conventional implicature rather than as part of the semantic content of (1) (See m 
particular Christopher Potts, The Logic of Conventional Implicatures (New York Oxford, 
2005), especially chapter 4 ) So construed, the relative clause still gives mse to an identity 
commitment, and whether this commitment 1s construed m Russellian terms or ın the 
manner preferred by Negative Free Logic, it will be false exactly when the remainder of 
(1)—the part expressing what Potts calls the "atassue" content—is true 

16 Russell articulates this “robust sense of reality" ın his Introduction to Mathematical 
Philosophy (London George Allen and Unwin, 1919), pp 47-48 For a recent defense 
of an extreme neo-Meinongian view of the quantifiers, see Graham Priest, Towards Non- 
Beng (New York Oxford, 2005) An alternative strategy is to agree with Russell about 
the quantifiers, but to adopt a different ideological line on the notion of predication A 
number of philosophers have argued that clams like “The golden mountan 1s golden’ 
and ‘The golden mountain was discussed by Dr Zak in his book on famous journeys of 
exploration’ feature two different kinds of predication external predication, or exem- 
phification, and internal predication, sometimes called ‘encoding’ (This strategy 1s 
associated especially with the work of Ed Zalta, see, for example, his Intensional Logic 
and the Metaphysics of Intentonality (Cambridge MIT, 1988) ) On this kind of view, the 
golden mountam is an abstract object that internally possesses the property of being 
golden and externally possesses the property of being discussed in the book by 
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analysis (1^g) of (1) The next section argues that the kind of inconsis- 
tency displayed by such wide scope analyses constitutes a quite general 
phenomenon, and, in terms of relatively standard conversational 
purposes, a remarkably useful one 


II NEGATIVE EXISTENTIALS AND OTHER CONTRADICTIONS 


Consider the following statement " Aiming to challenge the descrip- 
tion of her hotel by her travel agent Tom, Sally exclaims 


(2) The “splendid and immaculate” hotel you booked me into was 
neither 1mmaculate nor splendid 


(I am here assuming a nonrestrictive reading of the clause ‘[which ıs] 
“immaculate and splendid"; a reading on which the predicates are 
used to characterize the denotation of the underlying definite de- 
scription ‘the hotel that you booked me into’ ) (2) presents us with 
the following problem On the surface, 1t expresses a straightforward 
contradiction, but since Sally aims to say something true and infor- 
mative, this interpretation 1s clearly unintended The question 1s 
how to interpret the sentence in line with Sally’s intentions (A similar 
problem affects an affirmative claim like “To my amazement, the 
‘splendid and immaculate’ hotel you booked me into was indeed both 
splendid and immaculate,” which 1s intended to be informative but on 
the surface is a truism ) 

One obvious hermeneutic suggestion—call it the ‘ellipsis strategy’ — 
1$ to take the description ‘the “splendid and immaculate” hotel you 
booked me into’ to be elliptical for something else, say ‘the hotel you 
booked me into, which you desenbedas “splendid and immaculate” But 
there are compelling reasons for resisting such a strategy First, there 
1s no Clear syntactic or semantic evidence for any such reading and 
considerable evidence against it For a start, there 15 no explicit occur- 
rence of a phrase like ‘described as’, and while the quotation marks 
around the adjectival phrase ‘splendid and immaculate’ may give the 





Dr Zak on famous journeys of exploration Even though Russell could not have had an 
m-principle objection to abstract objects, it 1s clear from Ins criticisms of Meinong that 
he would have rejected the distinction between modes of predication, and so would 
have rejected the accompanying ontology (See also Alberto Voltolim, “What Is Dead 
and What Is Alive in Russell’s Critique of Meinong?" in Liliana Albertazzi, Dale 
Jacquette, and Roberto Poh, eds , The School of Alextus Memong (Burlington, VT Ashgate, 
2001), pp 489—516) 

1I give a related argument dealing with the case of existential clams involving proper 
names in “Descriptivism, Pretense, and the Frege-Russell Problems,” The Philosophical 
Review, cxi, 1 (January 2004) 1-30 The argument in the present paper is independent 
of the contentious 1dea of mechanisms of reference-determmation for names 
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appearance that this phrase 1s somehow bemg mentioned and not just 
used, such an impression 1s quite misleading The real purpose of the 
quotation marks 1s to indicate that Sally 1s doing as if she 1s speaking 
from Tom's perspective and accepting the latter's characterization of 
the hotel This is something she might do by using "finger quotes," or 
perhaps by uttering the description ın a certam tone of voice She might 
even do it by simply relying on the travel agent to recognize that he used 
the same or similar words Just as ıt would be wrong to allow Sally’s tone 
of voice, or Sally’s expectation that Tom will recognize his own words, to 
dictate the logical form we assign to (2), so 1t would be wrong to allow 
the quotation marks that appear in the written version of (2) to dictate 
this form 

Second, it 1s easy to construct examples in which it 1s even more 
obvious that the speaker 1s deliberately going along with someone's 
else's faulty description rather than explicitly saying that the object 
under discussion has been described in these faulty terms Thus con- 
sider variants like the following 


(3) The “splendid and immaculate” hotel you booked me into—you know, 
the one where maids vacuum the floors every hour and the guests 
are mostly Saudi princes—was neither splendid nor immaculate 


Readings that explicitly say that the hotel in question has been 
described as ‘splendid and 1mmaculate' simply miss the intended irony 
1n (2) and (3) Sally mtentionally mimics the way Tom represented the 
world in the act of saying that it 1s a misrepresentation, thereby mock- 
ing both the description and the describer More elaborate versions 
like (3) build on this feature Indeed, it 1s easy to 1magine this mimicking 
being continued into subsequent conversations (“Do you have any other 
‘splendid and immaculate’ hotels to show me”) Had Sally been slightly 
more inclined to sarcasm, she might even have drawn sly attention to the 
way her claim relies on a contradiction “You know the ‘splendid and ım- 
maculate’ hotel you booked me into? Amazingly enough, and contrary 
to all the logic I know, 1t was neither immaculate nor splendid ” 

A final argument against the ellipsis strategy 1s that ıt leaves us without 
a broadly Russelhan way of understanding negative existentials that 
naturally arise on the basis of claims like (2) once we adopt a restrictive 
reading of the embedded relative clause (*[which is] "splendid and 
immaculate") Thus consider 


(4) The “splendid and immaculate” hotel that you booked me into does 
not exist—the rooms are a disgrace 


Although (4) appears true in the imagined circumstances, 1t would be 
straghtforwardly false 1f the description ın question was shorthand for 
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the completed description ‘the hotel you booked me into that you 
described as ‘splendid and immaculate’”’ (after all, Tom did describe 
the hotel in these terms) 

The failure of the ellipsis strategy suggests that we should take the 
occurrence in (2) of the description ‘the “splendid and immaculate” 
hotel you booked me into’ at face value logical analysis aside, the de- 
scription means ‘the hotel that you booked me into, which 1s splendid 
and immaculate’ (the latter a nonrestrictive relative clause) But in 
that case, Sally's primary intention in uttering (2) cannot be to assert 
what (2) expresses, which 1s a contradiction We should instead opt 
for a broadly pragmatic account of what Sally primarily intends to 
say, although not, I think, one framed in terms of such familiar no- 
tions as the referential use of a description. As far as I can see, Keith 
Donnellan's referential/attributive distinction 1s almost completely 
irrelevant to the present case ? Unlike paradigm instances of the ref- 
erential use of descriptions, Sally’s use of the description ‘the “splendid 
and immaculate” hotel that you booked me into’ in (2) 1s not based on 
a mistake, and it ıs not intended to help Tom identify the object she ıs 
singling out (If anything, 1t15 intended to help Tom recognize her frus- 
tration ) It need not even rest on Sally's de rerapport with an object that 
epistemologically precedes her attempt to describe it, for Sally might 
utter (2) simply because she 1s generally suspicious of travel agents, 
and not because she has encountered the hotel and found it wanting 
(Later we will encounter cases continuous with. (2) where the speaker 
fails to beheve that there 1s any object to be referred to ) 

In fact, the most intuitive way of characterizing what Sally intends to 
say completely bypasses the referential/attributive distinction What 
Sally intends to say is something like the following "In using the 
words ‘splendid and immaculate’, I was deliberately going along with 
your misleading description of the hotel you were going to book me 
into, the truth 1s that it 1s not the case that the hotel you booked me 
into 1s either splendid or immaculate " Sally's words do not hterally 
mean this (they are not, so I have argued, an ellipacal shorthand for 
this longer statement), but she nonetheless manages to say something 
like this 

What is still not clear, of course, ıs how Sally’s contradictory state- 
ment 1s able to impart this kind of information One thought ıs that 
this ıs a case of Gricean conversational implicature, that by uttering 
an inconsistent sentence Sally’s apparent flouting of the maxim of 
Quality allows her to mmplicate that her hotel ıs not as it ıs described 


8 Donnellan, “Reference and Definite Descriptions,” Philosophical Review, LXXV, 
(1966) 281—304 
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in the first part of her sentence But aside from the inadequacy of an 
appeal to nothing more than imphcature (surely Sally says rather than 
implicates that her hotel 1s not splendid or 1mmaculate), this sup- 
presses the part played by her going along with Tom’s description 
of her hotel I suggest an explanation framed in terms of pretense ? 
When Sally utters (2), she finds herself pretending that Tom’s char- 
acterization of her hotel 1s correct, and hence (putting the point in 
broadly Russellian terms) that there 1s a unique hotel that Tom 
booked her into, and 1t 1s splendid and immaculate Her pretending 
1s her way of doing as if the world 1s as Tom described ıt to be So Tom's 
say-so 1s what makes ıt true (or, to use Kendall Walton's terminology, 
fictional) ın Sally’s pretense that there ıs a unique splendid and ım- 
maculate hotel that he booked her into ?! 

Note that Sally's audience 1s alerted to her pretending not only by 
such external cues as her use of finger quotes but also by the fact that 
(2) expresses a simple contradiction and so 1s not the kind of thing a 
speaker can be expected to assert seriously It 1s equally obvious to her 
audience, however, that Sally ıs not trying to affirm this contradiction 
as something that 1s true within her pretense From Sally's vantage 


9 See Paul Grice, “Logic and Conversation,” in P Cole and J Morgan, eds , Syntax 
and Semantics, 3 Speech Acts (New York Academic Press, 1975), pp 41-58, reprinted in 
Grice, ed , Studies in the Way of Words (Cambridge Harvard, 1989), pp 22-40 Grice came 
to think that in the case of categorical falsehoods like metaphor speakers only make as if 
to say what is literally expressed (see “Further Notes on Logic and Conversation," in 
Studies in the Way of Words, pp 41-57, at p 41) My own account of the way Sally achieves 
her communicative goal uses a similar idea 

® See Kendall Walton, Mimesis as Make-Beheve On the Foundatuns of the Representational 
Arts (Cambridge Harvard, 1990), for a seminal account of the ideas of pretense and 
make-believe, and their importance for understanding the nature of the representational 
arts For an influential application of Walton's work to issues in philosophical semantics, 
see Mark Crimmuins, “Hesperus and Phosphorus Sense, Pretense, and Reference,” 
Philosophical Review, cvii, 1 (January 1998) 1-47 For a no less influential criuque of 
this and other applications of the notion of pretense, see Jason Stanley, “Hermeneutic 
Fictionahsm,” 1n Peter French and Howard Wettstem, eds , Midwest Studies in Philosophy, 
Volume XXV Figurative Language (New York Blackwell, 2001), pp 36-71 

*! The idea of fictionality as presently understood was introduced by Walton in the 
context of his talk of games of make-believe (see Mimesis as Make-Beleve, pp 35-43 and 
pp 138-91) In bnef, p 1s fictional (relative to a particular pretense) if either f 1s ex- 
pressly pretended (that 1s, as a matter of simple fiat) or p1s to be pretended on the basis 
of facts about the world and the pretense’s pnnciples of generation, where principles of 
generation spell out what 1s to be pretended supposing certain facts obtain (for exam- 
ple, a children's game of “stumps are bears" might have the rules pretend that tree- 
stumps are bears, and whenever someone puts a rope around a stump, pretend the 
person has lassoed the bear) Walton himself talks of fictionality in terms of imagming 
what 1s fictional in a game of make-believe ıs what ıs to be imagined (pp 36-41) 
For present purposes, I prefer to talk of fictionality in terms of pretense, since I take 
it that less 1s required of pretense—it need not be restricted to activity that 1s clearly 
1maginative—and to that extent may be more appropriate to the phenomenology of 
the cases under consideration 
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point of a pretense in which it 15 true that her hotel 1s splendid and 
immaculate, she 1s Just making as if to deny the truism that the hotel 
thus characterized has these properties—a pointed piece of purely ver- 
bal pretense, on top of her engagement in a more substantial pretense 

Sally's audience understands that her real purpose 1s thereby to draw 
attention to her pretended representation of the world ın order to dıs- 
pute ıt and to say how the world should instead be represented 

But how, when trying to articulate the (true) content that Sally 1s 
attempting to communicate to Tom, can we describe this content in 
a way that reflects the contribution of both the pretended representa- 
tion and its rejection by Sally? In abstract form, my proposal about this 
contribution 1s as follows Let us concentrate on the relevant core ofa 
statement like (2), namely ‘The A, which 1s B, ıs not B’ The speaker 
puts this sentence to two rather different purposes First of all, there 1s 
a sense in which the speaker asserts something from the perspective 
of her pretense, as we might put ıt, she quascasserís that the A ıs B 
Second, she asserts something about how matters stand apart from 
the pretense Given her pretense, one thing she might be said to assert 
15 the condition that makes it fictional in her pretense that the A ıs B 
(call this the fictzonal-truth-making condition of the statement) ? In the 
case of (2), the fictional-truth-making condition of the statement 
‘The hotel you booked me into ıs splendid and immaculate’ 1s the con- 
dition that Tom described Sally’s hotel as being splendid and 1mmacu- 
late It is not, I think, unreasonable to suggest that in uttering (2) 
Sally affirms this condition Generalizing, ıt 15 not unreasonable to sug- 
gest that part of what ıs asserted with "The A, which 1s B, ıs not B’ is the 
fictional-truth-making condition of ‘The A 15 B’ The same can be said 
about its affirmative counterpart “The A, which is B, 1s B’ 

But what the speaker primarily intends to assert with “The A, which 1s B, 
1s not B’ is that what holds from the perspective of the pretense does not 
hold apart from the pretense—that ss, 1t ıs not the case that the Ais B Sım- 
ularly, the affirmative “The A, which ıs B, ıs B’ 1s primarily used to assert 
that the Aisin fact B Combining these various suggestions, we obtain (P) 


(P) ‘The A, which 1s B, 1s not B’ 1s used to assert both (1) the fictional- 
truth-making condition of the statement “The A 1s B’, and (1) the 


? Perhaps the speaker also asserts the (metafictional) proposition that it ıs fictional 
that the AisB (For more on such a metafictional species of content, see Walton's Mimesis 
as Make-Belteve, pp 399-416 ) Some pretense theorists have argued against a metafic- 
tional kind of asserted content (see, for example, Stephen Yablo, “Go Figure A Path 
through Fictionalism,” ın French and Wettstein, eds, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, 
Volume XXV, pp 72-102, especially pp 76-77), but ıt arguably has a role to play when- 
ever the speaker’s audience knows the speaker 1s pretending but does not know the facts 
that make something fictional in the pretense 
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proposition that it ıs not the case that the A ıs B. Similarly, the affir- 
mative ‘The A, which 1s B, is B? 1s used to assert both (1) and (n/) the 
proposition that the A is B 


That ıs, the speaker’s assertive purpose in uttering “The A, which is B, 1s 
(not) B’ ss fulfilled through asserting both how the world must be to 
ensure the fictional truth of the statement ‘The A 1s B’ implicit in the 
relative clause (part (1)) and how, by comparison, the world must be to 
ensure the truth of the statement given by the main clause, “The A is 
(not) B? (part (1)/(1/)) We shall say that (1) articulates the fictonal- 
truth-making content of an assertive utterance of such a sentence, while 
(1) /(1') articulates its real content. 

In what follows, I shall mostly focus on (P) as 1t applies to the main 
clause in cases involving negation (‘The A, which 1s B, 1s not B’) Be- 
cause of the scope ambiguity of ‘not’ in (1), this part of (P) has two 
possible readings In broadly Russellian terms, 


(P1) ‘The A, which 1s B, 15 not B’ 1s used to assert that (11) there isa unique 
A, and it 15 C (where A's being C 1s what makes it fictional that it 1s 
B), and (1) this unique A 1s not B, 


and 


(P2) ‘The A, which is B, 1s not B’ is used to assert (19) the fictional-truth- 
making condition of the statement ‘There is a unique A, and it 1s 
B’, and (i9) ıt ıs not the case that there is a unique A, and it ıs B 


(P1) 1s the stronger mterpretive option, and ıt ıs clearly the option that 
apples in the case of (2) After all, Sally knows that Tom booked her into 
a certain hotel In this context, then, the asserted content of Sally’s ut- 
terance of (2)—what Sally says about the world in uttering (2)—1s that 


(2ac) There 1s a unique hotel that you (Tom) booked me into, and you 
described this hotel as splendid and immaculate, and this hotel 
1s neither splendid nor immaculate 


Aside from the Russellian twist, (24c) 1s just how we earlier characterized 
what Sally intended to say by uttering (2) (A simular story can be told 
about (3), which merely elaborates more of what Sally takes to be true 
in the pretense, and also contributes further to what Sally claims to be 
true apart from the pretense ) 

But what does all this have to do with existential statements? A 
promising connection emerges when we note another peculiarity of 
claims like (2) and (3) Although such claims are standardly subject to the 
presumption that the subject term apples to something, the presumption 
can be cancelled, in a way that shows a clear connection to existential 
claims Suppose Smith's arch-rival, Dr Jones, claims to have discovered 
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the golden mountam, contrary to Smith's often-repeated insistence 
that there ıs no such thing At a ghttering black-tie affair, Jones dis- 
plays what he calls “irrefutable” photographic evidence for his claim 
Smith remains unmoved, since she knows that Jones’s evidence for his 
claim ıs even more unconvincing this tme than on previous occasions 
After a few moments, she announces, voice heavy with sarcasm 


(5) The fabulous object that Jones discovered—the golden mountain, 
no less, as 1s so clearly shown (so Jones keeps reminding us) by the 
golden streaks on that last slide—as, sad to say, neither golden nor 
a mountain Look closely enough, and you'll see that 1t does not 
even exist Jones's fabulous object ıs just a trick of the light—there 
1s nothing there 


(5) combines three sentences, (5a)—(5c) Smith's choice of words in 
uttering (5a)—(5c) shows that she 1s engaged in the pretense that 
Jones’s interpretation of the evidence 1s correct, she expressly pretends 
that Jones not only discovered something fabulous, but that what he 
discovered ıs the golden mountain Like (2) and (3), the negated 
statement (5a) 1s therefore inconsistent (1n Russellian notation, 
(Ax) (F!x A ((Ay)((Gly ^ x=y) A Sxy) ^ 7Gx)) Attempts to explain 
away the inconsistency, say by invoking the ellipsis strategy or by claim- 
ing that the central description 1s referentially used, are even more 
obviously unsuccessful here than in the case of (2), since Smith's utter- 
ance of (5b) and (5c) shows that she does not believe that there 1s any 
object that Jones discovered, not even one merely described as being a 
golden mountain 

Now turn to the question of what Smith asserts with her utterance of 
the inconsistent (5a) According to (P), this includes a fictional-truth- 
making content and a real content The first content is the proposition 
that Jones claimed to have made a unique discovery of a fabulous ob- 
Ject, one which is (uniquely) a golden mountain according to his pho- 
tographic evidence Identifying the real content 1s more interesting 
Unlike the case of Sally’s use of (2), the real content of Smith’s utter- 
ance cannot be derived on the basis of (P;)—as already noted, Smith 
does not believe that there 1s any object that Jones mistook for a golden 
mountain, so the real content of her utterance cannot be the internally 
negated proposition that there 1s a unique fabulous object that Jones 
discovered, and it ıs neither golden nor a mountain The only reason- 
able interpretation of Smith's statement (5a) therefore uses (Po) rather 
than (P1), yielding the externally negated (5agc) as its real content 


(Sanc) It is not the case that there ıs a unique fabulous object that 
Jones discovered, and it ıs golden and a mountain (that ıs, 
—^(3x)(F!'x A Gx)) 
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A case like (ba) shows why we need to consider both option (P1) and 
option (Pg) when determining the real content of an instance of “The 
A, which 15 B, 15 not B' 

(5) also contains (5b), the negative existential ‘It [the fabulous ob- 
ject that Jones discovered] does not (even) exist’ ? Viewed in the light 
of Russell’s theory of descriptions, (5b) faces the same problem as (1) 
First of all, once we reformulate (5b) as ‘The fabulous object that 
Jones discovered does not (even) exist’, we should take the occurrence 
of the description ‘the fabulous object that Jones discovered’ as 
another wide-scope occurrence, since the description replaces a pro- 
noun (^t) that 1s anaphorically dependent for its interpretation on 
the wide-scope occurrence of the same description in (5a) (Alterna- 
tively, note that ın the context of (5), (5b) can be replaced without 
change of meaning with the complex negative existential ‘The fabulous 
object that Jones discovered, namely the golden mountain, does not 
even exist’, where, as before, the occurrence of the nonrestrictive rela- 
tive clause shows that the description takes wide scope ) Since ‘exists’ 1s 
logically universal, 1t now follows immediately that (5b) 1s inconsistent 
on its best Russellian analysis, exactly like (1) 

So inconsistency affects not only (5a) but also the negative existential 
(5b) It seems reasonable to suppose that 1f pretense can help us to un- 
derstand the place of inconsistency in (5a), 1t might also help to under- 
stand its place in (5b) —but how? The answer 1s implicit in the 
juxtaposition in (5) of the negated predicates ‘is neither golden nor 
a mountain’ and ‘does not (even) exist’, for this suggests that the pred- 
icates play closely related roles We have already seen that (5a) and (5b) 
both bring contradiction ın their wake,” but note in addition that there 
1s a clear link between what these contradictory sentences are used to 


9 Proper discussion of the third part of (5), (5c), would take us too far afield My 
hypothesis 1s that, by using a figure of speech that represents the object Jones discovered 
as a “trick” produced by the hght, Smith opportunistically uses her involvement ın the 
pretense to assert that Jones’s belief that he did mdeed make a unique discovery of a 
fabulous object was caused by deceptive light conditions, and not by the presence of 
any object Pretense can be invoked ın a similar way in the case of statements like “The 
golden mountam is the product of legend/a fictitious mountain’, and so on I thus dıs- 
agree with Meinongians, who, recognizing that for Russell such statements must be ex- 
istence-entailing because of their logical form, see in them further evidence that Russell 
was wrong about descriptions 

2% [n both cases, it might seem that we mitigate the appearance of contradiction if 
we include the qualifier ‘really’ ‘The fabulous mountain that Jones discovered, namely 
the golden mountain, 1s not rally a golden mountain/does not really exist In my view, 
however, this does not so much remove the contradiction as signal that we should look 
beyond the contradiction if we want to know the speaker’s assertive intentions By con- 
trast, Walton has argued that predicates like ‘1s (not) a real person’, ‘does (not) really 
exist’, and so on, are purely fictional predicates, with real-world application conditions 
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say In particular, the use of the adverb ‘even’ in ‘does not even exist’ 
conventionally implicates that what 1s said with (5b) 15 intended to be 
stronger than what 1s said with (5a), presumably as a consequence of 
the broad applicability of ‘exists’ relative to that of ordinary predicates 
hike ‘1s golden’ 

In light of this, 1t 15 not surprising to find that the kind of explana- 
tion we gave of the real content of (5a) also helps in the case of (5b), 
and, indeed, yields a good sense in which (5b) makes a stronger claim 
than (5a) To begin with, note that when the description ‘the F’ 1s 
understood as having wide scope, ‘The F does not exist’ turns out 
to be a simple variant of the complex negative existential “The F, which 
exists, does not exist’, which ıs Just an instance of "The A, which is B, 1s 
not B' (‘The F, which exists, does not exist’ immediately reduces to 
‘The F does not exist’ when we elide the logically redundant relative 
clause, so the absence of such a clause should come as no surprise ) 
This suggests the following hypothesis To articulate what 1s (often or 
even usually) asserted with a statement “The F does not exist’, we 
should take an utterance of this statement to be embedded in a pre- 
tense according to which it 15 true that there 1s a unique F, and where 
the description 15 read as having wide scope. Because the statement so 
construed ıs a simple variant of ‘The F, which exists, does not exist’, 
we should then let (P) determine its asserted content Similarly, to ar- 
ticulate what 1s (typically) asserted with "The F exists’, we should use 
its close equivalence to “The F, which exists, exists’, subsuming the ex- 
plicitly truistic ‘The F, which exists, exists’ under the affirmative part of 
(P) above That 1s, we should treat existential claims as a degenerate 
case of claims subject to (P) 

Let (Pg) be the result of thus extending (P) to existential state- 
ments To see the effect of applying (Pg), consider (5) again Smith 
utters (5) 1n the context of her engagement in the pretense that 
Jones’s interpretation of the evidence 1s correct, and that there was 
indeed a fabulous object that he discovered, namely the golden 
mountain How, m that case, should we characterize the real content 
of (5b)? Given (Pg), the answer turns out to be surprisingly easy 
Smith succeeds 1n asserting that the part of the pretense implicated 
m the noun-phrase heading the statement (namely, that there 1s a 
unique fabulous object that Jones discovered, and it exists) does not 


that center on the success or failure of singular referring attempts (his focus 1s on fic- 
tional names, construed as pretend-devices of direct reference, Mimesis as Make-Belteve, 
pp 428-29) But this forgets that the qualifier ‘really’ is equally at home in existentials 
involving descriptions, where it 1s used in what seems exactly the same sense 
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hold outside of the pretense It 1s a prion true, however, that everything 
exists, SO we cannot reasonably interpret Smith as asserting the inter- 
nally negated claim that there ıs a unique fabulous object that Jones 
discovered, and ıt does not exist The only option, then, is to interpret 
Smith's utterance ın terms of (P9) rather than (P4), which yields as its 
real content the externally negated claim 


(Bbgc) It 1s not the case that there 1s a unique fabulous object that 
Jones discovered, and it exists (that 15,^(Hx) (F!x A Ex)) 


The same a prion logical feature of ‘exists’ shows that we can reduce 
(5brc) still further by eliding the redundant clause ‘and it exists’, 
which finally yields 


(5bgc’) It ıs not the case that there is a unique fabulous object that 
Jones discovered (that ıs, C(3a)F!x) 


And this, of course, 1s exactly what Russell’s own theory predicts, leav- 
ing aside the fact that Russell saw this reading as giving the underlying 
logical structure of (5b) rather than as the real content that logic and 
the meaning of ‘exists’ assign to Smith's utterance of (5b) A final 
bonus of this kind of explanation ıs that (5bgc) trivially entails 
(Dagc), but not vice versa, thus confirming that (Pg) yields a good 
sense 1n which (5b) makes a stronger claim than (5a) 

We now have all the maternal we need for a solution to the problem 
presented at the start of section two Recall sentence (1) (‘The golden 
mountain —you know, the elusive mountain that Dr Zak wrote about 
1n his book on famous journeys of exploration—does notin fact exist’) 
At the end of section 1 we concluded that, even on its best Russellian 
analysis, (1'g), (1) remained blatantly inconsistent We are now in a 
position to see why this ıs no bar to such an analysis The speaker 
who utters (1) expressly pretends that those who use the description 
‘the golden mountain’ (or some equivalent description) use it success- 
fully to denote an object that 1s uniquely golden and a mountain 
Hence if Dr Zak used the description in his book on famous journeys 
of exploration, then that makes it fictional that Dr Zak wrote about the 
golden mountam Equally, the fact that no one has ever discovered 
such a mountain makes it fictional that the golden mountain 1s elu- 
sive Together, these two conditions comprise the fictional-truth- 
making condition C for the identity statement that 1s implicit in the 
relative clause ‘[which 1s] the elusive mountain that Dr Zak wrote 
about °’ To the extent that C ıs satisfied, the speaker quasi-asserts 
something true 

According to (P), the speaker also asserts—genuznely asserts—how 
things stand apart from the pretense Alongside asserting the fictional- 
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truth-making condition C, she asserts a real content whose identity we 
can predict on the basis of (Pg) in exactly the same way as we predicted 
(Bbgc/) First of all, the speaker cannot reasonably be interpreted as 
asserting that there is a unique golden mountain, and it does not exist 
All that remains, therefore, ıs that she asserts that ıt ıs not the case that 
there 15a unique golden mountain, and it exists, and hence, eliding the 
redundant ‘and it exists’, that 


(lrc) It is not the case that there ıs a unique golden mountain (that 
1s, —(4x)G'x)), 


exactly as Russell’s own theory predicts 

What, finally, about simple negative existentials like ‘The golden 
mountain does not exist’ or ‘The round square does not exist’, the 
kind of negative existentials that Russell himself focused on? At first 
glance, there 1s nothing in the argument above to suggest that these 
have anything other than the narrow scope meanings described by 
Evans, which suggests that (Pg) holds at best for only for a relatively 
limited class of claims I disagree In fact, it 1s surprisingly hard to find 
a place for a sensible utterance of an affirmative or negative existential 
without at least the potential for the kind of conversation embedding 
(1) and (5) Consider the example that Evans himself uses to motivate 
his thesis that negation should always be assigned wide scope in the 
analysis of (ordinary) negative existentials ‘The largest prime does 
not exist’ It is easy to imagine even this statement bemg surrounded 
by other statements “about” the largest prime Its utterance may be 
preceded by, for example, the speaker’s saying “The only number we 
had time to talk about yesterday was the largest prime, and we were left 
with the question does it exist?" and then followed by “But even though 
it turns out that this number, which we spent so much time discussing 
yesterday, does not exist, the proof establishing this fact should be ın- 
teresting enough to allay any disappointment ” Even if there 1s no such 
conversation, the fact that the speaker and her audience would not con- 
sider such a conversation linguistically deviant suggests that pretense of 
this kind 1s often present in at least incipient form Pretense may form 
the default backdrop m the case of standard negative existentials ” 


* The potential for surrounding conversation of this kind suggests that those who 
accept something like a Strawsonian account of presupposition should accept a sense 
in which speakers typically presuppose the existence of referents for the descnptions 
they use in existential statements, since it suggests that such descriptions typically func- 
tion as genuine topic noun phrases in Strawson's sense (pace Jay Atlas, who claims in 
“Descriptions, Linguistic Topic/Comment, and Negative Existentials," p 852, that "[]n 
a non-emphatic, informative statement '7! exists’ or "7! does not exist’, "T 15 not a topic 
NP,” which 1s why “the existence statements do not presuppose that "r? has a reference”) 
On a pretense account there 1s of course nothing very threatening in allowing that 
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III SCOPE AMBIGUITY IN NEGATIVE EXISTENTIALS 


In this paper, I have defended a version of Russell’s theory of descrip- 
tions that needs only a single clause (1n Russell’s notation, the predica- 
tive clause *14 01), not a separate existentia] clause (*14 02) As with 
Evans's version, this 15 achieved by admitting a logically universal pred- 
icate of existence In addition, both Evans's version and the version I 
have defended yield Russellian truth conditions for (standard) cases 
of simple affirmative and negative existential statements Some main 
points of difference are that my version extends also to complex exis- 
tential statements, and, unlike Evans's version, lets these Russellian 
truth conditions pertain to what existential statements are used to say 
rather than to what they semantically express, where pretense plays a 
large role in determining what 1s said. This 1s especially important in 
(standard) cases of negative existentials, to which my version of the 
theory assigns wide scope (hence inconsistent) readings, rather than 
the narrow scope readings preferred by Evans 

But there 1s another point of difference A large part of Russell’s 
defense of his theory of descriptions focuses on the way in which 
scope ambiguities reflect genuine ambiguities ın ordinary language 
Evans’s version of the theory assumes that we only ever see one resolu- 
tion of the scope ambiguity in simple negative existentials (the one that 
assigns descriptions narrow scope), although he thinks that there can 
be genuine scope ambiguity when existential statements involve an in- 
terplay of negation and belief and/or modal operators While Evans 1s 
surely right about the second point, I think he 1s wrong about the first 
Although I have argued that negative existentials should typically be 
given wide scope readings, I accept that this cannot be the whole story 
Itis easy enough to see that in some contexts a narrow scope analysis 1s 
intended Thus consider a conversation about whether there are any 
nickel, silver, platinum, or golden mountains A claim to the effect that, 
while there are bound to be any number of nickel mountains, the golden 
mountain does not exist, 1s arguably best read in narrow scope terms, 
since here the speaker intends only to declare that a certam descriptive 
role is unfulfilled—the speaker 1s not intending to talk about some- 
thing that has been a previous topic of conversation 

For another example, consider the statement 


(6) The man to beat Hillary Clinton in the race for the 2008 democratic 
nomination for president does not exist, 


speakers presuppose the existence of referents for the descriptions they use 1n existen- 
tial statements, for all such presupposition 1s confined to the pretense—speakers do not 
presuppose that their descriptions have referents outside of the pretense 
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the sort of statement that might have been uttered by political pundits 
before Barack Obama began his meteoric nse Itis hard to read this in 
anything but a narrow scope way, as a claim that declares that there 1s 
no unique man with the ability to beat Hillary Clinton in the race for 
the 2008 democratic nomination for president In fact, the distinctive, 
and slightly archaic, sound of the description ‘the man to beat ' sug- 
gests that ın certain cases there are syntactic signs that mandate a nar- 
row scope reading There are a number of such syntactic signs at play 
in the various ways we could have formulated the Clinton example 
Thus consider the slightly archaic but nonetheless grammatical 
separation of relative clause and head noun found in another formu- 
lation of the same negative existential 


(7) The man does not exist who ıs able to beat Hillary Clinton in the 
race for the 2008 democratic nomination for president 


(We might similarly phrase the first example above as ‘The mountain 
does not exist that is made of pure gold’ ) Such formulations also 
show predictable resistance to the inclusion of nonrestrictive relative 
clauses of the kind found in (1) It 1s thus linguistically deviant to say 
"The man—the one we were talking about yesterday—does not exist 
who can beat Hillary Clinton’ or ‘The man does not exist who can beat 
Hillary Chnton—you know, the man we were talking about yesterday’ 
Absent any syntactic signs of this kind, we should expect there to be 
scope ambiguites that reflect genuine ambiguities ın ordinary language 
In my view, that 1s precisely what we do find Presented with the statement 


(8) The man who 1s able to beat Hillary Chnton in the race for the 2008 
democratic nomination for president does not exist, 


it 15 difficult to know which reading ıs intended The speaker might 
be linking 1n to a conversation that assumes the existence of a man 
uniquely able to beat Hillary Clinton in the race for the democratic 
nomination—someone who has become a frequent subject of discus- 
sion (so to speak), although his identity remams unknown—and the 
speaker might now be concerned to disavow the thought that there 1s 
such a person Or the speaker might be concerned to say something that 
1s more clearly formulated in the syntactically disunctive manner of (6) 
or (7) On the view I have advanced m this paper, the first interpretation 
calls for a wide scope reading of the negative existential, one that 1s set 
against a background of pretense Only on the second interpretation 
does it call for the kind of narrow scope reading that Evans insisted on 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


CONTINGENCY AND CONVERGENCE IN MACROEVOLUTION 
A REPIY TO JOHN BEATTY* 


n Wonderful Life The Burgess Shale and the Nature of History, Stephen 

Jay Gould’ invites us to contemplate the following evolutionary 

thought experiment Rewind the “tape of life” to when the first 
animals evolved some 540 million years ago, and consider how its 
story would again unfurl Gould believed that replaying life's tape 
would result ın radically different macroevolutionary outcomes—a 
parade of forms that bear little resemblance to complex life as we 
know it Not only would no humans, mammals, or vertebrates evolve, 
but neither would any creatures even remotely approximating them 
For Gould, “almost every interesting event of life's history” falls within 
the realm of historical contingency (2b1d, pp 290-91) * I will refer to 
this view of life as the radical contingency thesis (RCT) 

On the opposite end of the spectrum ıs the idea that re-running 
the tape of lıfe would produce strongly similar macroevolutionary 
outcomes—beasts not unrecognizable from those that have graced 
the Earth On this view, which I will call the robust repeatability thesis 
(RRT), successful animal lineages are not the fortunate winners of a 
macroevolutionary lottery, but rather a superior set of forms carved 
out by natural selection from the vast morphospace of biologically 
possible but functionally suboptimal alternatives The RRT does not 
claim that replaying life's tape will produce mammals per se at a par- 


"Iam grateful to Robert Brandon, Owen Flanagan, Barry Loewer, Dan McShea, 
Karen Neander, Alex Rosenberg, Louise Roth, and several anonymous referees for 
helpful comments on an earher draft of this manuscnpt 

1 Gould, Wonderful Life The Burgess Shale and the Nature of History (New York Norton, 
1989), p 48 

2? Gould's argument for the deep contingency of animal hfe rests on two empirically 
controversial assumptions The first ıs that patterns of survivorship ın the end-Cambrian 
extinction are unrelated to the comparative fitnesses of the early metazoan lmeages— 
that 1s, they reflect drift rather than the operation of natural selection Consequently, 
the evolutionary coronation of some lineages and the extinction of others were gov- 
erned by an effectively random rather than a robust and repeatable senes of events 
The second premise 1s that once these early chapters in the Book of Life were written, 
they resulted in a phylogenetic or developmental inertia that significantly constramed 
the form and content of subsequent chapters—much as the reader’s initial decisions 
m an interactive “choose-your-own-adventure” book disproportionately shape the pos- 
sibihty space of the journey 
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ticular space and time, but it does argue that over 1mmense spans of 
geological time, the evolutionary crank will tend to churn out eerily 
similar animal forms ? 

Lately the pendulum has been swinging 1n the direction of the RRT 
Biologists and philosophers are increasingly pointing to the evolu- 
tionary phenomenon known as convergence, or the independent ongi- 
nation of similar biological forms, as evidence against the Gouldian 
view of life Convergent evolution 1s considered tantamount to expen- 
mental replication in macroevolution * In keeping with this tradition, 
John Beatty has recently argued that a particular brand of convergent 
evolution called iterated ecomorphology contradicts Gould's thesis * In 
this comment, I show that several key conceptual shortcomings lead 
Beatty to misinterpret the nature of macroevolutionary contingency 
and consequently the evidentiary implications of convergence 

My critique proceeds in two steps First, I evaluate Beatty’s plural- 
istic conception of Gouldian contingency, and I defend an alternative, 
unified account of the RCT The exercise here 1s not exegetical but 
philosophical—the aim 1s to come up with a theoretically coherent ac- 
count of the RCT notwithstanding any ambiguity and inconsistency in 
Gould's writing on the subject Second, m light of this reformulation, 
I consider the 1mplications of convergent evolution for the Gouldian 
view of life My contention 1s that 1n shoehorning all homoplasy into 
the category of convergence, Beatty and others have inadvertently 
conflated what are conceptually and empirically distinct modes of 
iterative evolution Once these distinctions are in place, 1t becomes 
clear that Beatty’s supposed counterexamples not only fail to negate 
the RCT, but in fact militate in favor of the Gouldian view of life 


THE NATURE OF MACROEVOLUTIONARY CONTINGENCY 


Beatty convincingly argues that Gould equivocates between two com- 
patible but importantly different conceptions of contingency I will 
discuss each of them in turn and show why they fail, taken either in- 
dividually or collectively, to capture the essence of macroevolutionary 
contingency My aim ıs not to quarrel with Beatty over his interpreta- 
tion of Gould, nor 1s it to defend the RCT against its detractor theories 


*S Conway Morris, Life's Solution Inevitable Humans in a Lonely Unwerse (New York 
Cambridge, 2003), Daniel C Dennett, Darwin' s Dangerous Idea (New York Simon and 
Schuster, 1995) p 307 

* Gould accepted this theoretical interpretation of convergence, but he maintained 
that empirically speaking, convergent evolution 1s a relatively insignificant phenomenon 
1n macroevolution See Gould, The Structure of Evolutionary Theory (Cambndge Harvard, 
2002), p 1068 

* Beatty, “Replaying Life's Tape,” this JOURNAL, xcu, 7 (July 2006) 336-62 
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Rather, the goal 1s to come up with a unified notion of contingency that 
gels with Gould’s larger theoretical framework, regardless of whether 
one subscribes to that framework or not, and notwithstanding any rhe- 
torical ambiguities that may have invited a pluralistic interpretation 

The first sense of contingency that Beatty attributes to Gould 1s 
what he calls “contingency as causal dependence ” This imphes that 
a series of prior events ın a chain of causation are each necessary with 
respect to the production of an outcome O, such that if any of these 
events had not occurred or occurred in a different way, O would not 
have occurred or would have occurred in a different way At best, thus 
definition of contingency 1s over-inclusive, since 1t fails to rule out 
nomically expectable outcomes If all events along a causal chain 
are highly hkely to repeat (say, due to constraints of the laws of phys- 
ics), then O will be virtually certain to repeat, given a replay of the 
system At worst ıt 1s trivial, for it entails the metaphysical platitude 
that some change 1n causally relevant initial conditions will tend to 
produce some change in outcome No one denies that if an object the 
size of Mars crashed into the Earth dunng the early Cambrian, the sub- 
sequent history of life would have been markedly different But this 1s 
not the crux of the contingency debate 

The second sense of contingency ascribed to Gould 1s what Beatty 
calls “contingency as unpredictabihty,” which entails that identical initial 
conditions do not suffice to produce the same outcome This definition 
seems to accord with the “rewind the tape” thought experiment, whereby 
we go back in time to the early Cambrian and let life march forward once 
again, only to find that it does so to a very different macroevolutionary 
tune The problem 1s that on its face, this notion of contmgency would 
seem to commit Gould to metaphysical indeterminism, since it requires 
that the same mitial conditions produce disparate outcomes—a physical 
impossibility 1f determinism holds for biological systems And yet, the 
inference from contingency as unpredictability to determinism 1s one 
that Beatty expressly disavows (345), and nghtfully so given that Gould 
explicitly divorced randomness from contingency ® The rub is that if de- 
terminism obtains, then rewmding the tape 1s a trivial exercise, for 1t will 
always play out in precisely the same manner 

To sidestep these metaphysical difficulties, Beatty must explicitly ex- 
clude from the initial conditions certain stochastic features of genetics 
and development, such as the generation of variation, ordering of 
mutations, and other trappings of “chance” which serve to underwrite 
evolutionary unpredictability Beatty 1s puzzled by Gould’s decision 


® Gould, Wonderful Life, p 283 
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not to include stochastic processes in his concept of contingency, given 
that "Gould acknowledged [these phenomena] as sources of historical 
contingency” (345) But simply because drift 1s a casual source of con- 
tingency does not entall that ıt 15 a type of contingency Moreover, I do 
not think, nor do I beheve that Gould thought, it implausible that irre- 
ducibly probabilistic (for example, quantum mechanical) processes 
could influence mutational trajectory and, in turn, macroevolution 
Nonetheless, 1n order for Beatty to absolve Gould of any such meta- 
physical commitments, ın referring to disparate outcomes from “the 
same initial conditions,” he must either be excluding a large and evo- 
lutionarily important set of boundary conditions, or else referring to 
an epistemically equivalent set of the same, wherein undetectable ge- 
netic and environmental differences are responsible for the disparity 
in outcomes 

Beatty offers a shghtly different formulation of contingency as un- 
predictability which he also pins on Gould, one which “denies that 
evolution by natural selection is sufficient to guarantee the same evo- 
lutionary outcome, even given initially indistnguishable ancestral lın- 
eages and indistinguishable environments, and even excluding stochastic 
processes like genetic drift” (339) Here it looks as if Beatty is again re- 
ferning to the idea that stochastic processes like mutational ordering will 
be a necessary part of any evolutionary explanation It 1s commonly as- 
sumed that the predominance of selection 1s antithetical to radical con- 
ungency But even if a macroevolutionary trend can be explained by 
natural selection alone, 1t may be eminently unrepeatable if 1t 1s gener- 
ated by many complexly configured selection vectors that are distributed 
randomly with respect to one another’ For instance, if each species in 
a lineage went extinct due to unique selection pressures, resulting in 
the exunction of the entre clade, the clade-level pattern could not 
be attributed to a single adaptive story, even if ıt 1s overdetermmed by 
selection Thus, there is no a prion reason to suppose (as Beatty beheves 
Gould does), that the prevalence of selection would imply or even be 
positively correlated with the replicabilty of macroevolutionary pattern 
The question, in other words, is not whether natural selection 1s at the 
helm of macroevolution, but whether it knows (metaphorically) where 
1t ıs headed 

In sum, Beatty's account of macroevolutionary contingency does 
not capture the essence of Gould’s hypothesis, and this m turn will cause 
him to misread its empirical application I will now suggest an alter- 
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native, unified conception of contingency which I think better re- 
flects the role that the concept plays ın Gould’s theory I will refer 
to this version of contingency as radical contingency Broadly con- 
strued, radical contingency 15 the notion that arbitrarily small differ- 
ences in input variables produce disproportionately great disparities in 
outcomes Thus, outcome O ın system S ıs radically contingent «ff a marginal 
change tn some initial condition I 7 I” ofS would tend to result m Outcome O*, 
where O* ıs radically disparate from O* The key point ıs this Marginal dis- 
parities in initial conditions tend to lead not only to different—but 
radically different—evolutionary outcomes ° 

The origins of radical contingency can be found in some of Gould's 
earliest writings on the subject, where he describes the quintessential 
case of contingency as one in which “small and apparently insignifi- 
cant changes lead to cascades of accumulating difference,” yielding 
entirely different evolutionary outcomes " Gould also hints at this ın- 
terpretation of contingency when he suggests by way of analogy that if 
we were to rewind the tape of the American Civil War, “with just a few 
small and judicious changes (plus their cascade of consequences), a 
different outcome, including the opposite resolution, might have occurred 
with equal relentlessness ”™ But echoing Beatty’s interpretation of con- 


5 Tt follows that in order to determine whether a particular evolutionary outcome 1s 
contingent or robust (or somewhere in between), we must (1) identify the relevant class 
of initial conditions, (2) delineate outcome similarity space, and (3) specify perturba- 
tion magnitudes For the sake of brevity, I will focus on (1) and (3), and simply assume 
arguendo that (2) has been met How should we circumscribe the relevant class of initial 
conditions? For starters, we can subtract all matters of fact that have no statistical bear- 
ing on the outcome (such as the position of Saturn) This still leaves us with a mind- 
boggling array of initial conditions whose manipulation would affect the probability of 
the outcome Additionally, we must decide what kind of change in initial conditions 
should constitute a “marginal” one Is a three-degree change in temperature to be con- 
sidered marginal? What about a magnitude seven rather than a magnitude five earth- 
quake? Many of these complications can be avoided through reasonable stipulations 
From the vantage point of the RRT, for example, mundane perturbations m the history 
of life, such as “run-of-the-mill” changes m temperature or plate-tectonic activity, should 
not radically and irreversibly alter the morphological landscape of life on Earth Such 
events may be anything but mundane insofar as a single clade 1s concerned, but they 
should be considered marginal for the purposes of assessing radical contingency, which 
1s a thesis about the overarching contours of animal life 

?' This formulation of radical contingency 1s not distinctively biological, for ıt apphes 
to weather systems and stock markets as much as 1t does to organisms and taxa, but in 
this respect it is no different from Beatty’s notion of contingency as causal dependence 
Note that even 1f macroevolution 1s chaotic, this does not preclude the existence of 
cepi morphological attractors whose origin and stability 1s highly probable across 

Anysrells ofthe evolutionary dice Whether convergent evolution 1s evidence for 
the'existence of such attractors 1s a question that will be taken up below 

? Gould, Wonderful:Lafe, p 290 

Tid, p 283,’emphasis added 
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tingency as causal dependence, Gould can also be found associating 
contingency with “an unpredictable sequence of antecedent states, 
where any major change 1n any step of the sequence would have al- 
tered the final result” (:5id, p 283, emphasis added) I believe that 
in order for the contingency concept to do the work that Gould ın- 
tended it to do, 1t must entail changes of particular magnitudes and at 
particular stages in the history of life 

Radical contingency incorporates the valuable elements of Beatty's 
pluralistic reading, while eschewing many of its difficulties. First, radi- 
cal contingency entails causal dependency, but a particular sort of causal 
dependency—namely, an outcome’s sensitive dependence on mar- 
ginal changes in initial conditions In other words, ıt implies a chaotic 
causal dependence Second, we can understand contingency as un- 
predictability in light of this sensitivity to boundary conditions Chaotic 
dynamics can magnify arbitrarily small differences in evolutionary en- 
vironment, resulting in disparate outcomes from initial conditions 
that are otherwise identical For the history of life to be radically con- 
ungent, however, it ıs not enough to show that a marginal change in 
some initial condition would have led to a dispunty in outcome In- 
stead, Gould’s thesis demands that a marginal change in many or 
most initial conditions tend to produce a radically different result 
Third, this analysis of contingency helps to frame the contrast class 
Contingency 1s usually couched in opposition to repeatability, but re- 
call that if determinism is true, then the tape of life would be mmpec- 
cably repeatable and hence a trivial thought experiment It 1s 
therefore not repeatability per se—but rather robust repeatability—that 
characterizes the antipodal view, where robustness relates to the stabil- 
ity of an outcome over a wide range of initial conditions ?? 


" As Beatty correctly suggests, any notion of contingency should rule out a robust 
equilibrium explanation of macroevolution, ın which disparate starting points lead in- 
exorably to a single attractor (as exemplified by the bowl-and-marble system) Perhaps a 
better physical illustration of the sort of robustness at stake in the contingency debate 1s 
something like a large, dense cloud of particulate in the void of space A vast number of 
possible particle distributions will produce a singular outcome—namely, a mass 
rounded by its own gravity (for example, a planet or star) If we rewound the cosmic 
tape to the early moments of the universe and let it play out once again (holding the 
laws of physics constant), it 15 virtually certain that stars, planets, black holes, pulsars, 
and other familar celestial entities would evolve—since they supervene on an enor- 
mous range of spatiotemporal configurations While the particular distribution of mat- 
ter ın the universe 1s highly contingent on early boundary conditions and chancy 
quantum events, the properties of material inhomogeneity and their predictable celes- 
ual consequences are counterfactually robust Likewise, the contingency debate 1s not 
about the origins of specific taxa at particular locations in the history of life, events that 
are preceded by millions of complexly configured antecedent states The question, 
rather, ıs whether there are any biological forms that, lıke their cosmological counter- 
parts, exhibit a wide range of counterfactual invanance 
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CONVERGING ON CONVERGENCE A CONCEPTUAL ASSESSMENT 


Having fleshed out the concept of macroevolutionary contingency, we 
are now m a better position to evaluate the claim that convergent evo- 
lution contravenes the RCT Beatty is nghtfully skeptical about the 
testability of Gould’s thesis, given that a single instance of contingency 
or robustness cannot falsify a biological world view Thus he asks 
“what sorts of studies, short of a complete tally of evolutionary epi- 
sodes, will give us more than anecdotal insight into the overall impor- 
tance of historical contingency?" (361, note 2) What Beatty fails to 
realize, however, 1s that even an exhaustive inventory of "convergent" 
events in the history of life will not be dispositive In lumping different 
sources of homoplasy together, Beatty overlooks an important distinc- 
ton namely, that between parallel and convergent evolution, each a 
type of homoplasy but with different underlying causes and ensuing 
philosophical implications 

When systematists are faced with a similar trait ın two distinct 
lineages, they ask whether the similarity 1s homologous (that 1s, derived 
from a common ancestor), or whether ıt 15 homoplastic (that 1s, derived 
independently) Typically, this question 1s answered by reconstructing 
the phylogenetic relationship of the two lineages to determine if their 
common ancestor possessed the trait in question Take for instance 
the classic example of saber-toothed morphology shared by placental 
and marsupial “hons ” Given that the 130 million-year-old common 
ancestor of placental and marsupial mammals resembled a branch- 
walking insectivore with ordinary dentition,” the similanty in dental 
adaptation ıs deemed a homoplasy rather than a homology—end of 
story However, for the purposes of the contingency debate, there 1s one 
more step that needs to be taken namely, to ascertain whether the 
homoplasy 1s an instance of convergent or parallel evolution, a distinction 
that 1s critical to understanding the evdentiary value of homoplasy 

Generally speaking, homoplasy between closely related lneages 1s 
referred to as parallehsm, while that between more distant groups 1s 
usually designated as convergence * Since all known hving things are 
related to some degree or another, one might be inclined to think 
that the convergence-parallelism distinction tracks an irreducibly 
spectral phenomenon (ın this case relatedness) that can only be par- 
titioned arbitrarily Thus, many authors (Beatty included) have 


18 See Q J, ZX Luo, C X Yuan, J R Wible,J P Zhang, and J A Georg, "The Earliest 
Known Eutherian Mammal,” Nature, cpxvt, 6883 (2002) 816-22 

“For a review of homoplasy terminology, see J Arendt and D Rezmck, “Conver- 
gence and Parallelism Reconsidered What Have We Learned about the Genetics of 
Adaptation?" Trends tn Ecology and Evolution, xxr, 1 (2007) 26-32 
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tended to either ignore the distinction between parallel and conver- 
gent evolution (lumping all homoplasy under one category or the 
other), or to conclude that that the difference 1s ultimately one of de- 
gree rather than kind ® 

I submit that there 15 in fact a nonarbitrary, scientifically opera- 
tional, and philosophically important distinction between these two 
types of homoplasy In a nutshell, my contention 1s that a homoplasy 
ıs a parallelism just «n. case a developmental homology 1s the proximate cause 
of the phenotypic semalanty ? It ıs true that some authors have associated 
parallelism ın two lineages with a common developmental substrate 
that has been retained since their divergence from a common an- 
cestor, but which 1s unexpressed in their most recent common an- 
cestor " However, such definitions fail to take into account causal 
asymmetries 1n trait development, and given the pervasiveness of deep 
homology, they encourage the incorrect perception that parallelism 
and convergence are vague phenomena that imperceptibly bleed 
into one another To the contrary, the above definition 1s objective 
in that it picks out a natural, causal dividing-line between superfi- 
cially similar but fundamentally distinguishable evolutionary events 
Furthermore, it 1s amenable to empirical intervention, ın particu- 
lar, a "screening-off" test can be used to ascertain whether a given 


See E Abouherf, “Parallelism as the Pattern and Process of Mesoevolution,” Evolu- 
tion and Development, x, 1 (2008) 3-5, Arendt and Reznick (op ct), Conway Morris, 
op at, p 435, note 10, R Diogo, "Evolutionary Convergences and Paralleisms Their 
Theoretical Differences and the Difficulty of Discnminating Them in a Practical Con- 
text," Biology and Philosophy, xx (2005) 735-44 

Tn light of the potential decoupling of genotype and phenotype, I am inclined to 
introduce a genealogical component into the above definition of parallelism Even if a 
similar trait ın two disparate groups has been derived independently (that is, 1s not 
shared by their most recent common ancestor), and even if ıt differs with respect to 
its underlying developmental generators, it may nonetheless be classified as an instance 
of parallelism rather than convergence, so long as there has been continuity in the 
underlying developmental substrate This qualification 1s necessary because new genes 
can appropriate previously unrelated developmental pathways without any break in 
morphological continuity It ıs therefore not sufficient to show that a shared trait 
emerges from completely different developmental processes 1n order to establish that 
it 1s truly convergent—instead, ıt must involve a break ın developmental and morpho- 
logical continuity 

"See, for example, BK Hall, “Homology or Homoplasy Dichotomy or Conti- 
nuum?" Journal of Human Evolution, L11 (2007) 473-79, A Meyer, “Homology and 
Homoplasy The Retention of Genetic Programmes,” in GR Bock and G Cardew, 
eds , Homology (New York Wiley, 1999), pp 141-57 

Gould attempted to distinguish parallelism from convergence on the basis of a 
loose engineering metaphor ın which he compares Pharaonic bricks to Corinthian 
columns—the former being present in all existing structures, while the latter shaping 
the peculiar organization of a particular architectural tradition (The Structure of Evolu- 
tionary Theory, p 1138) 
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homologue 1s the proximate cause, rather than simply a cause, of a 
given homoplasy 

The parallehsm-convergence distinction 1s important for the con- 
tingency debate msofar as ıt suggests that ostensibly “independent” 
macroevolutionary replications are not so independent after all Al- 
though they have not made the connection explicit, RRT proponents 
appear to view homoplasy as corroborative of their thesis insofar as 
1t mphes that a highly dissimilar set of initial forms arrived at a highly 
similar set of morphological outcomes, presumably via the optimizing 
force of natural selection which 1s treated as a constant Recall that at 
the most basic level, homoplasy entails that two lineages exhibiting a 
similar trait share a common ancestor in which that trait was absent 
One would be inclined to attribute this absence to the lack of certain 
developmental generators responsible for the relevant phenotype 
This assumes that the visible disparity in initial morphological condi- 
tions maps onto or 1s commensurate with a similar disparity ın under- 
lying developmental conditions Yet as we shall now see, this 1s often 
not the case ? 


CONVERGING ON CONVERGENCE AN EMPIRICAL ASSESSMENT 


In puttng the contingency debate to the test, Beatty reviews several 
evolutionary “experiments” designed to investigate whether evolution 
1s contingent on unique past events, or whether selection will lead 
disparate populations to converge on a common adaptive solution, 
irrespective of their phylogenetic histories Beatty devotes a fair 
amount of discussion to the ingenious laboratory experiments of 
M Travisano and colleagues”, for the sake of brevity, however, and 


8 The idea ıs simple Proximal genetic cause P screens-off more distal cause D (for 
example, a shared master control gene) of homoplastic trait Twhere the probability of 
T, given P and D, ss the same as the probability of T given P, and different from the 
probability of T given D Just as T (a phenotypic component) may be said to generally 
screen-off P and D (genotypic components) with respect to reproductive success, proxi- 
mal developmental mechanisms screen-off upstream homologues with respect to the 
production of T For a more elaborate discussion of the screening-off relationship in 
the homoplasy context, see Russell Powell, "Is Convergence More Than an Analogy? 
Homoplasy and Its Implications for Macroevolutionary Predictability,” Biology and Ph- 
losophy, xxi (2007) 565—78 

® Recently, developmental biologists have cast considerable doubt on whether the 
parallelism-convergence distinction can be maintained, given that it relies on a linear, 
oversimphfied model of evolutionary development that rarely obtains m nature See, 
for example, Abouheif (op ct), Arendt and Reznick (op at) I have argued elsewhere 
that although the distinction 1s indeed vulnerable to such objections, 1t can nonetheless 
be salvaged by recourse to philosophical work on the ontological prioriization of bio- 
logical causes See Powell, “Convergent Evolution and the Lumits of Natural Selection” 
(unpublished manuscript) 

Y Travisano et al , “Experimental Tests of the Roles of Adaptation, Chances, and His- 
tory in Evolution,” Seence, CCLXVII, 5194 (1995) 87-90 
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because Gould's contingency thesis was formulated in the context of 
animal form, I will confine my critique to the examples that implicate 
macro-morphological evolution This 1s not to say that the evolution of 
microbial metabolism ıs a trivial feat, but at bottom, the contingency 
debate concerns the broadest brush strokes on the canvas of organis- 
mic form—not the capacity to digest maltose ?! 

The first putative counterexample to the RCT that Beatty cites is 
the iterated adaptive radiation of the Canadian threespine stickleback 
fish As the last Ice Age receded, populations of stickleback fish be- 
came isolated ın glacial Jakes With remarkable rapidity (in less than 
10,000 years), they independently and iteratively segregated into two 
ecomorphs 1n response to common selective pressures The first 1s a 
benthic (bottom-feeding) short-spined form, and the second a pelagic 
(open-water) long-spined form The former configuration reduces the 
chances of the fish being snagged by predatory dragonfly larvae, while 
the latter increases the diameter of the fish so as to exceed the gape of 
open-water predators On its face, this looks like a clear-cut example of 
robust repeatability in macroevolution 

A closer look supports a different interpretation The stickleback 
radiations are among the first clear-cut and thoroughly documented 
instances of parallel macromorphological evolution Evolutionary 
changes 1n pelvic armor of these closely related populations have 
been accomplished independently numerous times by parallel regu- 
latory changes 1n a single conserved Mendelian factor, either by way 
of recurrent mutation or persistent polymorphism The expression of 
this single latent homolog of major effect 1s directly responsible for 
the parallel ecomorphology of globally distributed populations of 
sticklebacks ? While such parallelisms may be indicative of repeatability 
per se, they fail to provide empirical support for robust repeatability 
For 1f a simple matter of gene regulation ıs the only difference-maker 
in terms of initial conditions, and if all relevant structural genes are con- 
served, then the similarity in outcome ıs not all that surprising, given 
the similarity ın initial conditions This makes parallelism in general— 
and the evidence that Beatty cites in particular—look more like the 
trivial version of contingency as causal dependence, rather than a de- 
cisive counterexample to the RCT 


"l For a similar take on the Travisano experiments, see Kim Sterelny, “Another View 
of Life," Studies ın History and Philosophy of Biological and Biomedical Sciences, xxxvi 
(2005) 585-93 

®S A Foster and JA Baker, “Evolution m Parallel New Insights from a Classic Sys- 
tem,” Trends in Ecology and Evolution, xix (2004) 456-59, MD Shapiro, ME Marks, 
CL Peichel, B K. Blackman, KS Nereng, B Jónsson, D Schluter, and DM Kingsley, 
“Genetic and Developmental Basis of Evolutionary Pelvic Reduction in Threespine 
Sticklebacks,” Nature, coxxvut (2004) 717—928 
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The second data set thought to be inconsistent with the RCT 1s the 
Canbbean anole lizard radiations, which along with the. sücklebacks 
represent some of the best-documented examples of iterated ecomor- 
phological evolution As many as six distinct “ecotypes” have evolved 
repeatedly and independently on isolated islands ın the Greater An- 
tulles ? On Beatty’s analysis, this series of independent experimental 
replications speaks in favor of robust repeatability and (by logical 
implication) against the RCT Yet like the stickleback radiations, the 
anole lizard phenomenon 1s highly susceptible to a parallel evolution 
explanation, as even the researchers themselves concede ™ 

According to Beatty, Gould’s response to iterated ecomorphogenesis 
was to maintain that the RCT concerns taxonomically deeper evolution- 
ary counterfactuals (note 16) But the contention that homoplasy at 
shallower phylogenetic depths cannot speak for or against the RCT is, 
on my view, both inadequate and incorrect—but not for the reasons that 
Beatty and others might think It ıs inadequate because ıt relies on an 
unwarranted focus on phylogenetic depth per se, rather than on the na- 
ture of genetic variation and its causal relation to macro-morphological 
evolution It 1s incorrect, because there are in fact ways in which homo- 
plasy confined to the lower taxa could detract from the plausibility of 
the RCT For instance, the stickleback and anole scenanos would cut 
against the RCT if it turned out that the various ecomorphs were gener- 
ated from disparate developmental substrates, rather than the flicker- 
ing on and off of latent regulatory homologues of major phenotypic 
effect in response to similar selective regimes But truth be told, if we 
are to truly shake the Gouldian view of life, we would need to see con- 
vergence across, not Just within, the higher taxa With a few notable ex- 
ceptions (like the mage-forming eye), this 1s simply not the case 


* The ecotypes vary m features including lmb-length, skull dimensions, and other 
traits relating to predator escape and foraging ability For instance, species occupying 
open habitats tend to have long legs for increased sprinting ability, while those mhabit- 
ing branches have shorter legs which increase therr maneuverability in this specialized 
adaptive zone Despite their considerable morphological disparities, all within-sland 
populations of lizards are phylogenetically closer to one another than to any inter- 
island population 

2% To date, little is known about the developmental biology of the anole lizards, and 
specific genes associated with changes ın hind-hmb development, skull morphology, 
skin pigmentation, and other traits that comprise the various ecomorphologies have 
yet to be identified Nevertheless, researchers m the Losos lab beleve that key devel- 
opmental homologs exist and will ultimately form a crucial part of any synthetic expla- 
nation of anole radiations See TJ Sanger, JB Losos, and JJ Gibson-Brown, “A 
Developmental Staging Series for the Lizard Genus Anolis A New System for the Integra- 
tion of Evolution, Development, and Ecology,” Journal of Morphology, ccLx1x, 2 (2008) 
129-37 Thus it 15 safe to wager that like the sticklebacks, the anole radiations represent 
parallel (rather than convergent) evolution 
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Despite their high degree of developmental affinity, the various 
stickleback and anole clades did indeed begin their evolutionary jour- 
ney from different (albeit not radically different) staring points. As 
Beatty not unreasonably points out, 1f the RCT were correct, then we 
would expect to see a dramatic dwergence rather than a narrow conver- 
gence between these closely related lineages Thus on tts face, it would 
seem that the above examples support neither of the competing hy- 
potheses In the next and final section, however, I will argue that par- 
allelism does ın fact support Gould's thesis, which is more nuanced 
than Beatty and other authors have recognized To make this case, I 
will have to delve somewhat deeper into Gould’s theory 

Gould invoked the “tape of lıfe” thought experiment ın the context 
of explaining the inhomogenous distribution of organismic form in a 
theoretically vast morphospace He queried whether the clustering of 
morphological variation around a stable set of “body plans” reflects 
the ecological excellence of those designs as compared to their extinct 
competitors, or instead embodies the unique and unrepeatable signa- 
ture of history Throughout his career, Gould vigorously defended the 
latter, arguing that patterns at the grandest scale of animal evolution 
can be explained in large part by internal developmental constraints 
on the evolution of form Once the Cambrian extinctions had culled 
the inital crop of body plans, large regions of evolutionary possibility 
were rendered permanently off-limits, leaving gaping holes in morpho- 
space that were never reoccupied 

But there 1s also a positive side to the story, one which Beatty and 
other critics have overlooked On Gould’s view, animal evolution has 
been “positively abetted (as much as negatively constrained) by ho- 
mologous developmental rules acting as potentiators for more rapid 
and effective selection” (84) Although developmental networks are 
generally resistant to perturbation, when they are disturbed they tend 
to shift 1n a few preferred directions Because only few mutations of 
phenotypic significance can be had without catastrophically under- 
mining developmental integration, evolutionary trajectory will tend 
to bend towards the region of morphospace linked to those mutations 
Thus allows internal constraints to work synergistically with directional 
selection, providing a reliable conduit for fitness-enhancing change 
As Gould states, “homologous developmental pathways can also be 
employed as active facilitators of homoplastic adaptations that might 
otherwise be very difficult, 1f not impossible, to construct in such strik- 
ingly similar form from such different starting pomts across such 
immense phyletic gaps "5 Once established, this bias in development 


3 Gould, The Structure of Evolutionary Theory, pp 1122-23 
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allowed for the iterative activation (or cooptation) of the same genes 
of major effect in response to analogous ecological design problems 
For Gould, these realities of evolutionary development (which had just 
begun to emerge at the time of his later writings) are consistent with 
his allegedly heterodox conclusion that macroevolution 1s driven by 
“top-down channeling from full ancestral complements, rather than 
[the] bottom-up accretion along effectively unconstrained pathways 
of local adaptation” (84) Rather than a monolithic apology for radi- 
cal contingency, Gould’s theory entails local pockets of predictability 
embedded in and casually dependent on a larger framework of radr- 
cal contingency 

Gould explicitly anointed parallelism as the sine qua non of this 
“positive” dimension of internal constraint * Although he did not 
view parallel evolution as an alternative to Darwinian gradualism, he 
did see it as a theoretical bridge between micro and macroevolution 
Where some saw slam-dunk evidence for the power of natural selec- 
tion, Gould saw the congealing of ancient developmental machinery 
He did not deny that natural selection will tend to find the “Good 
Tricks” in design space, as Daniel Dennett puts it (op ct, p 308), but 
he maintained that the reason why there are so few good tncks, and 
why these are so readily accessible to selection, 1s due to the internal 
channeling of developmental constraint which aids and abets evolu- 
tionary reiteration ? The fact that Gould's thesis issues seemingly con- 
tradictory predictions (that 1s, repeatability and contingency) may be 
a legitimate basis for suspicion, after all, a theory that predicts every- 
thing explains nothing Nevertheless, the goal here has been simply 
to show that parallelisms of the sort cited by Beatty do not under- 
mme, and could in fact remforce, the logical structure of Gould’s 
evolutionary theory 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, Beatty misconstrues the concept of contingency and the role 
it plays in Gould’s larger theoretical framework As a result, he con- 
flates two philosophically and biologically distinct kinds of homoplasy, 
which in turn causes him to misread the evidence as indicative of robust 
repeatability, when ın fact 1t supports a contrary conclusion I will con- 
clude by way of a more general point By selectively focusing on a few 
remarkable instances of parallelism, Beatty and others appear to have 
mussed the forest for the trees The vast majority of clades that have 
undergone multiple independent radiations under similar ecological 


36 The Structure of Evolutionary Theory 
7 Tnd, p 1178 
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conditions have not converged on a morphologically similar set of out- 
comes Homoplasy may be the closest thing to independent exper 
mental replication, but 1f so, then the history of life 15 replete with 
independent experimental nonreplications For instance, although 
benthic and pelagic lake habitats are commonplace, I am not aware of 
any evidence that the stickleback solution has been replicated in other 
isolated clades of freshwater fish The stickleback and anole phenomena 
are of particular scientific interest precisely because they are rare This 
suggests that there 1s something pecuhar to their phylogenetic history 
that makes their particular solution a good one For all of these reasons, 
we should be loath to generalize from a few instances of parallelism to 
robust replicabihty in the history of life 

RUSSELL POWELL 
Oxford University 
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REVIEW ESSAYS 


Fixing Frege JOHN P BURGESS Princeton Princeton University Press, 
2005 257 pp Cloth $44 95 * 


The last twenty years have seen an explosion of logical work related to 
Frege’s logic and other systems that might be described as “Fregean T 
John Burgess has contributed to this work His book presents much of 
this work, both his own and others’, 1n an organized and elegant way, 
1ndeed, the organization 1s itself a contribution to the development of 
Fregean logic It also makes clear some of its relation to other logical 
enterprises that have been developed with hittle thought of Frege It is 
restramed in the expression of philosophical views and the develop- 
ment of philosophical arguments but says enough so that the reader 
can see where issues arise The book was justly awarded a Shoenfield 
Prize for expository writing by the Association for Symbolic Logic 


I 


Before I go into the content of the book, I would like briefly to place it 
in the history of the reception of Frege's work, of which the work 1t 
sets forth represents a new phase During his most active career (say 
until 1903, with the publication of volume II of Grundgesetze and the 
admussion that his construction was undermined by Russell’s paradox) 
Frege was regarded in Germany as rather an outher Later his work 
began to get more attention, but almost entirely from logicians Sull, 
he was a significant influence on Russell, Wittgenstein, Carnap, and 
Church It was only around 1950 that others began to read him as a gen- 
eral philosopher In the 1950s one spoke of a “Frege renaissance,” 
touched off by the publication of Austin’s translation of Grundlagen 
and the Peter Geach and Max Black collection of translations ! It was this 
period that saw the beginning of secondary literature interpreting Frege 

Very little was done 1n this early period to raise and develop technical 
questions concerning or suggested by Frege’s logic It was only in the 
1980s that this changed, as a result of two developments 


*'This essay 1s a revised and expanded version of a talk given in a symposium at 
Princeton University on April 21, 2006, celebrating the publication of the book under 
review I am grateful to the Department of Philosophy for its invitation, without which 
this essay would in all probability not have been written 

1 Frege, The Foundations of Anthmettc, translated by J L Austin (Oxford Blackwell, 
1950, 2d ed, 1953), Geach and Black, eds, Translations from the Philosophical Writings 
of Gottlob Frege (Oxford Blackwell, 1952, 2d ed , 1960, 3rd ed , 1981) 
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First, two observations that had been made previously were brought 
together The Dedekind-Peano axioms are provable in the second- 
order theory with an operator #F for ‘the number of F’ and as axiom 
Frege’s criterion of identity for cardinal numbers 


TF = #G iff there ıs a one-one correspondence of the R and the Gs 


(The nght hand side or RHS had been clearly shown by Frege to be 
definable in second-order logic ) This has come to be known, rather 
misleadingly, as Hume’s Principle, I will call it HP The resulting 
theory has come to be called Frege arithmetic (FA) The other observa- 
tion 1s that this theory has a simple model, consisting of the cardinal 
numbers 0, 1,2, Xo, which can be used to show it consistent relative 
to second-order arithmetic * This development led to the neo-Fregean 
program of Crispin Wright and his associates and also to a lot of other 
logical work, much of ıt done or stimulated by George Boolos It pro- 
vides the point of departure for much of chapter 3 of Burgess's book 

Second, Terence Parsons proved that the first-order fragment of 
Frege's logic (with axiom V) 1s consistent? Parsons's theorem was 
strengthened before long, so that the question arose how much 
mathematics could be developed in a system with an axiom that would 
be a restriction of Frege’s unfortunate axiom V This led to a conver- 
gence, probably first noticed by Burgess, with another development, 
otherwise unconnected with Frege the study of how much mathe- 
matics could be developed in a manner that I would describe as 
strictly predicative This 15 central to chapter 2 of Fixing Frege In part 
because the work and its background are less well known, my com- 
ments in this essay will concentrate on that chapter 

Chapter 1 of the book sketches briefly and elegantly Frege's own 
logicist construction, 1ts shipwreck by Russell's paradox, Frege's own 
brief attempt to repair it, the approach of Whitehead and Russell's 
Principia Mathematica, and some other proposals for a consistent sys- 
tem that have been advanced more recently, in particular in Wright’s 
program The reader famihar with much of this should not skip the 
chapter, because it serves also to explain Burgess's notation and ap- 
proach For him the primary question 1s, “How much mathematics 
can be developed in a system based on certain principles?" In this con- 
nection he describes in §1 5 something well known ın mathematical 
logic but much less well known among philosophers, a hierarchy of 


? Geach was the first to sketch this model m print, in 1975 (see pp 147-48) It should 
be pointed out that it is a minimal model of the theory, I do not know who first 
observed this 

? Parsons, “On the Consistency of the First-order Portion of Frege's Logical System,” 
Notre Dame Journal of Formal Logic, xxvi (1987) 61-68 
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theories ordered according to relative 1nterpretatibilty T'1s relatively 
interpretable in T” xf one can define in T” a predicate for the domain 
of T, as well as the relation and function symbols of 7; and prove the 
resulting translation of the axioms of Tm T’ This relation 1s a partial 
ordering modulo mutual interpretability But if one restricts oneself 
to the natural theories that have been applied and explored, it 15 a 
linear ordering One can place in this hierarchy theories from very 
weak arithmetics to set theories allowing very large cardinals 

Chapters 2 and 3 cover predicative and impredicative theories 
respectively As we will recall shortly, the problem of mmpredicativity 
arose in the context of Russell's development of logicism But the 
division of Burgess's treatment 1n this way arises from the fact that 
in denving the contradiction in Frege’s logic one uses the fact that 
it has both the notorious axiom V (essentially, the unrestricted or 
“naive” comprehension principle) and impredicative second-order 
logic Attempts to save a more or less Fregean construction divide into 
those holding to axiom V but going predicative, studied 1n chapter 2, 
and those that maintain full second-order logic but replace axiom V 
by HP or some other principle that can be presumed consistent, the 
topic of chapter 8 


II 


If a class or set a ıs specified as {x Fx}, where ‘Fx’ 1s an open sentence, 
the specification 1s impredicative if ‘Fx’ contains quantifiers whose do- 
main includes a Poincaré objected early in the twentieth century that 
such specifications introduce a vicious circle, and Russell’s theory of 
types was motivated by a vicious circle principle meant to exclude 
specifications of propositional functions (in his terminology) of the 
same character The result was the ramified theory of types, in which 
higher-order variables are assigned levels, and {x Fx} specifies a class 
(or propositional function) of a level higher than the maximum of 
the level of the bound variables m ‘Fx’, and at least as high as that 
of the free variables (Cf p 41, however, Burgess uses ‘level’ in a differ- 
ent sense, derived from Frege, and speaks of “rounds” of predicative 
second-order entities, for which he uses Frege’s term “concept,” which 
we will adopt from now on ) 

The ramified theory of types faced a difficulty ın denving mathe- 
matics Russell’s logical construction of arithmetic needed the 
Frege-Dedekind definition of ‘natural number’ 1n order to derive 
mathematical induction The definition 15 naturally understood as ım- 
predicative, and if it 1s restricted to concepts of a certain level, one will 
not be able to derive induction on predicates contaming variables of 
higher levels Russell’s solution was to adopt the axiom of reducibility, 
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which in effect cancelled the ramification for mathematical purposes 
This feature of the system of Principua was criticized from the beginning, 
and Russell attempted to do without it ın the second edition 

However, the introduction of the axiom contributed to a separation 
of “predicativism” from logicism Poincaré regarded the natural num- 
bers as irreducible, and a similar point of view underlay Hermann 
Weyl’s pioneering attempt to develop analysis without using impredica- 
tive specification of sets or classes The work on the analysis of predica- 
tive definability and predicative provability m the 1950s and 1960s, 
culminating 1n the standard Feferman-Schutte analysis of predicative 
provability, proceeded on the same basis What was analyzed 1s best 
described as predicativity given the natural numbers 

There was a road not taken suggested by Russell’s work, which 
would be to try to maintain predicativity without assuming the natural 
numbers The task seems at first sight hopeless Alternatives to the 
Frege-Dedekind definition might be used, but it seems that impredi- 
cativity will turn up in some other way In 1963 Michael Dummett 
claimed that the concept of natural number is itself 1mpredicative ‘ 
Twenty years later, initially not recalling this remark, I argued that ım- 
predicativity 1s already present in informal explanations of the con- 
cept of natural number? Edward Nelson was advocating a similar 
view at the time, and, most important, he pursued a program of de- 
veloping arithmetic in such a way as to avoid this impredicativity It 
1$ that requirement that I call strict predicativity, to mark the con- 
trast with the more familiar predicativity given the natural num- 
bers ” Hence his seeking theories that are interpretable in Robinson's 
induction-free arithmetic Q 

A natural approach to developing anthmetic in a strictly predicative 
manner renews the connection with logicism That would be to use a ver- 
sion of Russell’s ramified theory of types, but without the axiom of reduc- 
ibihty Some work in this direction was already done by Skolem, who 
showed that addition and multiplication are obtainable in such a theory? 


*Dummett, “The Philosophical Significance of Godel’s Theorem" (1963), p 199 of 
the reprint ın Truth and Other Enigmas (Cambridge Harvard, 1978) 

5 Parsons, “The Impredicativity of Induction,” in Leigh S Cauman, Isaac Levi, 
Charles Parsons, and Robert Schwartz, eds , How Many Questions Essays ın Honor of Sidney 
Morgenbesser (Indianapolis Hackett, 1983), pp 132-53 Cf Mathematical Thought and Its 
Olyects (New York Cambridge, 2008), §50 

€ Nelson, Predicative Anthmetic (Princeton University Press, 1986) 

1 See my “Strict Predicativity," contributed talk to the Eleventh International Congress 
of Logic, Methodology, and Philosophy of Science, Cracow, August 1999, also Mathemat:- 
cal Thought and Its Objects, pp 297—307 

8 Skolem, Abstract Set Theory (Notre Dame Mathematical Lectures, 8, University of 
Notre Dame, 1962) 
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Viewed as a partial rehabilitation of Russellian logicism, it still leaves 
us with the problem of the axiom of infinity Burgess and Allen 
Hazen showed that arithmetic with Ap induction (that ıs, induction 
on formulae only with bounded quantifiers) and exponentiation, 
called IA, + exp, can be obtained ın this way, with a quite modest use 
of ramified second-order logic ° They follow Nelson m the method of 
obtaining order, addition, and multiplication, and a modified version 
of Nelson in obtaining exponentiation Ramified logic makes obtaining 
Ao induction easier than if one sought interpretability m Q 

Chapter 2 of Fixing Frege presents this work, adapted to a more Fregean 
setting The relevance to Frege’s logic derives from the fact that Terence 
Parsons’s consistency proof extends to ramified second-order logic, as 
was shown by Richard Heck " The simplest predicative Fregean system, 
Burgess’s PV (§2 1), which has first-order comprehension and axiom V 
as an axiom (but no abstraction terms), already yields infinity Then the 
work of “Predicative Logic” can be adapted to show that IAo + exp 
1s interpretable 1n much the same way 1n a system with one more level 
of concepts 

The claim of PV and related systems to be strictly predicative might 
be challenged on a ground that is not available ın the case of the 
Russelhan logic of “Predicative Logic " This ıs the sort of impredica- 
tivity to which attention has been called by Øystein Linnebo the ex- 
tension {X of a concept X1s to be determined by what objects X falls 
under, but X itself ıs one of the objects whose falling under X 1s 
relevant ! However, Mihai Ganea has shown that PV is interpretable 
in Q ? That should be enough to show that that PV 1s at least strictly 
predicatively reducible 

Consistent predicative versions of axiom V raise what may be a silly 
question It 15 tempting to think that 1f axiom V had not turned out 
to be inconsistent, Frege would have succeeded in showing anthmetic 
to be a part of logic It 1s not clear what sense we can make of this 
thought, because it concerns a contrary-to-fact conditional where 
the antecedent 1s straightforwardly impossible, because it negates a 


? Burgess and Hazen, "Predicauve Logic and Formal Anthmetic,” Notre Dame Journal 
of Formal Logic, XXXIX (1998) 1-17, hereafter “Predicative Logic " 

Heck, “On the Consistency of Predicative Fragments of Frege’s Grundgesetze der 
Anthmetik,” History and Philosophy of Logic, xvi1 (1996) 209-20 

1 f jnnebo, “Predicative Fragments of Frege Anthmetic,” The Bulletin of Symbolic Logic, 
xi (2004) 153-74, §2 

? Ganea, "Burgess! PV Is Robinson’s Q,” The Journal of Symbolic Logic, LXXII (2007) 
619-24 Ganea’s result was quickly generahzed by Albert Visser in “The Predicative 
Frege Hierarchy,” Annals of Pure and Applied Logic (forthcoming) In particular, P?V is 
mutually mterpretable with Q with an added axiom stating that Q 1s consistent 
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rather simple mathematical truth, namely that Frege's logic with 
axiom V 1s inconsistent But now we have a restriction of axiom V that 
1s consistent, and some basic arithmetic can be developed in it 
Should we say that IAj + exp zs a part of logic, as Frege claimed for 
all of (second-order) arithmetic? 

I think there is something very counterintuitive about this sugges- 
tion, but still t 1s not so clear as ıt might be why it should be rejected 
Burgess indicates a proof that 1f 1terated exponentiation 1s added, the 
result 15 not interpretable even with as many more finite levels of con- 
cepts as one wishes Is it plausible to think that arithmetic with expo- 
nentiation 1s logical, while with iterated exponentiation it is not? Since 
a predicatively restricted axiom V with transfinite levels has not so far 
as I know been explored, and such a theory might enable one to ob- 
tain 1terated exponentiation, that argument 1s not decisive 

The question of transfinite levels 1s of interest because ıt raises the 
question of what the limits of strict predicatiity are If we grant (as I do 
elsewhere) that Russelhan logic with finite levels 1s strictly predicative, 
why should we not go further and admit transfinite levels? It would have 
to be possible to recognize by strictly predicative methods that they 
are well founded I do not know even a mathematically precise way of 
formulating the question 


III 


Leaving aside strict predicativity for the moment, it 15 hard to see how 
we can have logicism without logical objects Are the extensions ad- 
mitted by PV or its extensions P"V obtained by admitting more levels 
of the ramified hierarchy of concepts logical objects? If so, why are the 
cardinal numbers admitted by HP not? It ıs a familiar claim that 
no axiom that imphes the existence of a number of objects can be 
a logical principle That apphes as well to consistent restrictions of 
axiom V as to HP There 1s an additional objection to HP, namely that 
since it explicitly involves the concept of number, 1t would be question- 
begging to assume it to be logical in order to prove that arithmetic 1s 
part of logic But that does not imply that numbers are not logical ob- 
jects, only that they cannot be assumed to be such at a certain stage of 
argument Butin practice neo-Fregeans have not tried to argue that HP 
1s a logical truth, rather that it 1s analytic I do not intend to get into 
questions about analyticity here In the present context, it would have 
to be argued that an analyticity clarm advances the argument with re- 
spect to the logical character of these principles 

Let us return to axiom V Is there any reason why unproblematic 
instances should be accepted as logical, even though they imply the 
existence of objects? One counterargument ıs that logic should allow 
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us to reason about hypothetical situations ın which very few objects 
exist, or even none, while even PV requires the domain of objects to 
be infinite I do not think this argument ıs decisive It can be replied 
that we can reason about such situations without assuming that what 
we use in our reasoning 1s the whole of logic The defender of PV 
as logic can say that a world with, say, exactly 17 objects 1s not really 
logically possible, but it ıs possible in a more restricted way, say first- 
order possible In practice what we are interested 1n anyway 1s not a 
situation where 17 objects are all that there 1s in some absolute sense, 
but rather in the possibility that a domain considered for some purpose 
or other, without that assumption, has only 17 members 

George Boolos wnites, “A sentence is a logical truth only if 1t 1s true 
no matter what objects 1t speaks of and no matter to which of them its 
predicates or other non-logical words apply "? This gives a natural and 
coherent criterion, and it excludes logical objects For that reason it 
will not persuade the friend of such objects Boolos admits vagueness 
about what expressions are logical There 1s also the question of what 
should count as an object, a point that particularly affects second- 
order logic because of the question whether second-order entities 
are objects 

The more fundamental reasons for disallowing objectamplying 
principles as logical come from the inexhaustibility of mathematics 
and what I would call the entanglement of logic and mathematics 
A simple illustration of the latter 1s the elementary fact that although 
validities in first-order logic hold for all nonempty domains (and the 
exclusion of the empty domain 1s just the conventional exclusion of a 
trivial case), to witness nonvaldities one needs domains of cardinalities 
up to and including Xp, but of course one can always obtain these 
domains as subsets of the natural numbers, and so from mathematics 
In the case of second-order logic with standard semantics, even vald- 
ities can be equivalent to high-level set-theoretic statements, as the 
much discussed example of the continuum hypothesis shows (That 
1s relevant to remarks Burgess makes about second-order logic, which 
I will come to later) That may, however, be an objection to standard 
semantics If we consider proof procedures for second-order logic, we 
find ourselves climbing up a hierarchy of mathematical theories, into 
something looking suspiciously set-theoretical For example the 
second-order Dedekind-Peano axioms imply the Godel sentence for 
second-order arithmetic, but this ıs not provable in the usual systems 
of second-order logic The plausibly logical proof that I can think of 


3 Boolos, “The Standard of Equality of Numbers” (1990), p 214 of the reprint m 
Logic, Logic, and Logic (Cambridge. Harvard, 1998) 
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involves a detour through therd-order logic But then the same issue 
arises for the Godel sentence for third-order arithmetic One can iterate 
this, even into the transfinite, but then one has to unify the finite levels, 
compromising the interpretation 1n terms of Fregean levels of concepts 
or Russellian types of propositional functions And the ordinals to index 
the levels are a set-theoretic mportation When one follows out the 
implications of its incompleteness, higher-order logic begins to look 
very much like set theory in sheep's clothing, as Quine claimed on very 
different grounds “* 

What 1s the relevance of these considerations to the status of object- 
implying principles hke Axiom V and HP? Just as one can formulate 
stronger and stronger principles of second-order logic, one can 
“reflect” many of them down into the domain of objects, for example 
by saying that certain concepts have extensions But then one can in 
general give a mathematical motivation for introducing new and 
stronger such principles, more and more entangled with mathe- 
matics If we had an epistemological ground for thinking that our 
knowledge of these principles was clearer than and prior to our 
knowledge of the usual mathematics, we might be able to msist, con- 
trary to Boolos’s criterion, that we are just introducing new logical 
principles I see no reason to think we have such a ground, but I will 
not attempt to argue this here 


IV 


There 1s historical irony in the fact that the context in which axiom V 
can be rescued ıs that of predicativity I should admit that the work 
Burgess presents shows that predicativity 1s sufficient to save axiom V, 
not that ıt ıs necessary There are stronger versions proved consistent 
by Kai Wehmeier and Fernando Ferreira that might still be claimed to 
be predicative 5 In 82 4, Burgess uses impredicative auxiliary theories 
goVand Qo" Vin order to construct models of PVand P*V The motivation 
for introducing these theories seems purely technical, and Burgess 
does not explore what mathematics might be developed in them 

As was briefly noted ın section 1, the notion of impredicative defin:- 
tion, and its relevance to logic and mathematics, came to the fore in 
writings of Pomcaré and Russell in the first decade of the twentieth 


“The points made m this paragraph are developed at greater length in my “Some 
Consequences of the Entanglement of Logic and Mathematics,” in WK Essler 
and Michael Frauchiger, eds , Proceedings of the Second Lauener Symposium on Analytical 
Philosophy (Frankfurt Ontos, forthcoming) 

B Kai Wehmeier, “Consistent Fragments of the Grundgesetze and the Existence of 
Non-logical Objects," Synthese, CXXI (1999) 309-28, Fernando Ferreira and Wehmeier, 
“On the Consistency of the Aj -CA Fragment of Frege's Grundgesetze,” Journal of Philo- 
sophical Logic, xxx1 (2002) 301-11 
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century, when Frege was still alive and active Even Weyl’s early work, 
the sharpest challenge to mathematical practice from a predicativist 
point of view, 1s contemporaneous with Frege's late philosophical ar- 
ticles Yet I do not know of any evidence that Frege paid any attention 
to these controversies or to issues about predicativity In his last years 
he defended his logic without axiom V, essentially second-order logic, 
as “fundamental logic” and did not show any concern about quantrfi- 
cation over all concepts or a rule of inference that was equivalent to 
full comprehension He clearly placed the blame for the contradiction 
1n his system on the introduction of extensions and axiom V, suggesting 
that the very idea of nominalizing predicates 1s ill conceived 

Unconcern with predicativity was in keeping with Frege’s generally 
realistic attitude, ın this case applied to concepts and relations Yet I 
wish to suggest that Frege’s own conception of what a concept 1s raises 
the same issues about predicativity that later thinkers found persuasive 
This 1s not to say that Frege ought to have been some sort of predicativist 
Apart from making out that the question of predicativity 1s not so 
remote from Frege as ıt might seem, I want to suggest that there 1s 
a tension 1n Frege's account of concepts that has some relation to 
Russell’s own problem about the axiom of reducibility What 1s a con- 
cept according to Frege? It 1s the reference of a predicate, that 1s a sen- 
tence with argument places to be filled Especially in the essay “On 
Concept and Object,” the explanation of the notion relies heavily 
on appeals to language Thus he says that a concept 1s “the meaning 
(Bedeutung) of a grammatical predicate" (p 198n) “A conceptis what 
1s meant by a predicate" (p 198) In Grundlagen $66, using a terminology 
that he had rejected by “On Concept and Object,” he writes, “Concept 
1s for me a possible predicate of a singular judgeable content, object a 
possible subject of such” (p 77n ) " 

Now one might try to attribute to Frege the view that what concepts 
there are is derivative from what can be expressed in language Then 
a "possible judgeable content" would be what ıs expressed by a possible 
sentence, that 1s, a sentence that might be uttered so as to make an 
assertion Then the questions about definability that gave rise to the 
problem of predicativity would arise for him I do not think Frege 
commits himself to that view, but ıt 1s not so clear what alternative con- 
ception he has of what concepts there are 

A reason for thinking that what has Just been proposed is not 
Frege's view 1s the conception of concepts as functions, laid out in 


5 Frege's writings are cited in the original pagination, given m the best editions in 
German and English 
This is a rare place where Frege uses a modal term m explammg something 
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Function and Concept ? At the outset of that essay, Frege says that a 
scientific expression (evidently in this case “function”) first appears 
with a clear-cut meaning where this 1s required for the statement of 
a law And the discovery of “higher Analysis" involved “setting forth 
laws holding for functions in general” (pp 1-2) And a completely 
general notion of function, without any restriction of definabihty, 
had come into analysis m the course of the nineteenth century It 1s 
reasonable to conjecture that Frege thought that whatever mathemat- 
ical reasons there were to take quantification over all functions on, 
say, natural or real numbers, to have a definite meaning, would carry 
over to functions whose values are the True and the False 

If that conjecture 1s right, then Frege has introduced an independent 
mathematical assumption into his “fundamental logic,” which needs the 
assumption that concepts are closed under quantification over all con- 
cepts or functions It 1s possible that he could have a predicative theory 
of concepts and prove an “axiom of reducibility" from assumptions about 
functions That would be a step away from logicism, but not greater than 
what he took m his last years in abandoning the idea of logical objects 


V 


The remarks about Frege in the previous section provide a sort of 
bndge between the discussion of chapter 2 of Fixing Frege and the con- 
tent of chapter 3 Of the options for a consistent subtheory of Frege’s 
with full second-order logic, the one most explored is Frege arithmetic 
FA, the result of dropping extensions and axiom V and replacing them 
with a primitive number operator £ and HP as presumably nonlogical 
axiom (see section 1 above) This theory 1s the focus of the neo-Fregean 
program of Wright and his associates That the Dedekind-Peano axioms 
can be proved ın it was essentially proved by Frege and ıs now called 
Frege’s Theorem Burgess does not give a detailed proof of Frege’s 
Theorem (butsee pp 25-26) and n the early part of chapter 3 concen- 
trates on what he calls the Geach-Boolos converse (the second observa- 
tion mentioned at the beginning of this essay), that FA 1s interpretable 
in second-order arithmetic Burgess then presents some refinements of 
Frege’s theorem 

Both axiom Vand HP are examples of abstraction principles, which 
introduce a term-forming operator and state an identity condition for 
objects designated by such terms as an equivalence relation on objects 


P Frege had given a straightforwardly linguistic explanation of his notion of function 
in Begnffschrift §9 However, there he does not distinguish between the function and 
an expression for it The earlier formulation ıs 1mpheitly repudiated in Function and 
Concept, p 2 

1 The history of these matters ıs somewhat complicated, see §3 1 
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in the domain or on concepts over the domain Such principles, as 
presented ın §§62—69 of the Grundlagen, have been found very attrac- 
tive as a way of explaining reference to a category of abstract objects, 
and Wright’s program includes an effort to axiomatize branches of 
mathematics by such principles, on the model of Frege anthmetic In 
$3 2-3 4 Burgess discusses the extension of this program beyond arith- 
metic and the general logical issues about abstraction principles that 
this poses, which have been explored deeply and in detail by Kit Fine ? 

Abstraction on concepts 15 more obviously problematic, because the 
equivalence relation involved can be znflatonary, that 1s have more 
equivalence classes than there are objects 1n the domain, which 1m- 
plies that such an abstraction cannot have a standard model Axiom 
V has that character by Cantor’s theorem, but HP evidently does not 
The general study of abstraction principles was touched off by the 
“bad company” objection to Wnght’s program Why should we accept 
HP and comparable principles that yield further number systems (see 
pp 161-63) when other abstraction principles, at least superficially 
plausible, lead to contradiction, and moreover two individually consis- 
tent such principles can be jointly inconsistent? §§3 3-3 4 develop 
Fine's general theory of abstraction The idea 1s that 1n addition to 
being noninflationary, equivalences on which abstraction 1s allowed 
should satisfy a condition of invariance under permutations that 1s sug- 
gested by Tarski’s well-known criterion for a concept to be logical In 
§3 3, following Fine, Burgess shows that a weak theory of concept ab- 
straction 1s strong enough to interpret third-order arithmetic, and in 
§3 4, sharpening Fine, he shows that a stronger such theory 1s inter- 
pretable 1n third-order arithmetic It follows that the theory 1s more 
than strong enough to interpret "ordinary mathematics" but falls short 
of higher set theory (see p 184) However, this satisfactory response to 
the bad-company problem obtains for equivalences of monadic con- 
cepts The problem remains unsolved for polyadic concepts 

$3 5 discusses restrictions of axiom V to “well-behaved” extensions, 
of which the best known ıs Boolos’s “New V,” where the terms formed 
by the extension operator obey axiom V if the concept ıs not equi- 
numerous with the domain and have a single default value otherwise 7 
Burgess shows of this and a couple of other similar theories, that with no 
other set existence axioms they are mutually interpretable with second- 
order arithmetic ? However, if axioms of infinity and power set are 
added, the theory becomes equivalent to ZFC (see p 189) 


Fine, The Limits of Abstraction (New York Oxford, 2002) 
21 Boolos, “Saving Frege from Contradiction” (1987), m Logic, Logic, and Logic, pp 171-82 
2 In the case of New V, this was proved in Boolos, op. cit, pp 181-82 
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VI 


At the end of the book, Burgess discusses some issues about second- 
order logic, somewhat in abstraction from the Fregean or neo- 
Fregean context The matter 1s introduced by his development of a 
"Fregeanized" version of set theory based on Paul Bernays's second- 
order reflection principle * Axioms expressing the subordination of 
sets to concepts enable Burgess to derive Bernays’s principle from a 
simpler one that does not require the reflecting set to be transitive * 
Bernays had already shown the great power of his version of the prin- 
ciple, so that the power transfers to the simpler version The second- 
order logic required 1s monadic In his elegant paper “E pluribus 
unum Plural Logic and Set Theory," Burgess had already exploited 
this feature to develop a formulation of Bernays set theory using 
plural logic 

It 1s a somewhat strange feature of the literature on second-order 
logic that although it ıs frequently observed that the mcompleteness theo- 
rem implies that there can be no completeness theorem for the standard 
semantics, one looks in vain for formalisms that introduce additional 
axioms or rules to compensate for the incompleteness, except for ver- 
sions of the axiom of choice The examples I gave earlier of underivable 
validities are somewhat artificial, but they were meant to illustrate the 
fact that if one searches for stronger and stronger such extensions of 
second-order logic, one 1s led to higher-order logic and then set theory 

Burgess makes an observation that clarifies the relation of “intuitive” 
second-order validity with validity in the sense of standard set-theoretic 
semantics The former concept might seem to be not at all clear or pre- 
cise Burgess himself intimates two different explanations (1n the monadic 
case) 1n discussing an example on p 206 Considering the formula 


(5) YUAu( Uv & ®vv & ) 
he writes 


What it means to say that (5) 1s satisfiable 1s that there are some objects 
and some relation on them such that (5) comes out true if the object 
variables u are taken to range over all and only those objects, the con- 


? Bernays, "Zur Frage der Unendlichkeitsschernata in der axiomatischen Mengenlehre,” 
m Essays on the Foundations of Mathematws, Dedicated to Prof A A Fraenkel on His 70th Birthday 
(Jerusalem Magnes, 1961), pp 3—49, revised English translation in Gert H Muller, ed, 
Sets and Classes On the Work by Paul Bernays (Amsterdam North-Holland, 1976), pp 121-72 

The principle is highly sensitive to what notation 1s taken as primitive Linnebo 
argues that this 1s a difficulty for the significance of Burgess’s simplification in “Burgess 
on Plural Logic and Set Theory,” Philosophia Mathematica, xv (2007) 79-93 

*5 Philosophia Mathematica, X11 (2004) 193-221, reprinted in Mathematics, Models, and 
Modality (New York Cambndge, 2008) 
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cept variables U are taken to range over all and only those concepts un- 
der which such objects fall, and the symbol ® 1s taken to stand for the 
relation ın question 


Thus he seems to be using a plural interpretation to give an “intuitive” 
domain for the object and concept variables But then he says that the 
satisfiability of (5) ıs equivalent to the truth of the formula 


(6) AXARVUC X3vw(Xo & Uv & Rov & ) 


But that suggests that “intuitive” satisfiability 1s arrived at by a procedure 
involving simply taking the second-order language at face value, bracket- 
ing questions about how 1t 1s to be interpreted 

Burgess goes on to make the very useful observation that if one as- 
sumes Bernays set theory, then the intuitive and the standard concep- 
tions of satisfiability (and therefore of validity) become equivalent It 
1s on the second of my two readings of Burgess’s conception of the 
intuitive notions that this ıs most straightforward, since the quantifiers 
in (6) can be relativized to a set, and subconcepts of sets have sets as 
their extensions by separation 

In “E pluribus unum” Burgess not only makes free use of plural logic, 
as the nature of his enterprise requires, but also accepts the contro- 
versial thesis of Boolos that plural logic 1s ontologically innocent. A 
theory formulated in plural logic does not introduce ontological com- 
mitment to entities not in the range of the first-order variables He 
also appeals to a plural intuition to make the comprehension schema 
seem obvious 


It says that for any condition there are some objects such that an object is 
among them if and only if the condition holds Which objects are these? 
The objects of which the condition holds, of course!” 


I am not sure how much philosophical weight Burgess wishes to 
assign in the end to plural logic and the innocence thesis At the 
end of Fixing Frege he evidently regards the notorious “concept horse” 
problem as fatal to Frege's own understanding of concepts and quan- 
tification over them And he intimates that Bernays's set theory for- 
mulated ın plural logic might claim to be a fundamental theory 
(213-14) Although he does not offer any other understanding of 
it, the use just mentioned of simply taking the second-order language 
at face value (thus not resolving questions of how to read it) might 
suggest that he 1s not quite committed on the question 

Not being especially a friend of second-order logic, I do not have a 
ready alternative to offer him But a point on which he is silent in 


8E plunbus unum," p 109 of reprint Cf Fung Frege, p 213 
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these writings 1s how to understand quantification over all sets Else- 
where I have tried to make sense of the idea that classes are “poten- 
tially” sets, when we quantify over “all sets” and expect this to obey the 
laws of full quantificational logic, the possibility 1s always there of 
reaching a standpoint where there are more sets ” That would make 
the standard semantics the most inclusive semantics for second-order 
logic Some evidence, such as remarks about Dummett’s “indefinite 
extensibility,” suggests that Burgess would not find this line of thought 
congenial But :t would in any event be too remote from the work of 
Fixing Frege and raise too many large issues to pursue it here 
Because of the ground it covers and the elegant way 1n which it 
covers 1t, Fixing Frege is likely to be the for some time to come the stan- 
dard introduction to the logical work developing and investigating 
logical systems and ideas inspired by Frege’s construction However, 
work of the relevant kind will continue and be stimulated by Burgess’s 
book, so that ıt will contribute to making itself out of date Thus I 
hope that when that time comes he will prepare a second edition of 
this excellent book 
CHARLES PARSONS 
Harvard University 


V Sce essays 8, 9, and 10 of Mathematics in Philosophy (Ithaca Cornell, 1983, corrected 
paperback 2005), and “The Problem of Absolute Universality,” in Agustin Rayo and 
Gabnel Uzquiano, eds , Absolute Generaltty (New York Oxford, 2006), pp 208-19 
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RIGHTS AND STATE PUNISHMENT” 


n my view, the three most important contributions to the philo- 

sophical literature on punishment published in the twentieth cen- 

tury are WD Ross's discussion in The Right and the Good, HLA 
Hart's paper, “Prolegomenon to the Principles of Punishment,” and 
John Simmons's article, “Locke and the Right to Punish ”! In this 
essay, I aim to draw upon their insights to develop a “nghts” theory 
of state punishment I then explain how this theory confirms the need 
to revise the prevailing justification for international criminal law 


ROSS, HART, AND SIMMONS 


Ross's great insight was that the morality of punishment must be 
cashed out ın the currency of rights In particular, he appreciated that 
each of us has a right of dominion over our self-regarding affairs 
which makes it 1mpermissible for others to punish us, a nght that we 
retain unless we violate the rights of others And if this 1s correct, there 
18 an important sense in which the vast majority of the work done on 
the topic has been largely beside the point This 1s because so much of 
what has been written on punishment has sought to identify its gen- 
eral justifying am But the logic of nghts 1s such that they typically 
trump our general pursuit of even legitimate arms. As a consequence, 
it does not automatically follow that we may permussibly punish some- 
one, even if doing so would serve laudable aims To be sure, such 


“Tam indebted to Loren Lomasky, Russ Shafer-Landau, John Simmons, Carl Wellman, 
and the JOURNAL’s reviewers for their helpful comments on earher drafts of this paper 
I am also extremely grateful to the participants in the Arizona Current Research Work- 
shop, hosted by the Kendrick Program in Philosophy of Freedom, which David Schmidtz 
generously organized on my behalf 

! Ross, The Right and the Good (New York Oxford, 1930), pp 56-64 Hart's essay 1s 
reprinted in his collection of papers, Punishment and Responsibihty (New York Oxford, 
1968), pp 1—27 Simmons’s article was published in Philosophy & Public Affairs, xx, 4 
(Fall 1991) 311-49 
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aims may play a part in an adequate justification of punishment, but 
even all of them combined would not suffice in the absence of some 
explanation as to why we do not violate the rights of those we punish 

"Prolegomenon to the Principles of Punishment" 15 rightly cele- 
brated for distinguishing among the various questions regarding the 
morality of punishment and then suggesting that different theoreti- 
cal approaches must be brought to bear on these distinct matters As 
Hart puts ıt “different principles (each of which may ın a sense be 
called a Justification’) are relevant at different points in a morally 
acceptable account of punishment” Most importantly, Hart distin- 
guishes between what we might call the “macro” question of “What 
justifies the general practice of punishment?” and the "micro" ques- 
tions regarding its distribution “To whom may punishment be ap- 
plied>” and “How severely may we punish? Distinguishing among 
these questions ıs important, Hart suggests, because, while utihtan- 
anism famously bas unpalatable implications regarding the distribu- 
tion of punishment, 1t seems best able to justify the general practice 
of punishment And since retributvism appears to have the opposite 
strengths and weaknesses, perhaps we should adopt a hybnd approach 
which combines utilitarianism as punishment’s general justifying aim 
with a retributive theory of the just distribution of punishment 

Simmons's paper, “Locke and the Right to Punish,” 1s not canonical 
like Hart's, but I regard it as similarly important because it calls atten- 
tion to the often overlooked question of who may do the punishing 
Even 1f we agree both that punishment as a practice 1s justified and 
that all and only guilty people should be punished in proportion to 
their moral guilt, for instance, 1t remains an open question as to who 
may exact this punishment Simmons speculates that this question 
has been relatively neglected because it falls “squarely within the 
province of political philosophy,” but I suspect that its neglect has 
more to do with the fact that we tend to be unreflective statists * 
Unless one takes anarchism seriously, ıt seems obvious who should 
do the punishing surely the state should have sole responsibility for 
punishing criminals 

As impressive as these three landmark discussions are, ultimately I 
am fully persuaded by none of them I have no qualms with Ross's 
analysis, as far as 1t goes, but he does not address the question on 
which Simmons focuses Why s the state uniquely authorized to punish 
criminals? Hart does not tackle this question either What 1s more, his 


? Hart, “Prolegomenon to the Principles of Punishment,” p 3 
"Tod, p 3 
‘Simmons, “Locke and the Right to Punish,” p 311 
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analysis seems to suffer from a dialectical instabihty In particular, one 
wonders why we can rely on utilitarianism as a general justifying aim 
of punishment given the 1nadequacy of its implications regarding the 
distribution of punishment Does not utilitarianism's unpalatable con- 
clusion as to when and why punishing the innocent can be permissi- 
ble reveal a fundamental flaw? If so, presumably this disqualifies 
utilitarianism as a viable candidate to answer any question about the 
morality of punishment Or, if one insists that utitarianism has not 
been disqualified, why may we not rely on it to answer questions of 
distribution, despite its counterintuitive 1mplications? 

My problem with Simmons’s analysis 1s not with his understanding 
of the morality of punishment in general, it 1s with his views on the 
permussibility of state punishment Like Locke, Simmons adopts a 
voluntarism which entails that a state could not have the exclusive 
night to punish criminals unless its citizens had alienated their natu- 
ral executive rights to the government in morally valid transactions 
Unlike Locke, however, Simmons doubts that any existing state has 
in fact garnered the consent of its constituents Because of this, he 
1s forced to conclude that no state has the exclusive nght to punish 
criminals within its territory As a result, Simmons 1s enough of an 
anarchist that he cannot explain why ordinary citizens must refrain 
from vigilantism I agree with much of what Simmons says about 
the nght to punish in the state of nature (I agree, for instance, that 
individuals enjoy the natural executive right to punish criminals ) But 
because I believe that many existing states do 1n fact enjoy an exclu- 
sive right to punish duly convicted criminals within their respective 
territories, I reject Simmons’s conclusion 

Even 1f none of these three analyses 1s ultimately satisfactory on its 
own, their insights remain doubly instructive insofar as they enable us 
to see more clearly why each of the standard theories of punishment 
1s inadequate and, more importantly, what form a more compelling 
account must take With this 1n mind, let us see if we can draw upon 
their insights to design a more adequate theory of state punishment 


TOWARD A RIGHTS THEORY OF PUNISHMENT 


Ross's focus upon rights 1s instructive because it reveals that much of 
what has been written on punishment suffers from a fundamental 
flaw This 15 because so many authors have ignored nghts and focused 
instead on the ams of punishment According to retributivism, the 
general justifying aim of punishment 1s to serve justice by giving crim- 
1nals the hard treatment they deserve, utilitarianism suggests that the 
aim 1s to deter everyone from committing crimes, moral education 
theory insists that the aim 1s to help morally educate the criminal and 
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society at large, expressivist theory claims that the chief aim 1s for soc 
ety to express its emphatic denunciation of the criminal’s behavior, 
restitutrve theory alleges that the aim is to restore the victums, and so- 
cietal safety-valve theory claims that the aim 1s to provide an effective, 
peaceful outlet for socially disruptive emotions I think that all of these 
ams help explain why we should wanta properly constructed system of 
punishment, but they cannot by themselves show why 1t would be per- 
mussible to institute one ° Only a nghts-based analysis will suffice here, 
because the type of justification we seek for punishment must demon- 
strate that punishment ıs permussible, and ıt would only be permissible 1f 
it violated no one's rights 

To appreciate this basic point about the relationship between aims, 
rights, and adequate justification, consider the following scenario 
Suppose that Jack wants a large portion of Jill’s money ın order to go 
to college and law school, so that he can then provide affordable legal 
counsel to low-income chents These admirable aims may well explain 
why Jack wants Jill's money, but they cannot by themselves explain why 
Jack would be justified ın taking the money, because they say nothing 
about the various rights involved In particular, absent some sort of 
explanation to the contrary, Jill stands in a privileged moral position 
of ownership over her money, and this position entails that Jack may 
not permissibly help himself to ıt, no matter how laudable his aims 
are ê Now, if Jill had promised Jack that she would pay for his education, 
then this may well explain why Jack does not act impermissibly ın help- 
ing himself to the funds in question But notice in this case Jack's arms 
are not the crucial variable, Jill's promise ıs Of course, one can imagine 
a scenario 1n which Jill agrees to fund Jack's education precisely because 
he has such commendable aims, but even here Jack's aims are not by 
themselves a sufficient justification Without Jill's consent, Jack still may 
not permissibly take Jill’s money And with this in mind, we are in a better 
position to appreciate the value of Ross's orientation 

In my view, the enduring lesson of Ross's analysis 1s that one cannot 
Justify state punishment without establishing that ıt violates no one's 
rights And because being punished seems to violate one's life, liberty, 


*AsFH Bradley explains, “We may have regard for whatever considerations we 
please—our own convenience, the good of society, the benefit of the offenders, we 
are fools, and worse, 1f we fail to do so Having once the right to punish, we may modify 
the punishment according to the useful and the pleasant, but these are external to the 
matter, they cannot give us a right to punish, and nothing can do that but criminal 
desert” (Ethical Studws (New York Oxford, 1962, 9"4 ed ), pp 26-27) 

I do not mean to suggest that Jill’s nght ıs perfectly general and absolute If Jack 
needed Jill's money ın order to save the world from a nuclear holocaust, for instance, 
then presumably he could permissibly take 1t without Jill’s permission 
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and/or property rights, one question arises immediately Why does 
state punishment not violate the rights of those punished? After all, 
Just as the fact that Jill owns her money entails that others may not 
permissibly commandeer it, each individual's privileged position of 
moral dominion over her own affairs entails that others may not 
permissibly incarcerate or otherwise punish her However, just as Jill 
can waive the nght to her money (if she gives 1t to Jack, for in- 
stance), one can forfeit one’s rnght against being punished When 
one wrongly harms another, for instance, one forfeits the privileged 
position of dominion over one’s self-regarding affairs Moreover, one 
loses this moral shield in direct proportion with how badly one mis- 
treats others This 1s why the innocent may not permissibly be pun- 
ished, those who misbehave only a httle may be punished only a 
correspondingly small amount, and those who behave worse may 
be punished more severely As Ross puts it 


the offender, by violating the life or liberty or property of another, has 
lost his own right to have his life, liberty, or property respected, so that 
the state has no prima face duty to spare him, as it has a prima facie duty 
to spare the innocent It is morally at liberty to injure him as he has in- 
jJured others, or to inflict any lesser injury on him, or to spare him, ex- 
actly as consideration both of the good of the community and of his own 
good requires If, on the other hand, a man has respected the nghts of 
others, there 1s a strong and distinctive objection to the state's inflicting 
any penalty on him with a view to the good of the community or even to 
his own good ’ 


Thus, while it 1s permissible to punish people in proportion with how 
badly they violate the nghts of others, 1t 1s just as wrong to over-punish 
someone as 1t 1s to punish someone who has done nothing 1mpermus- 
sible This ıs because a slightly guilty person retains her night against 
being punished too strenuously just as an innocent person retains 
her nght against any punishment whatsoever As a result, a state would 
not appear to violate the rights of duly convicted criminals as long as 
it neither punishes the innocent nor over-punishes the guilty 

At this point, one might object that this view 1s merely retributivism 
by another name Indeed, it 1s not uncommon to call the position 
that we must not punish the innocent or over-punish the guilty 
“negative” retributvism ê The position outlined. above ıs admittedly 


"Ross, The Right and the Good, pp 60-61 

SASRA Duff explains, “a negative retribuuvist tells us only that we may punish the 
guilty, or that ıt would not be unjust to punish them, a positive retributivist holds that 
we ought to punish the guilty, or that justice demands their punishment” (Punishment, 
Communication, and Community (New York Oxford, 2001), p 19) 
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akin to retributivism both because it ıs deontological and because 
it insists that no one should be punished who does not deserve ıt 
This nghts thesis 1s importantly distinct from retributivism, though, 
since it suggests a side-constramt rather than an am As a mere side- 
constraint, the rights thesis contends only that ıt would be mpermis- 
sible to punish. the innocent, it says nothing about why we might 
want to punish the guilty As a consequence, this rights thesis 1s ad- 
mittedly compatible with positive retributivism, but ıt 15 equally com- 
patible with the sadist's view that we should want to punish people 
because 1t 1s enjoyable to make others suffer, or even the abolitionist 
who contends that we have no good reason to punish people Thus, 
while it 1s not for me to stipulate how others should use the term 
‘negative’ retributivism, I believe that 1t invites confusion to label a 
rights-based position like Ross’s as “retributivism ” 

But notice Even if Ross’s analysis 1s on the right track, 1t supplies 
at most one component of an adequate defense of state punishment 
As noted above, even 1f a criminal forfeits her right of dominion over 
her self-regarding affairs and thus may permissibly be punished, it 
does not follow that the state should be doing the punishing Imagine, 
for instance, that Anna assaults Betty It seems correct that Betty may 
now treat Anna ın ways that would have been impermissible before 
the assault, but 1t does not follow that some random third party, say, 
Claire, may permissibly punish Anna. And if Claire may not punish 
Anna, what gives the state the right to insert itself into a private matter 
between Anna and Betty? The point here is that, although Anna may 
not nghteously object if Betty punishes her, perhaps Anna retains 
her dominion over third parties What ıs more, even if Anna cannot 
object to third parties meting out the punishment, perhaps Betty has 
a nght to complain If anyone occupies an advantaged position over 
Anna, presumably ıt ıs Betty Perhaps Betty has an exclusive right to 
punish Anna and, unless Betty freely delegates her authority to some- 
one else, no third party may unilaterally take 1t upon herself to pun- 
ish Anna In brief, even if Ross's nghts-based analysis can help justify 
the victim s imposing the hard treatment of punishment, it does not 
necessarily justify the state's (or any other third party's) doling out 
the punishment Thus, we are faced with a second rights question 
Why does state punishment not violate the nghts of the vicam? 

One standard response to this objection 1s to assert that the state 
may permissibly punish a criminal because any third party 1s per- 
mitted to do so In terms of the example offered just above, this 
line of argument suggests that it ıs not so difficult to explam why 
the state may punish Anna, because everyone (not just Betty) has the 
nght to punish Anna for assaulting Betty Thus, in response to the 
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question “What gives the state the mght to punish Anna when Claire 
may not?" the appropriate response 1s thought to be “Nothing sets 
the state apart from Claire, but this is no problem because Claire also 
has the right to punish Anna ? 

The adequacy of this response obviously depends upon whether 
everyone or only direct victims have the right to punish criminals in 
the state of nature, and this, 1n my view, 1s something about which 
reasonable people can disagree On the one hand, some believe that 
the victum occupies a unique, privileged position over anyone who has 
violated her rights, and that this special standing 1s best captured in 
terms of having an exclusive night to punish There are times when 
Locke seems to suggest that only the victim has an executive right, 
but most of what he writes 1s more in keeping with the idea that any- 
one may punish criminals (In the contemporary literature, Murray 
Rothbard adopts the former route, but Robert Nozick and Simmons 
endorse the latter?) I am inclined to agree with the Nozick/Simmons 
position that, while the victim has a special standing, this privileged 
position should not be cashed out ın terms of an exclusive right to 
punish The first thing to say in defense of this view 1s that there 
are various ways to recognize a victim's special status In particular, 
if one distinguishes between a nght to punish and a nght to repara- 
tion, one can suggest that the victim’s elevated standing should be 
understood wholly in terms of the latter That 1s, one might conclude 
that, although anyone may punish the criminal, only the victim 1s 
entitled to reparation from her What 15 more, conceiving of a victim's 
special standing solely in terms of reparation enables one to avoid a 
number of counterintuitive implications Specifically, if only the vic- 
tim may permussibly punish a criminal, it seems to follow that a crimi- 
nal could preserve her moral immunity against punishment by simply 
killing all of her vicums What 1s more, 1f the vicam has an exclusive 
executive right, then her decision to pardon a criminal for her trans- 
gressions would make ıt impermussible for anyone to punish this per- 
son Both of these conclusions seem awkward 

Thus, both because cashing out a victim's special standing 1n terms 
of reparation enables us to capture the intuition that victims occupy 
a distinctive privileged position vis-a-vis those who have violated their 
rights, and because explaining a victim’s elevated status 1n terms of an 
exclusive executive mght has unpalatable implications, I am inclined 
toward the view that everyone in the state of nature has an executive 


?See Robert Nozick's Anarchy, State and Utopia. (New York Basic Books, 1974) and 
Murray Rothbard's The Ethics of Liberty (Atlanuc Highlands, NJ Humanites Press, 1982) 
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right And if anyone may punish criminals, then we do not need a 
fancy story to explain why the state violates neither the criminal's 
nor the victim’s nights when it assigns itself the task of punishing 
wrongdoers Put in terms of our example above, the state 1s just like 
Claire (or any other third party, for that matter) in having the nght 
to punish Anna after she violates Betty’s mghts 

Even 1f we assume that the best understanding of the natural execu- 
tive right includes the idea that everyone (and not merely the victims 
of the crime in question) has the right to punish criminals, this in 
itself 1s not enough to justify state punishment More specifically, 
while this move might well justify the state s punishing, 1t does not jus- 
tify the entire institution of state punishment The problem, of course, 
1s that positing a general executive right implies only what Simmons 
calls a “competitive” nght to punish everyone has the authority to 
punish criminals, but no one may rightfully demand that others let 
her do the punishing The basic idea here 1s that whoever gets to the 
criminal first may permissibly punish her, and she violates no one 
else's right (that 1s, she does not violate the victim's exclusive right 
to punish) when she does so The problem that remains, however, 
1s that states do not merely claim a competitive right to punish, they 
claim an exclusive right States not only assert the authority to punish 
1f they happen to be the first on the scene, they insist that anyone 
who arnives before them must refrain from punishing so that the state 
can do so Indeed, states claim much more even than this Not only 
do they claim the right to be the sole party authorized to mete out 
the appropriate punishment, they claim the exclusive nght to deter- 
mine what the appropriate punishment 1s 

In fact, states understand their dominion ın this arena to be so 
extensive that they claim the right to pardon criminals In other 
words, states assert that even if a given criminal has no right not to 
be punished (indeed, even if this criminal ıs found by the state to have 
no claim against punishment), all others (including the victim) have a 
duty not to punish this criminal if the state pardons her Finally, in 
order to have the power required to enforce this incredibly extensive, 
exclusive executive right, the state claims the right to help itself to a 
share of all of its constituents’ assets, so that it has enough money to 
pay the armies of people necessary to ensure that everyone respects its 
sovereignty over this domain To recapitulate even if we conceive of 
the natural executive right as a general right enjoyed by everyone, this 
appears at most to give states a competitive liberty to punish criminals, 
it does not justify anything like the institution of state punishment 

It should now be apparent that those who seek to justify state pun- 
ishment face the following dilemma The natural executive nght can 
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be understood either as a special, exclusive right or as a general, 
competitive right Because of the extensive dominion that states 
claim for themselves, defenders of state punishment might initially 
be tempted to understand the natural executive right m the first 
manner But if the nght to punish 1s a special, exclusive right, pre- 
sumably it 1s held by the victim rather than some third party, and thus 
it 15 unclear how the state could ever permissibly punish a criminal 
If we understand the natural nght to punish as a general right held 
by everyone, on the other hand, then we can explain the state's per- 
missibly punishing criminals But then the state has only a competi- 
tive right to punish, which 1s dramatically less than the unrivalled 
sovereignty ıt clams Either way, we appear unable to justify anything 
like the institution of state punishment 

It ıs important to appreciate, however, that this dilemma does not 
prove that state punishment cannot be justified More minimally, it 
shows only that anyone who seeks to defend the institution of state 
punishment owes us a story of how the state comes to acquire an 
exclusive, executive right which initially resides either exclusively with 
the victim or (more plausibly, I think) generally with each of us The 
traditional Lockean answer 1s that this transfer takes place only in 
the case of some voluntary transaction, such as a morally valid social 
contract This type of retort will not suffice, however, because, as most 
now acknowledge, there has as a matter of historical fact been no 
such voluntary transaction between existing states and their constitu- 
ents And once one concedes this, there appear to be only two salient 
options You can either stick to your Lockean guns (as Simmons 
does, for instance) and insist that no existing state has an exclusive 
right to punish criminals, or you can offer some nonvoluntanist ac- 
count of the state’s exclusive, executive right Because I would like 
to avoid the anarchism on which Simmons ultimately settles, I will 
pursue the second option Thus, in the remainder of this paper 
I shall try to explam how a state can acquire the exclusive right to 
punish criminals 

My own view 1s that one can justify the state's exclusive dominion 
over the punitive process only if one takes stock of the aims of punish- 
ment, the importance of these aims, and a state’s unparalleled ability 
to accomplish these aims without imposing unreasonable burdens 
upon its constituents In light of this, let us begin by clarifying why 
we want to punish criminals It strikes me that each of six stan- 
dard theories of punishment supplies a different part of a plausible 
answer to this question That is, we are interested ın punishing crimi- 
nals because doing so (1) serves justice by giving criminals the hard 
treatment they deserve, (2) deters everyone from committing crimes, 
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(3) helps to morally educate both the criminal and society at large, 
(4) allows society to express 1ts moral values, (5) helps restore the 
victims along with their friends and families, and, finally, (6) provides 
an effective, peaceful outlet for socially disruptive tension Thus, al- 
though I think that the benefits of deterrence featured in (2) are by 
far the most significant, each of the traditional theories helps illum 
nate what we stand to gain from an effective institution of punishment 

With this understanding of the aims of punishment, we are now in 
a better position to see why we might favor a state monopoly in this 
arena If the state 1s justified 1n inserting itself, 1t must be because 
these six aims—particularly deterrence—can be more fully realized 
with a system of state punishment than 1f individuals were left to their 
own devices The crucial point is that things would deteriorate into a 
horribly dangerous mess 1f each individual were personally responst- 
ble for punishing those who wronged her The explanation for this 
has been laid out plainly by social contract theorists Namely, crime 
would likely increase dramatically as crimmals capitalized on the greater 
chances of escaping detection and punishment Plus, victims who 
personally mete out the punishment are more hkely to punish the in- 
nocent and over-punish the guilty Not only are justice and deterrence 
better served, ıt seems clear that aims such as moral education, societal 
safety-valve, and societal expression of values could scarcely be achieved 
at all in the absence of a state monopoly on punishment In short, all 
six aims stand to be adequately realized only ın a system with an 
authoritative body which makes, enforces, and impartially adyudicates 
promulgated rules " 

If governmental control over the institution of punishment will 
allow us better to achieve our six aims of punishment, we have a case 


Not only do I think that deterrence is the most significant aum of punishment, I 
believe that it alone 1s necessary and sufficient Putting this point in terms of human 
rights, I would say both that (1) if the state's exclusive control over punishment were 
necessary to secure everyone's human rights, then it could be justified even if :t did not 
do a particularly good job of realizing the other five arms outhned above, and that (2) if state 
sovereignty was either not necessary or not sufficient to secure everyone’s human 
rights, then it could not be justified even if it was necessary and sufficient to ade- 
quately realize the other five aims Stull, these other aims are not irrelevant, because 
they are desirable goods, and thus it buttresses the case for state control over punish- 
ment if such dominion helps us realize these additional goods 

"Here a critic might object that, although states may be more effective than indi- 
viduals at realizing the aims of a system of punishment, it 1s a false dichotomy to com- 
pare only these two options Many believe that competing private protective agencies 
could do a better job than a state monopoly, for instance I defend the necessity of 
the state elsewhere and will not retrace those arguments here For now, I shall merely 
acknowledge that a fully adequate defense of state punishment must show (among 
other things) that no less coercive option exists 
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for the state's nonconsensually taking exclusive control of the puni- 
tive process As it stands, however, this case 15 insufficient The mere 
fact that a state 1s best able to realize the aims of a process does not 
automatically give it the nght to interfere ın people's affairs The fact 
that others could do a decidedly better Job of tending my garden or 
decorating my house does not give them the right to push me aside 
and take over these projects, for instance Our commitment to my 
rights in these instances 1s indicative of our general regard for per- 
sonal sovereignty, we recognize that each person's moral dominion 
over her own life gives her the night to manage her affairs even when 
others might do so better Thus, we need a special explanation for 
why the state may nonconsensually co-opt the punishment process 
from various individuals merely because it 1s better equipped to man- 
age the task In the absence of such an account, Betty appears Just 
as entitled to (less-than-optimally) punish Anna as she 1s to (less-than- 
optimally) tend her garden and decorate her house 

The special ingredient in the recipe for political legimacy involves 
the profound importance of the aims involved there ıs a crucial dif 
ference between the consequences of my managing my home and 
garden and the consequences of my imposing my own punishments 
upon those who (I believe) violate my rights While there might be 
others who would do a better job completing the tasks involved 1n 
each portion of my life, the realm of punishment is distinguished 
by the high stakes 1nvolved not only for me, but for those around 
me If each of us does a less-than-optimal Job 1n most areas of our 
lives, no great collective harm ıs done If we all individually did our 
less-than-optimal job exacting punishments, on the other hand, the 
cumulative consequences would be quite grave To transpose this stan- 
dard lesson of social contract theory into the parlance of today peo- 
ple would be imperiled in an environment in which their human 
rights were unprotected ” It is the gravity of this particular issue, then, 
which distinguishes punishment from other matters and helps explain 
why the individual moral dominion which typically prevails against 
the expertise of third parties 1s insufficient in this realm More pre- 
cisely, 1t 15 not merely the gravity of the consequences, it 1s also the 
fact that these consequences are not solely personal In other words, 


? While I do not know whether Ross would accept all of my account, it 1s worth 
noting that Ross seems to understand the state's purpose 1n similar terms As he puts 
it “we have come to look upon the state as the organization of the community for a 
particular purpose, that of the protection of the most important nghts of individuals, 
those without which a reasonably secure and comfortable life 1s impossible” (The Right 
and the Good, p 59) 
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1t 15 1mportant that others are 1mperiled ın the absence of a state which 
satisfactorily secures the crucial aims of a system of punishment ? 

In the end, then, the reason that a state violates no nghts when it 
nonconsensually inserts itself into what might appear to be a private 
matter between Anna and Betty 1s because of the three facts that 
(1) unlike Claire, the state 1s uniquely qualified maximally to realize 
the aims of punishment, (2) unlike most matters of personal sover- 
eignty, the aims of punishment are sufficiently important to others 
to outweigh the premium we rightly place on individual moral do- 
mimon, and (3) the state can satisfactorily realize these crucial aims 
without imposing unreasonable costs upon its constituents 

It 1s important to recognize that, even if this account adequately 
explains why some states enjoy an exclusive right to punish criminals, 
it by no means follows that all states have this nght simply ın virtue of 
being de facto states An adequate defense of statism must be able to 
distinguish legitimate from illegitimate states, and presumably only 
the former would enjoy a moral nght to dominion over punishment 
Because my account alleges that states are entitled to a monopoly in 
this arena because of their unique ability to realize the important 
aims of punishment, it follows that a state has this right only rf it 1s 
in fact able and willing adequately to realize these aims Thus, be- 
cause failed states are unable and rogue states are unwilling to man- 
age the institution of punishment in a fashion which satisfactorily 
secures everyone’s human rights, neither of these types of illegiti- 
mate states would qualify for the right 1n question 

Finally, 1t 15 worth making explicit which rights citizens have and 
which they lack In my view, constituents of legitimate states lack at 
least three important rights (1) the right personally to punish crimi- 
nals, (2) the nght to ensure that those who have wronged them are 
punished, and (3) the night that others not commandeer their money 
to help fund punishments It should by now be clear that, unhke vic- 
tims in the state of nature, the citizens of a legitimate state may not 
take punishment into their own hands A less obvious implication of 
this conclusion, however, 1s that citizens have no right that their state 
punish the criminals who violated their rights. Consider again the 
scenario where Anna violates Betty's rights If this occurs in the state 
of nature, Betty may punish Anna or even get a third party to do so, 
as long as no one else has already punished her In political society, 


P In my view, 1t 1s also essential that the state provide these vital benefits for every- 
one without imposing unreasonable burdens upon any of us Thus, if a state could 
secure the aims of punishment only if it enslaved all of 1ts constituents, for instance, 
then ıt would not be justified ın doing so 
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on the other hand, Betty has no right to punish Anna even if the state 
elects not to do so (for example, if the state decides not to charge 
Anna with the crime, fails to convict her, or even finds Anna guilty 
but subsequently pardons her) Thus, Betty not only lacks the right to 
be Anna’s punisher, as a citizen in a legitimate state, Betty has no right 
that Anna be punished at all Third and finally, while in the state of 
nature each of us has a right against others taking a portion of her 
assets in order to fund punishing criminals (even if Claire needed 
the funds to track down and punish Anna for violating Betty’s nghts, 
for instance, Claire would simply be stealing if she took some of Betty’s 
money without Betty’s permission), citizens have no right to com- 
plain when their legitimate state helps itself to those funds needed 
to support its institution of punishment In short, Betty’s citizenship 
in a legitimate state entails that she has no night not to be taxed “* 

I want to stress, however, that even if the state’s moral authority 1s 
as extensive as outlined above, it 1s emphatically not unrestricted In 
particular, while states may have the discretion not to punish guilty 
people, they are not similarly entitled to punish innocent persons 
In other words, while citizens in legitimate states lose many nights as- 
sociated with punishment, they retain the right not to be wrongly 
punished To put this point ın perspective, imagine that a legitimate 
state nonculpably but nonetheless mistakenly convicts Donna of the 
crime Anna in fact committed against Betty Suppose that Donna then 
has the opportunity to escape from prison In my view, Donna may 
permussibly seize this opportunity, she has no duty to accept the terms 
of the conviction, even 1f it was handed down by a legitimate state 
which in good faith found her to be guilty If this is right, then 
Socrates may have been correct that we are duty-bound to comply with 
the just laws of a legitimate state, but he was wrong to conclude that 
citizens have no night but to accept a wrongful punishment 


A POTENTIAL OBJECTION 


Although my debts to Ross and Simmons are presumably obvious, the 
extent to which my theory resembles Hart’s may be less clear There 


MI should add that, while states may tax their constituents to fund the mstitution of 
punishment, it does not follow that they may permissibly tax citizens to raise the funds 
necessary to support whatever tasks they assign themselves There may be other things 
which would justify taxes, but they would have to pass the same type of tests that I have 
argued the institution of punishment does In particular, a state may not assign itself a 
task unless (1) the state was able and willing to secure the goods ın question, (2) these 
goods could not be satisfactorily secured through any other, noncoercive route, and 
(3) these goods were sufficiently important to justify the coercion involved in the state's 
imposition Obviously, many things existing states do fail to satisfy at least one of these 
three conditions 
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are two important respects in which my approach 1s importantly 
echoic of his First, just as Hart distinguished the macro question of 
‘What justifies the general practice of punishment?’ from the micro 
questions concerning ‘How should punishment be distributed?’, I 
have distinguished the institutional question of ‘Why does the institu- 
tion of state punishment not violate the rights of others who might 
want to mete out the punishment themselves?’ from the individual- 
oriented question of ‘Why does any given punishment not violate 
the rights of the person punished?’ What 1s more, just as Hart m- 
voked the consequentialist theory of utilitarianism to answer the first 
question and the deontologically based retributivism to answer the 
second, I allege that the deontologically based right ın the first case 
1s outweighed by consequential considerations but the deontologically 
based right prevails in the second Thus, while 1t may be less obvious, 
Hart’s influence on my thinking 1s no less profound 

But notice casting my theory in these terms raises a question about 
the role I claim consequential considerations play in overnding rights 
More specifically, because I acknowledge that deontologically based 
rights can be defeated by sufficiently weighty consequential consider- 
ations, one might worry that my account suffers from the same sort 
of dialectical instability as Hart’s In my case, the worry might be ex- 
pressed as follows If the consequences I invoke are sufficient to ex- 
plain why a victim's (deontologically based) rights are not violated 
when the state inserts itself into the punitive process, then why don’t 
these same consequences equally explain why an innocent person’s 
rights are not violated when she 1s wrongly punished? Put bluntly, 1f 
I object to Hart's favoring consequences in one instance while relying 
on deontology in another, then why I am entitled to do so? 

My response to this challenge 1s two-fold First, 1t 15 important to 
recognize that I never objected to Hart’s consideration of conse- 
quences ın general, I worried more specifically about his reliance 
on utilitarianism in particular This ıs important because, while I have 
indeed invoked the beneficial consequences of state punishment, 
I have never relied upon utilitarranism More minimally, my theory 
depends upon what might be called “samaritanism ” My account is 
samaritan because, just as I might justify my commandeering your 
boat for twenty minutes 1f this were necessary to rescue a drowning 
swimmer, I have justified the state’s monopolizing the punitive pro- 
cess only because this ıs necessary to rescue all of 1ts constituents from 


5T explain and defend the samaritan theory of political legitimacy ın “Liberalism, 
Samaritanism, and Political Legitimacy," Philosophy & Public Affairs, xxv, 3 (Summer 
1996) 211-37 
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a set of circumstances in which their human rights would be vulner- 
able And while samaritanism 1s a type of consequential principle, it 1s 
emphatically less ambitious and therefore less vulnerable to awkward 
counterexamples than utilitarianism 

Second, notice that I do not utilize samaritanism at one stage of 
my argument only to reject it at another Rather, I submit that samar- 
itanism 1s always defensible, but 1t 1s applicable only in certain con- 
texts The reason that J invoke it in my answer to only one of the 
two rights questions 1s thus simply because it 1s applicable ın this con- 
text but not the other To appreciate this point, notice that samaritanism 
cannot justify criminally prosecuting and punishing an innocent per- 
son, because the hard treatment of punishment is so onerous that 
punishing an innocent person would impose an unreasonable burden 
upon that individual And since an imposition qualifies as samaritan 
only if 1t both (1) 1s necessary to rescue someone who 1s sufficiently 
imperiled and (2) does not impose unreasonable costs upon those 
whose normal spheres of dominion are curtailed in order to make 
the rescue possible, one cannot appeal to samaritanism to justify pun- 
ishing the innocent "ê 

In sum, while the overall structure of my rights theory of state 
punishment bears a striking resemblance to Hart's hybrid position, 
it invokes samaritanism rather than utilitarianism And although 
samaritanism 1s not applicable to both of the nghts questions on 
which I focus here, at no point do I claim or imply that samaritanism 
generates unacceptable implications in any context where 1t does ap- 
ply As a consequence, despite the important similarities between our 
accounts, my view does not suffer from the dialectical instability which 
seems to infect Hart’s theory 


INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL LAW 


If my account explains why the constituents of a legitimate state must 
refrain from vigilantism, then ıt presumably has analogous imph- 
cations for various parties outside of the state If so, then the theory 


lê Like Ross, I am a threshold-deontologist rather than an absolutist, and thus I 
cannot a frin rule out the possibility of extraordinary circumstances ın which the 
stakes could be so high that it could be permissible to punish the innocent Ross, 
too, acknowledges this point when he writes. “The interests of the society may some- 
times be so deeply involved as to make it night to punish an innocent man ‘that the 
whole nation pensh not’ But then the pnma facie duty of consulting the general inter- 
est has proved more obligatory than the perfectly distinct prima facie duty of respect- 
ing the rights of those who have respected the rights of others" (The Right and the 
Good, p 61) The important point for the purposes of this discussion, though, 1s that, 
even if these extraordinary circumstances jusufied punishing the innocent, the permis- 
sibility would not stem from samaritanism 
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of state punishment outlined above has implications for international 
criminal law" With this m mind, I would now hke to explain how my 
rights account of state punishment confirms the inadequacy of the 
conventional understanding of international criminal law 

According to the prevailing view, external parties may not prose- 
cute and punish a criminal unless her crime has some sort of border- 
crossing element As Mary Robinson, the former United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights, puts it “The principle of universal 
jurisdiction 1s based on the notion that certain crimes are so harmful to 
international interests that states are entitled—and even obliged—to 
bring proceedings against the perpetrator, regardless of the location 
of the cnme or the nationality of the perpetrator or the vicam ”* 

To see the error of this way of thinking, consider the rationale be- 
hind a paradigmatic international criminal offense, crimes against 
humanity As Robinson's quote indicates, the category of crimes against 
humanity 1s regarded as necessary to explain an international party’s 
jurisdiction into what would otherwise be the exclusive business of 
a sovereign state This 1s because international lawyers typically ap- 
proach these matters from a Westphalian perspective, they presume 
that each state enjoys a privileged position of moral dominion over 
its selfregarding affairs And if each state 1s sovereign over 1ts own mat- 
ters, then presumably external parties have a duty to respect a state’s 
exercise of criminal law In other words, it is up to each state to decide 
whether and how to prosecute its own criminals, even those responsible 
for human nghts atrocities To overcome this presumption ın favor of 
state sovereignty, the international community must explain why certain 
forms of criminal activity do not merely affect members of a given state, 
they harm humanity as a whole As its name implies, the category of 
crimes against humanity ıs thought to fulfill this function because it 
1s said to pick out those crimes which (even if perpetrated exclusively 
by and against members of a single country) harm all of humanity 
Geoffrey Robertson puts this point particularly clearly when he explains 
that the category of crimes against humanity provides “the key to un- 
lock the closed door of state sovereignty, and to hold political leaders 
responsible for the great evils they visit upon humankind ”” 


U Nozick presumably had no interest in international criminal law, but he seemed to 
realize this basic point when he wrote, “Is the general mght to punish so countermtur- 
tive? If some great wrong were committed in another country which refuses to punish 
1t (perhaps the government 1s ın league with, or 1s itself, the wrongdoer), wouldn't it 
be all nght for you to punish the wrongdoer, to inflict some harm on him for his act?" 
(Anarchy, State, and Utopia, p 137) 

a8 Mary Robinson, “Forward,” The Princeton Principles on Unwersal Jurisdichon (2001) 
available at http //lapa princeton edu/hosteddocs/unive_jur pdf 

Geoffrey Robertson, Crimes against Humanity (London Allen Lane, 1999), p. 375 
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Accounts of what constitutes a crime against humanity come in var- 
10us shapes and sizes, of course, but 1n my estimation they all fail be- 
cause none shows that humanity is actually harmed (in the morally 
relevant sense) by such a crime, no matter how horribly it violates its 
vicums’ rights Even if we concede that the genocide of Jews violates 
the humanity of those Jews attacked, or that using chemical weapons 
against Kurds shocks the conscience of humankund, for instance, 
neither conclusion 1s sufficient because neither account shows why 
an average citizen 1n Japan, say, ıs necessarily harmed by even the most 
horrific crime perpetrated against either a Jew in Germany or a Kurd 
in Iraq The basic problem 1s that, just as traditional philosophers of 
law have had a notonously difficult tme explaining how certain acts 
qualify as crimes (rather than mere torts) because they harm the 
entire political community, international lawyers seem unable to fur- 
nish a plausible explanation of how humanity ıs harmed ın the morally 
relevant sense by putative “crimes against humanity” 

Assuming that my concerns about the category of crimes against 
humanity are well founded, does this show that we cannot justify 
the international prosecution and punishment of crimes which have 
no border-crossing elements? Not at all Even if no account of crimes 
against humanity can explain why the international community has 
an actionable interest in the internal affairs of a state's criminal legal 
system, 1t does not necessarily follow that international criminal law 
1s therefore unjustified This 1s because the category of crimes against 
humanity 1s important only if one accepts the Westphalian assumption 
that all de facto states are entitled to dominion over their self-regarding 
affairs But as the analysis of state punishment above illustrates, not all 
states enjoy a morally privileged position over their internal affairs, 
only legitemate states do And if the Westphalian outlook ıs mistaken, 
the failure of accounts of crimes against humanity gives us no reason 
to doubt the permuissibility of international criminal law To empha- 
size Unless one begins with the presumption that all de facto states 
have a moral right to sovereignty over their self-regarding affairs, 
one does not need a special category of crimes which purportedly 
harm all of humanity 

To appreciate this point, ıt ıs worth recalling why illegitimate states 
have no right to sel£determination. As argued above, states are legit- 
mate only if they satisfactonly protect the human rights of their con- 
stituents If a state adequately performs these functions, then it enjoys 
a morally privileged position of dominion over its selfregarding af 
fairs, including its system of criminal law But if a state 1s either un- 
able or unwilling to protect its constituents’ human rights, then ıt 1s 
illegitimate and has no claim to sovereignty Thus, neither Milosevic's 
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Yugoslavia nor contemporary Somalia would qualify as legitimate be- 
cause the former was unwilling and the latter 1s unable to protect the 
basic rights of its citizens As a result, it would be permissible to uni- 
laterally impose international criminal law on either of these states 
Most importantly for our purposes here, we would not have to demon- 
strate that criminals in Yugoslavia or Somalia were harming anyone 
outside of either state ın order to justify this intervention. Instead, 
because neither of these states ıs legitimate, neither has a presump- 
tive claim to self determination which must be defeated by an account 
of how (some subset of) the crimes committed within these countries 
putatively harm all of humanity 

The bottom line, then, 15 that when widespread or systematic nights 
violations are going unpunished within a given state, this state 1s not 
satisfactorily realizing the arms of punishment As a consequence, it 
has no claim to exclusive dominion over the punitive system within 
its territory and thus cannot rightfully object 1f some external party 
takes 1t upon itself to prosecute and punish those who have violated 
the nghts of others The theory of state punishment defended 1n this 
paper thus has the following implication for international criminal 
law Any state which satisfactorily realizes the vital aims of criminal 
punishment has a right to sovereignty ın this realm, which explains 
why no external party may unilaterally assign itself the task of prose- 
cuting and punishing criminals within this state’s territory If wide- 
spread or systematic violations of rights are going unpunished in a 
particular state, on the other hand, then this state 1s not performing 
its requisite political functions, it 1s legitimate, and it has no right 
that others not interfere with its system of criminal law 

If the nghts theory of state punishment developed in this paper 1s 
correct, then this alternative understanding of criminal law enjoys a 
stronger theoretical foundation than the Westphalian orientation 
on which the prevailing conception has been built What ıs more, this 
alternative account leaves no less room for the imposition of interna- 
tional criminal law To see why, notice that Article 7(1) of the Rome 
Statute of the International Criminal Court (ICC) defines a crime 
against humanity as “any of the following acts when committed as 
part of a widespread or systematic attack directed against any civilian 
population, with knowledge of the attack 


(a) Murder, 

(b) Extermination, 

(c) Enslavement, 

(d) Deportation or forcible transfer of population, 

(e) Imprisonment or other severe deprivation of physical liberty in vio- 
lation of fundamental rules of international law, 
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(f) Torture, 

(g) Rape, sexual slavery, enforced prostitution, forced pregnancy, en- 
forced sterilization, or any other form of sexual violence of com- 
parable gravity, 

(h) Persecution against any identifiable group or collectivity on political, 
racial, national, ethnic, cultural, religious, gender as defined in para- 
graph 3, or other grounds that are universally recognized as 1m- 
permissible under international law, 1n connection with any act 
referred to m this paragraph or any crime within the jurisdiction 
of the Court, 

(1) Enforced disappearance of persons, 

(J) The crime of apartheid, 

(k) Other inhumane acts of a similar character intentionally caus- 
ing great suffering, or serious injury to body or to mental or physi- 
cal health ””° 


Notice both that (a) — (k) involve violations of human rights and that 
a crime against humanity can occur only if “committed as part of 
a widespread or systematic attack” And because the alternative ac- 
count I have outlined here suggests that ıt ıs enough that human 
nights violations be either widespread or systematic (that is, they need 
not be part of a single “attack”), this theory actually allows more nor- 
mative room for international criminal law than the prevailing view?! 

Given the substantial overlap between my recommendation and 
that of the ICC, one might think that we have little practical reason 
to revise the traditional conception of international criminal law After 
all, even if I am correct that the category of crimes against humanity 
1s both confused and unnecessary, at least 1t has been defined so as to 
capture the vast majority of the cases 1n which international criminal 
law would ın fact be permissible Thus, both because the category 1s 


*°The Rome Statute of the International Criminal Court ıs available online at 
http //www un org/law/1cc/statute/99. corr/cstatute htm 

^ Andrew Altman and I explain and defend this alternative understanding of ın- 
ternational criminal law in our book, A Liberal Theory of International Justice (New York 
Oxford, 2009) There we also explain why a legitimate state A has a nght that external 
bodies, such as state B, not interfere with the criminal prosecution and punishment of 
criminals in A, even if they could do a better job In our view, legitimate states are entitled to 
self-determination as long as they adequately perform the requisite political functions 
of protecting the human rights of their constituents and respecting the rights of all 
others If so, then legitimate states enjoy a privileged position of dominion even against 
others who might do a better job An instructive analogy here ıs parental authonty If 
my wife and I are doing a satisfactory Job raising our children, for instance, then others 
may not forcibly take our children from us and raise them, even if they would be better 
parents Similarly, ıf the United States 1s satisfactorily performing the requisite political 
functions, then Canada would have no nght to unilaterally assign itself the task of 
punishing criminals in Detroit, for example, even 1f Canada could do so better than 
the United States currently does 
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so deeply entrenched and because its definition comes acceptably 
close to what a more theoretically defensible account would recom- 
mend, as a practical matter ıt might seem unwise to abandon ıt 

Because international criminal law 1s in a nascent and fragile state, 
it may well be best 1f we did not immediately try to dramatically revise 
the prevailing view It 15 important to appreciate, however, that there 
remain compelling practical reasons to move beyond the category of 
crimes against humanity The crucial point 1s that, Just as Bentham 
famously worried that talk of natural nghts was “pernicious nonsense” 
(insofar as such talk was not merely confused, it led people to support 
the wrong social stitutions), talk of crimes against humanity 1s not 
merely conceptually ill founded, in the long run ıt will undermine our 
best efforts to institute an effective system of mternational criminal 
law This 1s because using the category of crimes against humanity 
1mplicitly endorses the Westphalian outlook, according to which each 
de facto state 1s entitled to unbridled sovereignty over its selfregarding 
affairs And as long as we continue to trade in the currency of this 
Westphalian world-view, we lend credence to rogue leaders lke 
Milosevic who protest that their international criminal prosecution 
1s entirely unjustified 

The most important theoretical point of this last section of my 
paper, of course, 1s that international criminal law may permissibly 
be 1mposed wherever widespread or systematic human rights viola- 
tions are going unpunished, whether or not these violations have 
a border-crossing element But the longer we continue to prosecute 
political and military leaders under the banner of crimes against 
humanity, the more we entrench the misconception that this interna- 
tional criminal prosecution 15 permissible only because these leaders 
have not merely committed atrocities against their own constituents, 
they have somehow harmed all of us Revising the traditional view of 
international criminal law ıs therefore of the utmost practical ım- 
portance because doing so will aid efforts to transform the current 
world into one 1n which political and military leaders everywhere ex- 
hibit a greater respect for the basic nghts of their constituents 


CONCLUSION 


I entitled this paper “Rights and State Punishment,” rather than 
merely “Rights and Punishment,” because I agree with Simmons that 
the most important and intractable question on this subject 1s not 
“Why may criminals be punished?" but “Why 1s the state uniquely 
authorized to treat criminals in this way?" And once one adds this 
question to the difficult ones among which Hart had previously dis- 
tinguished, 1t becomes apparent that the standard justifications for 
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punishment are inadequate The six traditional theories all identify 
important aims of punishment, but each wrongly presumes that a sin- 
gle arm can justify all that ıs involved in state punishment Once one 
appreciates that the question of justification essentially amounts to a 
question of whether all rghts are being respected, one recognizes 
that distinct Justificatons must be given to the various parties whose 
rights are potentially violated by the imposition of state punishment 
If this 1s correct, 1t allows one to see how the various insights of the 
standard approaches can profitably be combined 1n a more adequate 
whole My two-pronged conclusion, then, 1s that (1) criminals cannot 
righteously object to being punished because, in wronging others, 
they forfeit their nghts not to be punished, and that (2) the state vio- 
lates no rights 1n assuming exclusive control over the punitive process 
only because 1t 1s uniquely capable of adequately realizing the morally 
significant aims that a system of punishment can achieve 
CHRISTOPHER HEATH WELLMAN 
Washington University in St. Louis 
and CAPPE, Charles Sturt University 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE WITHOUT RETRIBUTION" 


he 1deal of retribution seems to carry with it a bitter and righ- 
teous form of resentment Peter Strawson analyzes the moral 
indignation behind our retributive sentiments as the vicarious 
form of a personal reaction ' Certainly the bitterness of resentment 
and its air of entitlement are often felt in response to breaches of 
broadly moral expectations that characterize personal relationships 
Within a committed or sustained relationship our interactions with 
persons acquire moral depth and urgency usually lacking ın mper- 
sonal relations It matters a great deal to us that persons we care about 
treat us well, and we may invest seriously in the expectation that they 
will Violations of moral expectations within personal relationships— 
spousal infidelity, the discovery that one has been hed to by a friend, 
the mistreatment of a child by a parent—provoke strong reactions 
that are especially painful and can easily lead to residual resentments 
of a heavy sort 
When resentment involves a disappointed sense of moral expecta- 
tion, its bitterness seems to turn on our investment ın the notion that 
the person whom we expected to treat us well could have done better 
by us, 1f she had not freely chosen otherwise We attribute her failure 
to the free exercise of her agency, in the sense that we view our moral 
expectations as reflecting possible choices for her that she has disre- 
garded Because the resentment we feel ın such cases seems to rely on 
our belief that the wrongdoer ought to and could have treated us bet- 
ter, 1t may seem to sit uncomfortably with any psychological profile 
that would narrow the scope of her agency and obscure those choices 
It 1s difficult to accept that the actual organization of a person's psy- 
chology could make it the case that her perception of the relevant 
options might not and perhaps could not have included a course of 
action she ought to have taken The compatibilist's claim that the 


*Iwould lıke to thank Lionel McPherson, George Smith, Will Tadros, and Stephen 
White for valuable discussions and comments on this paper Versions of the paper were 
presented at Union College, Kansas State University, the National Autonomous Univer- 
sity of Mexico, the Pacific Division meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
(2007), and Stanford University I am grateful to those audiences for their very helpful 
critical responses I thank the Edmond J Safra Foundation Center for Ethics at Harvard 
for funding that supported my work on this paper 

I Strawson, “Freedom and Resentment,” in Gary Watson, ed , Free Will (New York 
Oxford, 2003, 2nd ed), pp 72-93 
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agent would have done otherwise :f she had so desired or if she had 
Judged there to be sufficient reason for so acting 1s not adequate We 
suppose that thas person, under the actual circumstances of our rela- 
tionship, should and could have acted otherwise We think that under 
the actual circumstances she could have grasped the ethical impor- 
tance of acting well and cared enough to do so Moreover, we treat 
this possibility as consistent with our appreciation of her actual values, 
traits, and dispositions This means that our presumption about her 
freedom cannot be reduced to the judgment that an average or nor- 
mal person would have done otherwise or that a person with her val- 
ues would typically have acted otherwise * Our supposition 1s about 
the moral capacity of this person under these circumstances 

Interpersonal relationships encounter important junctures where 
we seem inevitably to make such commitments to another person’s 
freedom Love and fnendship involve a mutual commitment to view- 
ing one another as free enough to do what love and friendship re- 
quire This means that our normative commitments influence our 
perceptions of the boundaries of another person’s agency The stake 
we have m this ıs tied importantly to our presumption that a frame- 
work of moral considerations 1s relevant to the other person’s delib- 
erative stance Indeed, friendship seems to require this presumption 
as an expression of respect and trust We commit ourselves to the idea 
that our value as a person whose interests ought to be respected, who 
1s entitled to care and consideration, informs and guides a friend's 
treatment of us When these values fail to guide her, we find that 
we have dedicated ourselves, so to speak, to the possibility that she 
could have done otherwise under the circumstances in which she 
failed Our moral reactions—expressed, for example, through our re- 
sentment or hurt feelings—are premised on another person's free- 
dom to have done otherwise We treat a friend's moral failure as up 
to her, as something that was under her control, despite her mutations 
as a person It 1s her choice rather than her character or dispositions 
that is the focus of our evaluation My point is that this presumption 
seems required by some of the moral expectations we have m personal 
relations We presume that ıt 1s possible to do what one ought to and 
we hold a friend responsible for her part in the relationship 

The problem is that an agent's psychological profile could come 
into tension with our moral expectations When a given person fails 


* C£ John Martn Fischer and Mark Ravizza, Responsibility and Control. A Theory of Moral 
Responsibility (New York Cambridge, 1998) 
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morally, we might ask what underwrites our belief that he could have 
done better Of course, people often do meet our moral expectations 
and this gives sense to our moral concepts, as does our experience of 
our own agency We are directly acquainted with our ability to initiate 
action and to change our mind But still we may wonder, in a given 
case, whether a moral “ought” imphes “can” or, rather, whether a 
moral “should not have" ımplıes a “could have done better” This 
worry 1s especially troublesome in the domain of criminal justice, where 
some offenders obviously have pretty serious problems We might 
wonder whether the factors that are causally relevant to explaining 
crime have influenced the scope of an offender's agency A person's 
past experience, genetic make-up, education, and social circumstances 
influence what he views and experiences as the relevant possibilities 
for action We might want to know how the factors that in this way 
constrain which reasons for action counted from his perspective, and 
how much each counted, should bear on our sense of whether he de- 
serves punishment for his offense The absence of coercion, duress, 
and the other standard excusing conditions does not seem to settle 
this question 

Skepticism about desert creeps into personal relationships as well 
A close friend's misdeeds seem by their nature to open the door to 
skeptical doubt about whether our reactive attitudes are justified, 
for a free agent with the moral commitments we thought she had 
would not have acted as she did The possibility of explaining a 
fnend's morally unjustifiable actions by reference to her impulses, cir- 
cumstances, prior experiences, or dispositions threatens the invest- 
ment we have made in viewing her as capable of doing what she 
ought to despite her past experiences, psychological traits, or other 
features of the causal order Because our reactive attitudes are pre- 
mused in this sense on her responsibility, they are unsettled by expla- 
nations that would refer to the causal influence of these factors We 
may thus come to doubt whether a causal explanation of her actions 
could be compatible with the “justification” of our resentful attitude at 
the same time our moral dismay leads us to seek ıt This helps to ex- 
plain how the violation of our moral expectations can be so unsettling 
We are caught between, on the one hand, our moral indignation— 
which supposes a view of her action as autonomous and, by extension, 
her values as freely adopted—and on the other hand, our desire to 
make sense of her behavior and, perhaps, to soothe our own hurt feel- 
ings by recognizing the many factors beyond her control that have 
influenced her dispositions 

This tension extends to our self-understanding We generally un- 
derstand ourselves to be capable of acting as we think we morally 
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ought to, so when we fail, we may be led to consider our own judg- 
ment and priorities Our active identification with moral principles 
may lead to self-criticism and a sense of guilt, but we might also be 
aware that our sense of authority over ourselves 1s limited by the re- 
actions, desires, preferences, goals, and ideals we actually have A cer- 
tain profile of concern guides a person's deliberation and Judgment ? 
Identifying core concerns involves an ongoing process of reflection 
and observation This 1s a process of discovery and interpretation as 
much as a matter of selfinvention Our judgments are related to our 
commitments, which may be difficult fully to articulate or even to un- 
derstand The connection between judgment and action 1s also not 
transparent We do not directly perceive the causal connection between 
our decision to act and our so acting And when we fail to act as we 
Judge we have most reason to act, we may be puzzled and have diffi- 
culty making sense of our failure to exercise self-control * 

Because the moral breaches of criminal activity can be so egregious, 
they may provoke reactive sentiments with the moral depth and ur- 
gency more characteristic of involved relationships and the morally 
principled basis of self-criticism and guilt The higher the moral 
stakes, the more judgmental and less understanding we may become 
A serious injury may provoke indignation that a person could ever 
have chosen to inflict it We dwell on the willfulness of criminal acts 
and feel appalled by the moral indifference behind them We are out- 
raged that a person would choose to violate someone’s basic nghts 
in order to assuage anger, jealousy, greed, or a desire for power We 
may hate persons who would do this Indeed, as Jeffrie Murphy sug- 
gests, these sentiments may appear to be tied to self-respect and con- 
cern for moral order it 1s because we value ourselves and the nghts 
of other people that we would feel so repelled by a person’s moral 
transgressions * But it ıs also because we imagine that the offender 
might not have acted as he did What happened was not inevitable 
but rather the product of human agency It should not and might 
not have occurred 

Murphy and others appeal to our retributive sentiments in de- 
fending a strong desert thesis Their position is that retribution 1s a 


3 See Simon Blackburn, Ruling Passions (New York Oxford, 1998), pp 252-53 

4See Watson, “Skepticism about Weakness of Will,” in his Agency and Answerabiltty 
Selected Essays (New York Oxford, 2004), pp 33-58 

5 See Murphy, “Forgiveness and Resentment,” in Murphy and Jean Hampton, Forgwe- 
ness and Mercy (New York Cambndge, 1988), pp 14-34, on p 16 See also Peter French, 
The Virtues of Vengeance (Lawrence Kansas UP, 2001), pp 94-111 
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natural and justified expression of these sentiments A wrongdoer 
deserves a hostile response, namely, to be harmed I have been ar- 
guing that the retributive sentiments have a foothold in presupposi- 
tions about a person’s moral capacity and that this foothold 1s 
unstable We are drawn to the thought that persons who would com- 
mit a serious crime are defective ın their mental or psychological de- 
velopment It is hard to deny that such defects impair a person's 
freedom to act morally In fact, the most “evil” offenders strike us as 
"sick " Their actions seem to call out for explanation of the sort that 
bypasses autonomous moral deliberation The possibilty that an ex- 
planation could be found seems to interfere with our Judgment that 
the offender deserves our indignation ° 

Joel Feinberg points out that our ordinary thinking about the re- 
lation between moral blameworthiness and mental illness 1s, as a re- 
sult, muddled 


We have heard judgments both ın the Jaw and in the views of the or- 
dinary person 1n the street that suggest a variety of different kinds of 
relationships between sickness and wickedness Sometimes it 1s sug- 
gested that sickness and wickedness bear an inverse relationship to each 
other (the more sick you are, the less wicked, and the more wicked, the 
less sick) At other times, sickness and wickedness are said to vary di- 
rectly, the sickest crimes are judged the most wicked and inspire the 
strongest moral outrage Some writers, we have seen, even judge that 
sickness aggravates character flaws, that 15, makes them more flawed 
than ever? 


Feinberg thinks that the relatively new terminology of “sickos” and 
“wackos” resolves this tension 1n favor of equating sickness and wick- 
edness and that it represents a kind of sea change m our attitudes to- 
ward mental illness He writes, 


A sicko, like a weirdo and a wacko, by definition 15 sick in such a manner 
that his illness actually aggravates his moral guilt and deservingness of 
punishment Instead of being a kind of softening excuse, mental illness 
has become in some quarters a kind of hardening aggravation Instead 
of saying, ‘He 1s mentally disordered, poor fellow, go easy on him,’ now 
some say, ‘He 1s a damned sicko, so draw and quarter him ?? 


ê Watson's mteresting paper, “Responsibility and the Limits of Evil,” in Agency and Answer- 
abihty pp 219-59, discusses this tension, a kind of schizophrenia, in our moral judgments 

"Femberg, “Evil,” m his Problems at the Roots of Law Essays m Legal and Political Theory 
(New York Oxford, 2003), pp 125-92, p 139 

8 Femberg, “Evil,” p 141 See also Watson's discussion of the case of Robert Harris in 
Watson, “Responsibility and the Limits of Evil” 
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This equation grounds the concept of desert 1n a person's charac- 
teristics, dispositions, and record of behavior Moral capacity 1s not a 
condition of moral desert Of course, ascribing an action to a person 
based on certain standing characteristics and dispositions could be 
used to support a weaker sense of “holding responsible ” We might 
hold a person responsible in the sense that the traits and attitudes a 
person's behavior displays say something about what he 1s like When 
a person displays traits and attitudes we deem worthy of criticism or 
rejection this helps to make sense of our negative reactions and why 
we might choose to revise or to terminate our relationship with him ? 
His responsibility need come to no more than this to make our re- 
sponses rational 

This notion of responsibility 15 inadequate to support a retributive 
conception of justice Retributivists claim not merely that 1t 1s under- 
standable for us to feel resentment and anger toward a wrongdoer 
and rational to revise our expectations and intentions toward her 
They maintain that Justice requires us to punish an offender because 
that ıs what he deserves The retribunvist's claim about Justice 1s tar- 
lored to strong claims about individual culpability and desert Here 1s 
where the problem lies A person's moral autonomy may be open to 
skeptical doubt This possibility ıs fatal to retributive justice It makes 
little sense to claim that punishing a person who lacks the moral ca- 
pacity to act as he ought to could be an end of justice !! 

I have argued that 1n close personal relationships we commit our- 
selves to a view of one another as morally capable of conforming to 
the ethical norms governing our relatonship Doing this 1s a presup- 


? For a discussion of this notion of blame, see TM Scanlon, Moral Dimensions Permis- 
Sibility, Meaning, Blame (Cambridge Harvard, 2008), chapter 4 

? Here I am addressing what HLA Hart calls the “General Justifying Aim” of the 
practice of punishment Hart argues that a principle restricting punishment to an of 
fender for an offense does not imply that retribution ıs the General Justifying Aim of a 
punishment system Principles of distnbution should not be confused with the general 
aim of the practice See Hart, “Prolegomenon to the Principles of Punishment,” in Pun- 
ishment and Responsibility Essays ın the Philosophy of Law (New York Oxford, 1968), 
pp 1-27, on pp 8-10 Later in this essay I discuss and support requirements of due 
process and fairness in the distribution of punishment that restrict punishment to an 
offender for an offense 

1 Some retributivists might deny this by clarming that the value of retributive Justice 
1s fundamental and does not stand in need of justification See J L Mackie, “Morality 
and the Retributive Emotions,” in Persons and Values Selected Papers, Volume I], Joan Mackie 
and Penelope Mackie, eds (New York Oxford, 1985), pp 206-19, on p 208 Strawson 
also seems to take this view But this controversial view 1s incompatible with the notion 
that a conception of justice should have a public justification On the idea of public 
justification, see John Rawls, Justice as Fairness. A Restatement, Erin Kelly, ed (Cambridge 
Harvard, 2001), pp 22-29 
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position of the moral expectations that guide our relationship and a 
source of the value we place on these relationships We need not view 
the possibility and value of other people's law abidingness ın these 
terms When we view society as a cooperative endeavor for mutual ad- 
vantage, the equal status of our fellow citizens and the respect we 
owe to them does not depend on their standing capacity to respond 
to moral reasons * An important function of the criminal law 1s to 
provide incentives to persons not otherwise sufficiently motivated to 
comply with the law’s directives We use incentives and the threat of 
punishment to guide people The use of such incentives 1n a system of 
criminal law presupposes that the law’s subjects are more or less ra- 
tional, but 1t does not presuppose that they have the sensibilities re- 
quired by morality 

Committing ourselves to the idea that all persons who are eligible 
for punishment have the capacity to comply with the law for moral 
reasons 1s not an unavoidable presupposition of a society governed 
by law or of the value we place on law-governed social relations Drop- 
ping the presumption of moral capacity does not risk failing to take 
the rule of law or the personhood status of offenders seriously ın the 
way that compromising our moral expectation that a friend can and 
will treat us with care undermines friendship But if we drop the pre- 
supposition of moral capacity, we must give up on retributive Justice 
Retributivism, as I understand it, 1s the view that justice requires the 
punishment of criminal wrongdoers, apart from the (further) social 
benefits a system of punishment might bring The case for this notion 
of justice 1s built on reactive attitudes that presuppose a wrongdoer's 
moral capacity to have acted as morality demands If we drop the as- 
sumption that offenders always have this capacity, we must reevaluate 
the aims of punishment 

In view of my serious doubts about retributive accounts of criminal 
Justice, I will pursue an alternative approach, namely, one that justifies 
punishment ın terms of the reasons we have to criminalize certain 
types of behavior When people break criminal laws, I will argue, they 
are hable to criminal punishment, but only if the practice of pun- 
ishment helps to achieve the protection of people’s basic rights by 
deterring crime The rationale for punishment ıs ın this way forward- 
looking I argue that the goal of protecting a system of rights by deter- 
ring crime can be advanced in a way that is fair to criminal offenders, 


"Cf Stephen J Morse, “Reasons, Results, and Criminal Responsibility,” Unzversity of 
Ilhnow Law Review, 11 (2004) 363-444 
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even though it does not presuppose the moral capacity of an offender 
to have avoided his cime Examining how considerations of fairness 
harmonize with the reasons we have to criminalize certain types of 
behavior will enable us to see how this can be so 


I 


The strategy I will pursue begins by exploring the idea that we are 
permitted to criminalize certain acts and to use the threat of crimmal 
sanctions 1n order to deter persons from committing those acts That 
is, I begin with the case of “special” deterrence, in which we threaten 
punishment in order to deter the person being threatened Then I 
will discuss the connection between a special deterrence rationale 
for threatening punishment and a special deterrence rationale for 
inflicting punishment ? This ıs obviously important since, in general, 
threats are not taken seriously if they are not carried out. Finally, I will 
bring in an element of "general" deterrence, which is the practice of 
punishing offenders 1n order to deter other people from committing 
crimes In the first step, in which I justify the threat of punishment by 
appealing to its special deterrent value, I follow an interesting line 
of thinking developed (independently) by Warren Quinn and Daniel 
M Farrell “ I depart from their discussions when I address the special 
deterrent rationale for inflicting punishment and when I introduce 
considerations of general deterrence In order to support these steps 
in my argument, I bring in some considerations of fairness, due pro- 
cess, and the shared responsibility of criminals for the consequences 
of their crimes Thus my argument depends in ways theirs do not on a 
broader conception of justice 

Deterrence 1s a troubling rationale for criminal justice General 
deterrence especially 1s hard to justify because 1t certainly seems like 
we are “using” someone when we make an example out of him in 
order to discourage other people from committing crimes Many peo- 
ple’s deontological intuitions lead them to balk at the moral permis- 
sibility of using someone in this way—as a “mere means,” as Kant 


? Tam supposing that to threaten persons with punishment is to aim to get them to 
believe that they stand some chance of incurnng punishment for crimmal behavior I 
am not assuming that to threaten punishment we must condiuonally intend to dehver 
the punishment The threat could be empty Below, I argue that the state must be per- 
mitted to carry out the threat and that the special deterrence value of punishment proz 
vides good reason to punish In section tv, I argue that the expressive valüe ‘ofp 
punishment also counts in favor of its imposition GERM 

4 See Quinn, “The Right to Threaten and the Right to Punish,” Pj 
Affairs, xiv (1985) 327-73, and Farrell, “The Justification of Gene 
Philosophical Review, xciv (1985) 367-94 
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would put it We do not normally view ourselves as responsible, at 
the cost of our basic liberty, for preventing other people from act- 
ing wrongly 

A strategy of beginning from the threat of punishment as a special 
or individual deterrent 1s attractive, for 1t would seem that we are not 
using a person as a mere means if we merely threaten him with pun- 
ishment ın order to stop hım from acting so as to violate someone 
else's nghts The am is to guide his action and, ın particular, to dıs- 
courage him from acting ın a way that we have good reason to pro- 
hibit If the threat does not exceed what 1s needed to deter that 
person, the burden this threat imposes on his liberty does not seem 
objectionable '* Farrell draws a connection between the right to 
threaten criminal punishment and a right to self-defense He argues 
that the reasoning that justifies our individual right to self-defense in 
the face of imminent threats to our basic rights can be extended to 
the collective use of threats for the sake of special deterrence Our 
individual right to self-defense entitles us to avert imminent harms to 
our basic nghts by harming, if necessary, those persons who threaten 
us As Farrell points out, the right to self-defense involves a principle 
of distributive justice 


To see this, notice that in cases of the relevant sort, the victim 1s faced 
with a choice of two ways of distributing certain harms she can refrain 
from resisting the aggressor thereby sparing the aggressor harm while 
suffering harm herself, or she can resist, thereby saving herself from 
harm (at least 1f her resistance 1s successful) by subjecting the aggressor 
to harm (op ct, p 372) 


Farrell argues that when an aggressor has made it the case that a vicum 
must make this choice, “justice entitles the victim to choose that the 
aggressor, rather than the victum, will suffer the harm that, by hypoth- 
esis, one or the other of them must suffer” (op cit, p 372) Based on 
this principle, he reasons, we have a nght to self-defense From this 
he argues that employing a system of credible threats 1n order to pro- 


4 This clam 1s subject to qualifications explored in sections 11-11 

16 Tt seems plausible to hold that your nght to self-defense does not depend on the 
moral fault of the aggressor who poses the threat. Judith Jarvis Thomson has empha- 
sized this point. She claims, “the aggressor's fault or lack of fault has no bearing on 
when you may kill the aggressor to defend [yourself] " See her “Self-Defense,” Philosophy 
and Public Affairs, xx (1991) 283-310, at p 285 Cf Jeff McMahan, The Ethics of Killing 
Problems at the Margins of Life (New York Oxford, 2002), pp 398-411 McMahan argues 
that the case for a right to defend ourselves against innocent threats 15 weaker Still, he 
allows for self-defense in such cases 
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tect our basic rights and liberties amounts to the collective exercise of 
this nght.” 

The importance of the nghts and liberties a system of threats aims 
to protect seems to warrant extending our right to self-defense to the 
right to threaten potential offenders with punishment, especially in 
view of the following, further reasons The threat of punishments felt 
as a significant burden only by a person who 1s tempted to commit a 
crime The liberties restricted by criminal prohibitions are liberties 
that the greater society has determined should not be protected 
The threat of punishment functions as a disincentive to do something 
that anyway people should not do Moreover, the burden the threat 
imposes 1s largely defeasible The threat of punishment operates by gv- 
ing the person who 1s threatened a good reason not to commit the 
crime ? What the person 1s being threatened with can be avoided if 
the person chooses to comply with the law, perhaps for self-interested 
if not moral reasons ? And finally, the burden imposed by the threat 
of punishment seems no more onerous than the liability to harm sup- 
ported by a principle of self-defense, even if ıt ıs more far-reaching 

For these reasons, the threat of punishment for criminal wrong- 
doing seems easy to justify to those who value the nghts a system of 
punishment aims to protect, and who have an opportunity to avoid 
the sanction by choosing to comply with the law Although the threats 
themselves have a coercive element, when we face the real threat of 
crime, they seem to comprise among the least intrusive and least 
unsettling means of protecting each person's basic liberties These 
considerations support the conclusion that we should accept that 
wrongdoers incur some moral habihty for the dangers they pose to 
other people's nights, even when those dangers are not imminent 

A feature of this argument for special deterrence 1s that the volun- 
tariness of the potential criminal actis a criterion of lability to the threat 


Quinn argues that the right to self-defense and the nght to protect ourselves by 
placing would-be criminals under threats belong to a general class of self-protective 
rights that permit us to create serious risks for wrongdoers (op ct, p 341) In order 
to protect ourselves from attack, we may engage in violent self-defense, appropriately 
limited, or we may erect barriers and the lıke We may also create reasons for would-be 
offenders not to violate our rights by arranging costs to precede or accompany the vio- 
lation of some nghts—for example, one-way tire spikes to discourage trespassing If we 
may take measures such as these, Quinn argues, it 15 hard to see why we could not cre- 
ate disincentives to would-be rights violators by threatening costs to follow an offense 
(op ct, p 343) 

1$ Quinn emphasizes this See also Hart, "Legal Responsibility and Excuses,” in. Pun- 
ishment and Responsibility, pp 28-53, on p 44 

® Questions about whether a person has the capacity to choose to comply with the law 
are addressed in section 11 of this paper 
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of punishment—not for 1ts connection with moral blameworthiness, 
but for 1ts connection with the rationality of the threat of punishment 
as a deterrent” The threat of punishment ıs being justified here as 
an incentive to make it rational for potential lawbreakers to choose 
to comply with the law This rationale for a person’s liability to the 
threat of punishment immediately signals its own limitations. For per- 
sons who cannot understand or be influenced to avoid a criminal 
sanction, the threat of 1t cannot function as a disincentive ?! Since that 
1s the basis I am endorsing for justified lability to the threat, this 
habihty would not obtain under what are commonly recognized as 
excusing conditions Excusing conditions—insanuity, coercion, decep- 
tion, and so on—pornt to conditions that undermine the possibility 
of informed, reasoned choice to comply with the law When a person’s 
agency 1s compromised by mental incapacity or severe mental illness, 
nonpunitive forms of behavior control and crime prevention, such as 
medical treatment, should be pursued instead ? The threat of pun- 
ishment 1s properly directed only to those persons for whom ıt could 
rationally count as a disincentive under the circumstances ın which 
those persons are disposed to commit a crime 

Even with these qualifications, there 1s a serious challenge to the 
use of deterrent threats If the state would not be permitted to carry 
through on a threat, the use of the threat would be illegitimate A gov- 
ernment that threatens the illegitimate use of force against its citizens 
bears the characteristics of a tyrannical regime It 1s thus important 
that lability to the threat of crrmmal punishment be extended to la- 
bility to punishment The permissibility of the threat of criminal pun- 
ishment depends on the possibility of this extension, as likely does 
its effectiveness 

With respect to the group of offenders, then, we must consider a 
substantial extension of their lability to threats to include liability 
to punishment for the purpose of special deterrence The relevant ex- 
tension 1s enabled by the same burden-shifting principle of distribu- 
tive justice that we have seen permits us to impose costs on offenders 
in order to diffuse the threat they pose Specifically, we are allowed to 


? See Hart, “Punishment and the Elimination of Responsibility ın Punishment and 
Responsibility, pp 158-85, especially pp 181-82 

^. See Quinn, pp 356-59 What I say here suggests an understanding of the insanity 
defense that 1s broader than the defense currently recognized by US law 

?' This 1s a big caveat since ıt encompasses the incapacitation rationale for incarcera- 
tion or forced confinement I cannot here pursue how far that rationale could reach It 
connects with an extended self-defense justification I must leave this complicated topic 
for another occasion 
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avert harms to potential victims by burdening offenders with punish- 
ment in order to create and sustain a system of threats that will help to 
deter offenders from reoffending Criminal offenders are candidates 
for punishment whose offenses suggest that they stand in need of 
further incentives to comply with the law By imposing a penalty— 
the experience of incarceration—we permissibly aim to guide them 
in the future to comply with the law By creating and sustaining a sys- 
tem of threats that have a deterrent effect, we relieve potential victims 
of a threat offenders pose 

Thus understood, the aim of punishment 1s not to give offenders 
the suffering they deserve but, rather, to provide them with an incen- 
tive to refrain from reoffending We must, of course, restrict candı- 
dates for punishment to those persons who have broken the law, 
not only because requiring a person to serve the general good at se- 
vere cost to their personal liberty cannot be squared with that per- 
son's individual rights, but also because the effectiveness of a system 
of threats ıs undercut when persons lack confidence that they could 
avoid sanctions by complying with the law Furthermore, we may 
punish only persons who have faced the threat of punishment, justice 
typically requires giving people advance warning that they face a pen- 
alty for certain acts ? This 1s a basic element of due process We have 
also seen that the effectiveness of the threat of punishment depends 
on whether a person who 1s justifiably threatened 1s someone who 
has an opportunity to avoid the sanction and good reasons—other- 
regarding or selfinterested—to avoid committing a criminal act. Per- 
sons who are not capable of perceiving the threat of punishment as 
a rational disincentive cannot legitimately be subjected to the threat 
In other words, I have acknowledged and supported certain excusing 
conditions When these conditions do not obtain, we can say that an 
offender’s criminal act could have been avoided in this sense ıt was 
committed under conditions in which the offender had good reasons 
and a fair opportunity to avoid breaking the law The point of the pun- 
ishment 1s to motivate the person to avoid doing something they 
ought not do and have a fair opportunity to avoid doing 


Il 


The construal of fair opportunity I have offered may seem to raise a 
difficult obyection—indeed, a version of the objection that made retrib- 
utivism seem implausible Standard excusing conditions—coercion, 


3 There are arguably exceptions to this requirement in the case of extremely wrong- 
ful acts 
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deception, insanity, ignorance, mistakes, accidents, and so on—may 
seem to be too limited. Suppose a person regards the threat of pun- 
ishment as a disincentive for committing a crime, yet fails to be de- 
terred Her decision to commit a crime 15 a product of what she 1s 
like as a person—which, I have argued, 1s influenced by many genetic 
and environmental factors beyond the agent’s control Why, then, 1s it 
not plausible to argue that she lacked fair opportunity to avoid com- 
mittng the crime? 

A plausible answer 1s found in the idea that the relevant notion of 
fairness in the law generalizes across persons Fairness requires us to 
evaluate and respond to individual infractions with standards that ex- 
tend to relevantly similar cases We should treat like cases alike, or at 
least with reasonable similarity * Both positivist and nonpositivist legal 
philosophers have recognized this principle Hart refers to it as part 
of the minimum moral content of law, and Ronald Dworkin calls it a 
matter of mtegrity in the law” We might understand the rationale for 
this notion of fairness to connect with the purpose of law as a general 
and rehable guide to social interaction and conflict resolution The 
criminal law, which functions primarily as a constraint on people’s 
behavior, articulates a standard of what it 1s reasonable to expect of 
people generally, and it specifies which forms of behavior are impor- 
tant to discourage and reasonable to discourage using force Pnority 
1s granted to the protection of basic rights and certain collective ın- 
terests A plausible understanding of fair opportunity 1s shaped by 
the general action-guiding purpose of the law together with an under- 
standing of the nights, liberties, and interests 1t 1s the purpose of the 
law to protect Fair opportunity ıs established when behavior that vio- 
lates these rights or interests 1s justifiably crrminalized and when the 
penalties designed to prompt compliance meet the following condi- 
tions they are applied only in response to the crimmal nature of a 
person's behavior and they are effective, generally speaking, for dis- 
couraging people who are inclined not to comply If, as I am arguing, 
this understanding of the reasonable purpose of a legal system estab- 
lishes both the aim of and limit to permissible punishment, the rele- 
vant measure of effectiveness will refer to the average offender 

With the exception of evaluating insanity, a principle of fairness 
maintaining that like cases be treated alike largely directs us to turn 


* An overly strict commitment to this principle conflicts with a reasonable principle 
of parsimony in the imposition of punishment See Norval Morris, Madness and the Crim- 
mal Law (Chicago University Press, 1982), chapter 5 

3 Hart, The Concept of Law (New York Oxford, 1961), pp 157-67, and Dworkin, Law's 
Empwe (Cambridge Harvard, 1986), especially chapter 6 
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away from the question of what ıt ıs reasonable to expect of a particu- 
lar offender, given his background and psychology, and to look 1n- 
stead to the circumstances ın which offenders have committed their 
crimes, circumstances 1n which other persons face the same apparent 
choice about whether or not to comply with the law We are to think 
about what it 1s reasonable to expect of most persons who stand in 
relevantly similar circumstances ? Principles of criminal justice tai- 
lored more specifically to realistic expectations of particular individ- 
uals would fail to serve as general guides to behavior The purpose of 
the regulations 1mposed by the criminal law 15 a normative and prac- 
tical one that 1s determined by a conception of justice that we have 
reason to believe persons generally are capable of respecting This 
means that the directives and penalties of criminal law should be 
pitched according to the capacities of persons generally and may be 
justified even though some individuals do not and perhaps could not 
comply with them We owe one another reasonable security for our 
basic rights and liberties, but not necessarily every measure of protec- 
tion against committing crimes ” 

The nature and purpose of criminal justice, as I have elaborated it, 
imphes that offenders should be considered as members of a group 
the group of offenders who, with adequate incentive provided by crim- 
inal sanctions, would typically not reoffend Nevertheless, as I have 
suggested, a line of defense 1s open to some individual defendants, 
namely, those for whom the threat of punishment does not function 
as a rational incentive to comply with the law The burden of proof 
naturally falls on an individual offender to demonstrate that, despite 
the fact that he committed a crime, he should not be placed in the 
group subject to punishment The burden would be to demonstrate 
that the defendant lacked (or now lacks) the capacity to perceive the 
threat of punishment as a rational incentive to comply with. the law 
I have argued that lacking moral capacity would not be adequate to 
establish that the burden has been met The defendant would have to 
be unresponsive to the incentive on any rational ground, including a 
calculation of self-interest In this way, the standard excusing condi- 
tions can be seen to set reasonable limits to a plausible defense 

Clearly the notion of fair opportunity I have endorsed, together 
with its limited range of excusing conditions, falls considerably short 


* Of course, motives and intentions may well be relevant to a catalogue of crime 
types I cannot here pursue in any detail important questions about the proper ratio- 
nale for a typology of crimes, although I touch on these questions m the next section 

7 See Scanlon, “Punishment and the Rule of Law,” in The Difficulty of Tolerance. Essays 
in Political Philosophy (New York Cambridge, 2003), pp 219-33 
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of the fair opportunities for education, employment, health care, and 
the like demanded by social justice On the rationale I have pre- 
sented, cnmunal punishment may be permitted ın a society even when 
that society 1s characterized by serious social and material 1nequalities, 
mequalities that are unjust and help to explain criminal behavior The 
permuissibility of punishment expresses the priority that protecting 
basic rights, liberties, and certain collective interests has within a 
conception of social justice The wider context of social injustice, of 
course, demands redress and challenges our blaming attitudes to- 
ward criminal offenders 

It ıs possible, however, that systematic conditions of social injustice 
more consistently undermine the rational force of punishment as a 
disincentive for certain crimes A convergence of factors across a so- 
cial group affecting the dispositions of persons to comply with the law 
represents the partial breakdown of a system of law and order for that 
segment of society Indeed, uniform evidence of the failure of special 
deterrence for a sub-class within society would be symptomatic of 
serious social injustice The legitimacy of criminal sanctions for the 
sorts of crimes in question (for example, certain property and drug 
crimes) 1s thereby called into doubt, since the law would have become 
a system of coercion lacking public justification * 

I have argued that fairness in the law requires reasonable parity in 
sentencing offenders who commit the same crime under similar cır- 
cumstances are candidates for the same punishment, at least within a 
standard range This means there 1s moral pressure to treat individual 
offenders as members of a group—the group of persons who have 
committed the offender’s crime under the conditions m which the 
offender committed ıt I have reached this conclusion without relying 
on considerations of general deterrence As we have seen, general de- 
terrence is troubling, for ıt involves restricting the liberties of some 
persons 1n order to prevent other persons from committing crimes 
General deterrence seems inconsistent with the foundational com- 
mitment of liberal democratic 1nstitutions to people's equal basic 
rights and liberties We can now see, however, that an interesting con- 
sequence of aiming for panty m sentencing is that in calculating our 
threats to deter offenders from reoffending we are, 1n effect, calculat- 
ing the general deterrence value of the punishment The rationale 1s 
special deterrence, but the effect 1s general deterrence 


9 See Tommie Shelby, “Justice, Deviance, and the Dark Ghetto,” Philosophy and Public 
Affairs, xxxv (2007) 126-60 
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III 


There will be some offenders who are not at significant risk of 
reoffending—less than the average person and perhaps not at all 

We need to know whether and how a society could justifiably punish 
them without embracing retribution or falling into the problems with 
general deterrence Call this the problem of nonrecidivist offenders 

The considerations of fairness I have introduced suggest that allow- 
ing exemptions for nonrecidivist offenders will and should be resisted 

As we have seen, integrity in the law prescribes that like cases be 
treated alike Those who have committed similar crimes are eligible 
for comparable sentences Yet the requirement of fairness may seem 
here to conflict with justice 1t seems difficult to reconcile a principle 
of fairness requiring that like cases to be treated alike with a principle 
of justice requiring that no one's rights be compromised in order to 
increase overall social utility This conflict might seem an unavoidable 
consequence of a possible gap between the penalties needed for gen- 
eral deterrence and those allowed on grounds of special deterrence 

It might be thought that the value of fairness 1s not adequate to per- 
mit punishing those who are more easily deterred with penalties 
needed to deter the average offender 

We may connect this worry about punishing the nonrecidivist of- 
fender with a broader concern that nonretributive accounts of pun- 
ishment permit punishing too much Worries about scapegoating 
and overpunishing are commonly directed toward utilitarian accounts 
The account J have begun to develop 1s not utlitarian, for reasons I 
will elaborate below, yet similar worries may seem to apply Consider 
the matter of scaling punishments for different types of crımes The 
account J have proposed thus far suggests that the groupings—the 
crime types—and the relative seriousness of the attached penalties 
be justified by appeal to how most effectively to deter crime overall 
If this 1s so, what 1s to ensure that a certain type of crime 1s not punished 
too harshly? Many people share pretheoretical intuitions that, for 1n- 
stance, a ten-year sentence for petty shoplifting 1s overly harsh, even 
if a weaker penalty would have less deterrent value Can this intuition 
be accounted for in nonretributive terms? 

Appealing to a principle of fairness in order to standardize punish- 
ment for a given type of crime could also leave objectionable disparities 
in the severity of punishment across types of crumes The deterrent 
value of a threat 1s a function both of the severity of the penalty and 
of the chances of bemg apprehended This opens up the possibility that 
less harmful crimes that are difficult to detect might require stiff sen- 
tences to achieve effective deterrence while more harmful cnmes that 
are easily detected could be deterred with hght sentences Appealing to 
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the value of deterrence does not seem to provide adequate protection 
against disparities in the rank-ordering of penalties by the gravity of 
crimes Nor does it guarantee that the punishments for different crimes 
are adequately spaced If one sort of crime 1s only slightly more serious 
than another, ıt might seem inappropnate for the penalty to be consid- 
erably more severe 

Retributivists deal with these concerns about proportionality in sen- 
tencing by claiming that sentences should be proportionate to the 
gravity of the crime, for only then are the penalties deserved The dif 
ficulty comes in evaluating gravity and in illuminating the importance 
of achieving proportionality by reference to what the offender de- 
serves Andrew Von Hirsch and Andrew Ashworth write, “The gravity 
of a crime depends upon the degree of harmfulness of the conduct, 
and the extent of the actor’s culpability ”” I have raised skeptical 
doubts about the foundations of our assessments of individual culpa- 
bility But there 1s a further problem Often the gravity of a crime 1s a 
function of factors that extend beyond assessments of individual cul- 
pability and harm done Otherwise put, the scope of an actor’s liability 
may be influenced by other people's crimes ? Let me explain 

When the cause of general deterrence requires a harsher penalty 
than what would be required for special deterrence, we might think 
of the penalty as warranted by extending the offender's liability ın or- 
der to accommodate penalties that would deter typical offenders of the 
crime 1n question We may do this in order to achieve purposes that 
correspond to the reasons we have to criminalize acts One reason 1s 
to prevent intolerable harms which the acts in kind typically bring to 
individual victims (or associated persons) This may be a pnonty apart 
from the number of people affected Certain acts, such as rape or 
murder, are intolerable, however many offenses of their kind we antici- 
pate These harms or potential harms are violations of people’s most 
basic rights and we have reason to use the threat of criminal punish- 
ment to discourage people from acts that violate basic rights Even if 
few people are tempted to engage ın a certain type of behavior, such 
as mutilating corpses, the act may be morally serious enough that ıt 
makes sense to take steps to solidify our intolerance with measures to 
discourage those who might be tempted 

The other reason to criminalize a certain type of act 1s to prevent 
harm that results from the combined effect of acts of that type The 


? Von Hirsch and Ashworth, Proportionate Sentencing Exploring the Principles (New York 
Oxford, 2005), p 144 
Yam not talking about felony murder and the like 
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social disruption or fear generated by a certain type of crime can be a 
matter of the aggregate effects of many people's actions A single tax 
evader may seem innocuous enough, but the combined effect of 
many 1s damaging to a society’s infrastructure and to social programs 
in need of tax support Moral appraisal of an individual offender in 
isolation provides inadequate insight into the reasons for cnminaliz- 
ing his action and the relative importance of discouraging 1t When a 
person commits a crime, he contributes to a larger problem This can 
be true of violent crimes as well Fear of assault or robbery that 1m- 
pinges on people’s personal freedom to walk alone at night, for exam- 
ple, 1s the product of a pattern of violations The scale of the larger 
problem provides grounds to penalize the type of act in question, be- 
yond the moral significance of the harm a particular offender may 
cause his victim 

Of course, 1t would seem unfair to hold each offender responsible 
for the total effects of his crime type But it does not seem unfair to 
hold each offender equally responsible for a share in the total effects 
of his crime type We can think of this as responsibility for the threat 
of harm, distributed across the population of offenders Sometimes it 
is true that the number of people who engage in a certain type of 
crime influences a potential offender by figuring into his perception 
of the likelihood of getting caught An offender may exploit the fact 
that others are likely to engage in the sort of crime to which he 1s 
drawn by attempting, 1n effect, to hide amongst their numbers This 
weak sense of coordinated action strengthens the case for maintain- 
ing that offenders share responsibility for the aggregate effects of 
their type of crime, although I believe it 1s not essential to the case 

What my proposal for extending an individual offender's hability 
comes to 1s this Legislation arming for general deterrence can be un- 
derstood to involve holding each of those who contribute to a social 
harm similarly responsible for the typical effects of their cnme—taking 
the typical effects on individual victims together with the threat to per- 
sons generally, measured across the population The offender is treated 
as a member of a group of offenders who together are responsible for 
serious harms, harms measured ın the typical instance and for their 
aggregate effects A society is permitted to shift harms onto this group 
in order better to protect the basic nghts and interests of its members 
by establishing an effective scheme for preventing crimes of the kind 
in question from reoccurring Without such a scheme the rights of 
potential victims remain insufficiently protected How effective a de- 
terrent scheme should be will depend on how important the society 
decides it 1s to deter crimes of the sort in question The procedures 
for making this decision should be fair and inclusive The result 1s that 
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the penalty would not exceed what would be effective enough for de- 
terring persons tempted to commit the crime ın question, and it falls 
evenly on all members of the group 

Our obligation to refrain from criminal activity 15 robust enough to 
warrant extending our habihty for offenses in this way Criminal habil- 
ity 1s the corollary of obligations we have not to act 1n ways that cause 
certain harms either directly or when combined with the acts of other 
people Cnmunalizing the act gives due notice that these harms are 
foreseeable Offenders are liable because their criminal acts, acts they 
were on notice to avoid, have contributed causally to an aggregate so- 
cial harm or to the violation of a person’s nghts This notion of crim- 
inal hability fits together with what I have presented as a requirement 
of fairness that like cases be treated alike The risk of being held ac- 
countable together with other offenders ın this way 1s assumed by the 
offender as a price of his action, something made clear by the law in 
advance Punishment can be reconciled with the nghts of offenders 

As I have described it, responsibility for the effects of crime distrib- 
utes to individual offenders ın the sense that each may be punished 
Yet what makes the penalty appropriate 1s not an evaluation of what 
the offender deserves as a matter of his individual blameworthiness or 
the impact of a crime on a particular vicum The appropriate penalty 
is scaled instead to the typical harm caused The harm is a function of 
the wrongdoing offenders have committed considered together with 
similar wrongdoing by others This measure defines the seriousness of 
the crime type Penalties ought to be rank ordered and spaced ac- 
cordingly Crimes that are typically more harmful may be punished 
more harshly than less harmful crimes since solving the problems 
posed by those crimes is more serious The upper limit on the seventy 
of punishment for a particular type of crime will be set by determining 
and preserving the place of that crime in the ordinal rank-ordering 
of crimes categorized by typical and overall damage done 31 This will 
be a matter of what the society 1n question reasonably regards as 
most urgent When priorities are decided, we have the basis for estab- 
lishing an upper limit to how much we may punish a given crime, 
even when further punishment would be efficacious for achieving 
greater deterrence 

In considering the upper limit to the entre scale it 1s important to 
bear 1n mind that the idea of hability for harm done differs strikingly 


51 set aside for now difficult determmatons of interpersonal compansons of utility and 
the problem of how to figure in aggregation, when 1t ıs relevant The difficulty of mak- 
mg appraisals is not an objection to the need to maintain a standard of proportionality 
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from the utilitarian goal of maximizing social utility The goal I am 
advocating 1s to promote a legitimate social order after serious crim- 
1nal activity has disturbed it. I have proposed that the utility exacted by 
the punishment should be scaled by deciding how important ıt 1s to 
avert the relevant type of harm Since the harm is measured across a 
crime type and responsibihty for the harm is distributed over the 
group of people who cause it, proper scaling will be gauged by the 
deterrent effect of imposing a penalty on the average person who 
has committed the crime I have argued that this seems a fair way 
to distribute the burden across the group of persons who have com- 
mutted a crime of a certam sort The punishment is not calculated to 
maximize crime prevention by, say, targeting the most determined 
offenders—a goal that could violate the proper rank-ordering of pen- 
altes by the gravity of their crime type * 

Once retributivism 1s rejected, there are several considerations that 
exert pressure toward moderation overall in punishment Surely there 
are some offenders who are nothing but trouble No one cares about 
or depends on them Some do not value their own lives But this 1s 
seldom the case Incarceration has devastating effects on offenders, 
their famihes, and their communities ? The importance of minimz- 
ing these costs counts against marginal gains in deterrence value * In 
addition, incarceration brings with it serious costs for the broader 
society, since locking people up 1s very expensive 5 When other social 
problems are also pressing, money may be better spent to solve them 
Small gains in the marginal deterrence of criminals may not be worth 
the cost of scarce resources This point gains force in view of studies 
which show that much lengthier sentences tend not to produce 
greater deterrent effects More effective for deterring crime is the 
likelihood of getting caught ? Limits to general deterrence would 
then be set by the value a society places on individual liberty and prr- 


"Iam grateful to Paul Guyer for discussion of ideas in this paragraph 

3 See Marc Mauer and Meda Chesney-Lind, eds , Invisible Punishment. The Collateral 
Consequences of Mass Imprsonment (New York New Press, 2002) 

“Thais sets a natural limit to how cost-effective it 1s to punish certain crimes with high 
rates of commission Bentham stresses that we should include in these costs the anxiety 
that innocent persons may experience at the prospect that their actions could be mis- 
construed as illicit (for example, "formication"). See Jeremy Bentham, The Principles of 
Morals and Legislation (New York Hafner Press, 1948), chapters XIII, XVII 

% For instance, in the state of Massachusetts, the average cost to house an inmate in 
the 2006 fiscal year was $43,026 See Massachusetts Department of Correction Website 
at http //www mass gov/?pageID=eopsagencylanding&L=3&L0=Home&L1=Pubhc+ 
Safety +Agencies&L2=Massachusetts + Department+ of + Correction&sid=Eeops 

3 See von Hirsch, Anthony E Bottoms, Ehzabeth Burney, and P-O Wikstrom, Criminal 
Deterrence and Sentence Severity An Analysis of Recent Research (Oxford Hart, 1999) 
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vacy, since crimes could be more easily detected by compromising 
these protections A liberal political culture may not permut this 

As to the minimum for the scale overall, a minimum punishment 
for any crime could be preserved by a default shift to the broader de- 
terrence aim of maintaining respect for the law The burden of help- 
ing to maintain norms of law-abidingness 1s something that might 
reasonably be required of all lawbreakers, provided that the penalties 
tied to this general deterrence aim are modest enough to leave room 
for an ordinal ranking and spacing of crimes by severity Such modest 
penalties could be seen in effect to anchor the entre scale 

Once the upper and lower limits are set for the scale overall, it 1s 
tempting to conclude that the sentence for each crime is established 
by its place in the ordinal ranking by severity But without the goal of 
retribution there 1s no moral imperative to punish up to the point al- 
lowed by the place an offense occupies in the ordinal ranking In fact, 
on the rationale I have given, punishment 1s permissible only as part 
of a broader strategy of crime control Thus we must accept a serious 
caveat to the moral requirement that punishments be rank ordered in 
terms of the gravity of the crme Penalties should be rank ordered 
and spaced according to the social harmfulness of the crime, but only 
provided that crime prevention can be achieved by imposing these 
penalties Penalties that are not effective for preventing crime should 
not be imposed. If maximal deterrence 1s achievable with minor pen- 
altes despite the gravity of an offense, this could compromise the 
rank-ordering and spacing of penalties There are good reasons for 
this Further crime prevention 1s not attainable and retribution does 
not justify imposing additional penalties 

I conclude that the nonretributivist rationale I have been pursuing 
sets limits to the severity of punishment and provides a good enough 
scale for comparing the punishments of different types of crimes 


IV 


I have argued that a criminal justice system should aim to establish 
and sustain an effective, credible, and fair system of threats, with 
the aim of protecting people's basic rights and liberties by deterring 
crime The social goal of crime prevention sets this account of punish- 
ment apart from retributive views Furthermore, the nonretributive 
orientation of my approach 1s evident in the measures I introduced 
for evaluating the gravity of crime types I argued that the moral grav- 
ity of an offense may be influenced by the combined effects of its 
many instances Thus an offender's liability to punishment may come 
apart from his moral blameworthiness and be influenced by other 
people’s wrongdoing 
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I also argued that hability to punishment does not presuppose an 
offender's moral capacity to have complied with the law The offender 
can be faulted for having done something wrong ın the sense that the 
act was his and he committed it under conditions ın which he had a 
fair chance to avoid doing it. But the relevant criteria: of fair opportu- 
nity do not ensure that the offender had the moral capacity to avoid 
criminal wrongdoing This means that criminal liability does not es- 
tablish or presuppose that the offender deserves to suffer, or so I argued 
Some retributivists disagree They take choice under fair conditions to 
be adequate to establish that offenders deserve to suffer Determr- 
nants of choice under fair conditions—strong emotions motivating 
choice, for example—are regarded as factors for which the offender 
can rightly be held responsible because they are a part of who he is *” 
I argued that this retributive position 1s open to serious skeptical 
doubts about the bases of responsibility for self My account of crim- 
1nal justice 15 much less vulnerable to these worries 

Despite its nonretributivist character, the rationale I have given for 
the criminalizaton and punishment of certain acts opens possibilities 
for supplementing the aim of deterrence with certain expressive pur- 
poses In fact, 1t seems naturally to incorporate an expressive function 
We punish to discourage certain forms of behavior and in so doing we 
express our disapproval of acts of that kind The relevance of an of- 
fender’s fault, 1f not his blameworthiness, opens the way for his punish- 
ment to express a moral judgment The object of the moral judgment, 
as I have construed ıt, would be the offender's act ® A criminal act 1s 
Judged to be incompatible with other people's basic rights or with cer- 
tain important collective interests In judging an act to be wrong and 
worthy of criminal sanctions, we display publicly our moral rejection 
of acts of that type and call attention to the reasons we take them to 
be objectionable This public expression stands independently of our 
assessment of any particular offender’s blameworthiness for failing to 
take moral reasons into account 

While morally judging an act to be wrong differs from morally con- 
demning the offender as blameworthy, 1t does make room for public 
acknowledgement in moral terms of the costs to the victim This pub- 


? See Michael S Moore, “Choice, Character, and Excuse,” in Placng Blame A General 
Theory of the Crnmmal Law (New York Oxford, 1997), pp 548-92, on p 557 

* See Samuel H Pillsbury’s illummating discussion of the difference between act- and 
character-based assessments of criminal conduct, Judging Evil Rethinking the Law of Murder 
and Manslaughter (New York University Press, 1998), pp 72-74, 83-86 Pillsbury stresses 
that mens rea considerations should focus on particular features of choice or conduct, 
rather than broader judgments of character (for example, “depraved” or “malicious”) 
See, for example, chapter 7 
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lic acknowledgement may be important to many crime victims More- 
over, ıt may serve such important aims as strengthening the ties of 
community, vindicating the law, and increasing mutual respect for 
individual rights ® These aims would seem naturally to be served by 
a public demonstration of commitment to increasing the safety of 
potential victims by strengthening the effectiveness of the threat of 
punishment as a deterrent These purposes together constitute a mor- 
ally adequate response to victims I submit that victims have no night 
to a retributive form of justice that would reach beyond these impor- 
tant aims 

The main danger of a deterrence rationale for criminal justice 1s its 
vulnerability to excessive fear of crime * Crime prevention 1s but one 
among numerous social goals that serve our basic rights, liberties, and 
collective interests A balanced political agenda will understand crim- 
inal justice as one aspect of a broader commitment to social justice 
This broader commitment includes providing decent opportunities 
for all members of society to enjoy education, health, a decent ın- 
come, and political influence Fear of crime should not be allowed 
to offset the importance of our shared responsibility to advance this 
broader social justice agenda Notably, there ıs also a tension between 
our shared responsibility to address the social injustice underlying 
much criminal behavior and the retributivist’s focus on individual 
culpability for crime Our understanding of criminal justice should 
not be at odds with our shared responsibility for securing the broader 
terms of social justice 

ERIN I KELLY 

Tufts University 


9 See Femberg, "The Expressive Function of Punishment,” m Dong and Deserving 
Essays in the Theory of Responsibility (Princeton. University Press, 1974), pp 95-118 Feinberg 
himself explicitly disavows a retnbutivist theory of punishment. See pp 116-18 

9 See Pillsbury, Judging Evil, chapter 5 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
MUST WE ACT ONLY ON WHAT WE KNOW?* 


ow ıs knowledge related to action? According to John 
Hawthorne and Jason Stanley, they are related as follows 


The Reason-Knowledge Principle (RKP) 


Where your choice 1s pdependent, it 15 appropriate to treat the proposi- 
tion that p as a reason for acting 1ff you know that p (578) i 


To some, the claim that nothing beyond knowledge of p’s truth could 
be necessary for properly acting on f might seem perfectly harmless ? 
The notion of propriety we are concerned with 1s epistemic, not moral 
or prudential What more could we possibly need to properly treat 
p as a reason for action? Superknowledge? Perhaps the main reason 
that RKP 1s controversial ıs that ıt asserts that nothing short of knowl- 
edge of p’s truth could warrant acting on p Here, I shall argue that you 
can have sufficient warrant to act on f even if you do not know that 
$ 1s true and address Hawthorne and Stanley's arguments for RKP 
In support of RKP, Hawthorne and Stanley wrote 


Consider how blame, judgments of negligence and so on interact 
with knowledge If a parent allows a child to play near a dog and does 
not know whether the dog would bite the child, and if a doctor uses a 
needle that he did not know to be safe, then they are prima facie neg- 
ligent (572) * 


* For discussion and comments, I am grateful to Robert Howell, Ram Neta, and an 
anonymous referee from this JOURNAL 

! Hawthorne and Stanley, "Enowledge and Action," this JoURNAL, cv, 10 (October 
2008) 571-90 A choice between opnons is dependent iff the most preferable op- 
tion conditional on the proposition that f 1s not the most preferable option condi- 
tional on the propositions that ~p In what follows, unadorned page references will 
be to this article 

? Jessica Brown ("Subject-Sensitive Invariantism and the Knowledge Norm for Prac- 
tical Reasoning,” Noîs, xLu, 2 (2008) 167-89) criticizes the claim that knowledge that 
pis true 1s sufficient for properly treating pas a reason for action Ram Neta (“Treating 
Something as a Reason for Action," Noîs (forthcoming) ) addresses Brown's criticism of 
RKP and defends the sufficiency claim while attacking the necessity claim For a criti- 
cism of Neta’s alternative to RKP, see Clayton Littlejohn, “On Treating Something as a 
Reason for Action,” Journal of Ethics & Social Philosophy, www jesp org (February 2009) 

* Timothy Wilhamson suggests there might be a similar connection between 1gno- 
rance and neghgence in his Knowledge and Its Limits (New York Oxford, 2001), p 241 
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It 1s hard to know what to make of this passage because of the quah- 
fication ‘prima facie’ Let us ignore the qualification for the moment 
and consider the proposal that 


Fault; In cases where you ought not ® unless f 1s true, you can be 
blamed for (bang if you do not first know that f is true 


Given the plausible assumption that it 1s not proper to treat pas a reason 
to ® when you can be blamed for treating p as a reason to ®, 1t seems 
Fault, does lend support to RKP Note that judgments of blame, negh- 
gence, and the like also seem to interact with ascriptions of justification 


Fault, If you can be properly blamed for believing p, you are not just- 
fied in beheving p 


To deny Faulty, you would have to say that the facts in hght of which 
someone can be properly blamed for beheving f do not threaten the 
justificatory status of that behef This would be an odd stance to take 
for someone who argues for RKP by means of the assumption that if 
you can be blamed for treating p as a reason for belief, 1t 15 not permis- 
sible to treat p as a reason for belief Problems arise for any view that 
incorporates both Fault; and Fault; Combined, these assumptions en- 
tail that if your behef that ps true ıs practically relevant, your behef can- 
not be justified unless 1t constitutes knowledge * To use their example, 
suppose that you should not use a needle unless 1t ıs clean From Fault;, 
it follows that you can be blamed for using the needle if you use it but 
do not know that it ıs clean It seems, intuitively, that you can be prop- 
erly blamed for using the needle only if you are not blameless ın the 
behef that it ıs clean. It follows from Fault, that you cannot be justified 
in believing that the needle is clean Two objections should suffice to 
show that we should not accept the conjunction of Fault; and Fault, 
Given that Faults ıs relatively uncontroversial ıt seems that the objections 
below, if sound, give us good reason to deny Fault; 

First, according to the JTB analysis of knowledge, if Audrey 1s Just- 
fied ın believing f and her belief 15 true, she knows p We all know that 
this analysis will not do Audrey and Cooper are on a cross-country 
trip and stopped this afternoon to have lunch in the land of fake dol- 
lar bills Neither knows that they are ın the land of fakes That ıs why 
we can say that they are justified 1n beheving that they have cash and 
not counterfeit bills ın their pockets Audrey recalls that she owes 
Coop ten dollars She reaches into her pocket, pulls out ten dollars, 


*Let us say that your belief that p is the case 1s practically relevant iff you are faced 
with some pdependent choice 
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hands ıt to Coop, and says that they are now even While her belief 
that her debt ıs repaid ıs true and she ıs justified in that belief, she 
does not know that her debt has been repaid Or, so the story goes 
If, however, she does not know that her debt has been repaid, it fol- 
lows from Fault, that she can be blamed for acting on her belief that 
p In turn, she can be blamed for believing p In turn, it follows from 
Fault, that her belief that p cannot be justified. In turn, 1t follows that 
Getter cases are not possible The JTB analysis of knowledge must 
have been right all along 

Here ıs the second troubling consequence It ıs unclear whether 
Justification supervenes on our nonfactive mental states Those who 
think that epistemic justification does supervene on our nonfactive 
mental states will typically also assert that the conditions that deter- 
mune culpability and blameworthiness supervene on these internal 
conditions * That ıs to say, they will deny that ıt 1s possible for situations 
to arise 1n which two subjects are 1n precisely the same nonfactive 
mental states and only one of these subjects 1s properly blamed 
for -ıng Externalists about epistemic justification often accuse 1n- 
ternalists of making the mistake of conflating this perfectly harmless 
claim about blame and the perfectly false claim that justification 
supervenes on the same internal conditions ê As part of their error 
theory about how the internalists are mistaken about epistemic Justi- 
fication, they will say that the conditions that determine culpability 
and blameworthiness that do supervene on the internal states are dis- 
tinct from the conditions that determine deontic status The internal- 
ists’ mistake about justification 1s due to their mistaken view that 
conditions you cannot be culpable for failing to take account of can- 
not affect the Justificatory status of your beliefs Justification and per- 
mussibility, they will say, can come apart from culpability’ 

Suppose, as many do, that the conditions that determine blame- 
worthiness and culpability do supervene upon a subject's nonfactive 
mental states If you combine this supervenience thesis with Fault), 
you get the result that you can only blamelessly believe p 1f every pos- 
sible internal duplicate of you knows p This in turn commits you to an 


*See Alexander Bird, “Justified Judging,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
LXXIV, 1 (2007) 81-110 

5 For a recent example of this, see Jonathan Sutton, “Stick to What You Know," Noiis, 
xxxix, 3 (2005) 359-96 

"If you say that the conditions that determine culpabihty supervene on the subject's 
internal states while denying that the conditions that determine permissibility super- 
vene on the conditions that determine culpability, you might make some headway in 
dealmg with the problems of moral luck For discussion, see Michael Zimmerman, 
“Taking Luck Senously,” this JOURNAL, xcix, 11 (November 2002) 553-76 
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1nfallibibst conception of epistemic justification according to which it 
1$ permissible to believe p only if the reasons for which you believe 
entail p Such a view about justification 1s quite clearly at odds with 
ordinary intuition Such a view, arguably, leads to skepticism given 
the plausible additional assumption that next to nothing we believe 
about the external world we believe on the basis of infallible grounds 

At this point, I suppose Hawthorne and Stanley might remind us 
that we have been ignoring an important qualification They said that 
someone who acts on p without knowing p 15 “prima facie negligent ” 
If what they meant to say was only that someone who violates RKP 
appears neghgent but they did not want to suggest that the subject 
1s negligent, I do not think that there 1s anything left of the claim that 
blame and judgments of negligence interact with knowledge Their 
discussion of the interaction between knowledge, blame, and negli- 
gence would have been a distraction Perhaps what they should say 
(and seem to say 1n some passages) 1s that anyone who violates RKP 
fails to reason in the way that they ought to However, they might add, 
someone might not be blameworthy for having reasoned in a certain 
way 1f they are nonculpably ignorant of the conditions in light of 
which they fail to reason as they ought to Let us assume that this 1s 
the picture that they are working with and take Fault; off the table 

If they reject Fault;, they can avoid the difficulues we have consid- 
ered thus far, but reyecting Fault, will not save RKP In support of RKP, 
they also offer this 


Consider also how knowledge interacts with conditional orders Suppose 
a prison guard 1s ordered to shoot a prisoner 1f and only if they are trying 
to escape If the guard knows someone is trying to escape and yet does 
not shoot he will be held accountable Suppose meanwhile he does not 
know that someone 1s trying to escape but shoots them anyway, acting on 
a belief grounded in a baseless hunch that they were trying to escape 
Here again the person will be faulted, even if the person is in fact trying 
to escape Our common practice 1s to require knowledge of the anteced- 
ent of a conditional order in order to discharge ıt (572) 


Itis true that if a guard shoots a prisoner on a baseless hunch they can 
be faulted for doing this, but there 1s a world of difference between 
knowingly shooting a prisoner trying to escape and doing so on a 
baseless hunch You do not need RKP to explain the observation that 
we would blame someone for shooting someone because of a baseless 
hunch and I doubt that our common practice 1s what Hawthorne and 
Stanley take it to be I take it that xf RKP 15 nght, then if the guard has 
good reason to believe mistakenly that a prisoner 1s trying to escape, 
the guard ought not shoot the prisoner The fact that the guard was 
reasonable in assuming that they were doing what they ought suggests 
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that we can excuse the shooting, but not justify ıt This seems right 
Suppose that the guard raises the rifle to take a shot at Tobias He 
looks just like a prisoner escaping A second guard standing nearby 
the first knows that Tobias 1s really an aspiring actor spending the 
weekend m the prison preparing for his upcoming role as an inmate 
in a film The second guard might strike the first guard to stop him 
from shooting Tobias The reason it 1s not wrong for him to strike the 
guard knowing that the strike might injure the guard is that the first 
guard 1s about to do something he ought not He has lost the nght to 
noninterference as a result* While RKP gets this sort of case right it 
gets it rnght for the wrong reasons 

To see this, forget about cases of reasonable but mistaken beliefs 
Forget about the cases of aspiring actors that look lıke prisoners trying 
to escape, and think about aspiring escapees who surround them- 
selves with aspiring actors without drawing the attention of a guard 
According to the order, George, who 1s a prisoner and not an actor, 
ought to be shot if he tries to escape According to the order, Tobias, 
who is an actor but not a prisoner, ought not be shot Assume George 
tries to escape According to the order, the guard ought to shoot him 
before he makes his escape Because unbeknownst to the guard there 
are aspiring actors like Tobias dressed like prisoners, the guard does 
not know George is a prisoner who ought to be shot He Just reason- 
ably and correctly beheves George ought to be shot According to 
REP, it 1s wrong to act on the one premise that could justify shooting 
George (that ıs, that he ıs a prisoner trying to escape) George ought 
not be shot It seems to follow that the guard ought to shoot George 
and ought not shoot George 

You are going to run into trouble if you combine RKP with the view 
that it ıs possible for there to be positive duties to ® if pis true 1f some- 
one can nonculpably fail to know pto be true when it 1s If itis possible 


* This assumes that if the guard had been acting with justification (and not Just en- 
gaged in excusable wrongdoing) ıt would not have been night for another party to use 
force to interfere with the guard in ways that could reasonably be expected to result in 
mjury This assumption 1s controversial If you think that the guard acts with justification 
1n spite of the guard’s mistaken belief, this example gives us an additional reason to think 
that we do not need to know that f is true to treat pas a reason for action Myself, I side 
with those authors who classify cases where an agent engages in (apparent) wrongdoing 
because of a nonculpably held mistaken belief as cases involving excusable wrongdomg 
rather than justified or permissible action with regrettable consequences Note that if you 
say that the guard acted without justification, you can only say that the guard’s noncul- 
pably mistaken belief was itself justified 1f you say that the mere fact that the guard jus- 
ufiably believes p does not mean that the guard may justifiably reason from the premise 
that p Few are willing to accept the apparent consequence that the guard’s nonculpably 
mistaken belief ıs excusably held rather than justifiably held because it 1s false 
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for circumstances to arise in which pis true where the relevant subject 
1s not ın a position to know that f 1s true, ıt follows that the subject 
both ought to ® and ought not That borders on being a contra- 
diction Similar difficulties arise if you combine RKP with the knowl- 
edge account of assertion According to the knowledge account, you 
ought not assert p unless you know p It follows that you have a con- 
clusive reason to refrain from asserting p if you do not know p It fol- 
lows from this and RKP that you ought not assert p unless your belief 
that you know f constitutes knowledge Since not everything you know 
1s something you are ın a position to know that you know, a problem 
arises, which ıs that knowledge of f's truth ıs not invariably going to 
ensure that you have sufficient warrant for asserting p However, the 
view that knowledge of #’s truth 1s sufficient for having epistemic war- 
rant for asserting p 1s surely more plausible than the view that knowl- 
edge of p’s truth ıs necessary for having that warrant So, 1t seems you 
ought not accept both RKP and the knowledge account of assertion ? 
It seems the easiest way to sort out these messes 1s to deny RKP” 

Earlier I suggested that 1f you combined RKP with Fault;, you had 
to deny that Gettier cases were possible That seems pretty costly You 
can avoid paying that cost if you deny Fault;, but by denying Fault; 
you do not avoid all the difficulties caused by Gettier cases It seems 
that uf RKP 1s true, there 1s a prima facie reason for anyone who fails to 
know f to refrain from reasoning from p Now, if your behef about p 1s 
mistaken, I can see that the consequences of acting on the mistaken 
belief might be terrible Because of this, we might be inclined to say 
that your having acted on p was wrongful If your behef about p 1s un- 
reasonably held, I can see how your acting on p might manifest the 
kinds of bad motives or intentions that show that you can be faulted 
for having acted on p It ıs not hard to see the normative significance 
of negligence or recklessness It 1s not hard to see why someone might 
think that RKP nghtly says that you ought not act from unreasonably 
held beliefs or mistaken beliefs 


? Hawthorne (Knowledge and Lotteries (New York Oxford, 2004)) and Stanley (Knowl- 
edge and Practical Interests (New York Oxford, 2005)) both defend the knowledge ac- 
count of assertion 

"Someone might say that the contradiction can be avoided 1f we read RKP as saying 
that there ıs a prima facie duty to refrain from acting on what you do not know There is 
no contradiction in saying you have prima facie duty to ® and to refrain from dang 
This move 1s ad hoc, however, unless we can specify some potentially overriding duty 
that would justify acting on beliefs not known to be true I cannot see what such a duty 
mught be since the justification for acting on beliefs not known to be true would have to 
be epistemic Be that as it may, even if we weaken RKP so that it says that 1t 1s merely 
prima facie wrong to treat p as a reason for acting 1f you do not know f, the view stili 
faces one final objection The objection is, I believe, decisive 
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What 1s hard to grasp 1s the idea that there are considerations be- 
yond those that have to do with the accuracy of your beliefs and the 
reasonableness of holding those beliefs that have an additional kind 
of normative significance. If Audrey hands Coop the ten dollars she 
owes him, her bills are genuine, and she has no reason to thmk any- 
thing 1s amiss, precisely what ıs ıt that was wrong with her acting from 
the belief that by handing that bill over she would repay her debt? I 
cannot fathom ıt From Coop's point of view, it 1s not as 1f he would 
care whether she repaid the debt knowingly at home or unknowingly 
in the land of fake bills If I imagine myself as an outside observer who 
knows that Audrey does not know she will repay the debt merely be- 
cause she ıs trying to repay that debt in the land of fake bills, I am 
not at all inclined to think that the advisory judgment ‘You should 
not act from the assumption that you will repay that debt’ 1s correct 
It seems that the very same examples that show that we cannot iden- 
tify knowledge with true beliefs we are justified 1n holding show that 
knowledge of p’s truth 1s not needed to properly rely on pin practical 
reasoning Surely we have all we need to nghtly reason from f if our 
belief about f ıs true and not unreasonably held 

We have seen reasons to think REP must be wrong, so we have good 
reason to be suspicious of arguments for REP The first argument we are 
offered draws heavily on ordinary usage Hawthorne and Stanley write 


Suppose Hannah and Sarah are trying to find a restaurant, at which 
they have time-Iimited reservations Instead of asking someone for direc- 
tions, Hannah goes on her hunch that the restaurant 1s down a street on 
the left After walking for some amount of time, ıt becomes quite clear 
that they went down the wrong street A natural way for Sarah to point 
out that Hannah made the wrong decision 1s to say, “You shouldn't have 
gone down this street, since you didn't know that the restaurant was 
here" (571) 


It 1s natural enough for Sarah to say this and for us to construe this as 
criticism of Hannah The case provides little support for RKP however, 
because Hannah’s belief fails to constitute knowledge for a variety of 
reasons (for example, her belief 1s really no better than a hunch, and 
her hunch ıs mistaken) To test RKP properly, it seems we should con- 
sider three variants on the example 


Restaurant; 


Hannah and Sarah are trying to find a restaurant, at which they have 
tume-limited reservations Instead of asking someone for directions, 
Hannah relies on her usually impeccable memory and decides to go left 
She has been eating at this restaurant regularly for years After walking 
for quite some time, ıt becomes clear that they went down the wrong 
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street. Unbeknownst to Hannah, the restaurant had caught fire three 
days ago and had reopened at an alternative location two blocks away 


Restaurants 


Hannah and Sarah are trying to find a restaurant, at which they have 
üme-limited reservations Instead of asking someone for directions, 
Hannah goes on her hunch that the restaurant 1s down a street on 
the left They find the restaurant just in tıme when Hannah declares, 
“That was lucky, I was just guessing that ıt would be this way” 


Restaurants 


Hannah and Sarah are trying to find a restaurant, at which they have 
time-limited reservations Instead of asking someone for directions, 
Hannah relies on her usually impeccable memory and decides to go left 
She has been looking forward to eating in this particular restaurant for 
some time, having read a glowing review of it ın the local paper months 
earlier In recent weeks, the powerful owners of a rival restaurant had 
recently managed to trick all the local papers and news outfits into run- 
ning a story according to which the restaurant burnt down and would be 
serving at an alternative location Hannah had no knowledge of these 
stories because she happened to be too busy on the days that they ran 
to read the paper They do make 1t to the restaurant, in part, because 
Hannah happened to read the paper on one of the rare days ıt printed 
accurate information about the restaurant ™ 


In Restaurant;.s, Hannah does not know that the restaurant ıs to the left 
However, it 15 only ın Restaurant; and Restaurant, that ıt seems natural 
for Sarah to say, “You should not have gone down this street, since you 
did not know that the restaurant was here " The defender of RKP can- 
not say that the reason 1t seems unnatural to say this in Restaurants 1s 
that Hannah ıs blameless in that example, because she 1s blameless in 
Restaurant, and yet Sarah's remark seems natural in that case The de- 
fender of RKP cannot say that the reason ıt seems unnatural to say this 
m Restaurants 1s that there 1s no reason for Sarah to say this so long as 
they arrived at the restaurant because it 15 natural for Sarah to say this ın 
Restaurants I cannot see how either the original restaurant case or 
these modified versions provide any more support to RKP than they 
to do the thesis that knowledge 1s merely a matter of true behefs that 
are held on a reasonable basis 

There is a perfectly reasonable explanation for this pattern. We of- 
ten use ‘knows’ loosely as if it meant something hike ‘true belief’ or 


"Inspired by some examples from Gilbert Harman, Thought (Princeton University 
Press, 1973), pp 142-54 


NS 
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‘firmly held true belief ° Unfaithful lovers will speak this way when 
they think someone ‘knows’ of their secret rendezvous Thieves speak 
this way of cops who ‘know’ about the heist they have planned In con- 
versational contexts like this, the propriety of using ‘knows’ does not 
depend upon what 1s known That Sarah’s remarks only seem proper 
in Restaurant; and Restaurant, suggests that we are dealing with con- 
versational contexts like this Observing how ‘knows’ functions in such 
contexts, say, 1n connection with further claims about what should 
have been done, provides no real support for RKP At least, 1t seems 
that observing how ‘knows’ functions 1n such contexts provides no 
more support for RKP than it does for the hopeless view that knowl- 
edge 1s merely a matter of firmly held true belief 

The final argument offered in support of RKP we shall consider 
here 1s contained in this passage 


You are offered a cent for a lottery ticket that cost a dollar in a 10,000 
ticket lottery with a $5,000 first prize and reason as follows 


I will lose the lottery 

If I keep the ticket, I will get nothing 
If I sell the ticket, I will get a cent 
So I ought to sell the ticket 


This piece of practical reasoning 1s absurd It 15 not acceptable to act on 
one's belief that one will lose the lottery The most natural explanation 
for why one cannot act on these beliefs ıs that these beliefs are not 
knowledge (572) 


It ıs true that RKP provides a natural explanation as to why this rea- 
soning 1s perverse and this counts in favor of the principle However, 
we can undercut this argument 1f we can show that RKP delivers the 
wrong verdicts in other lottery cases 

Let us suppose you do not know you will lose the lottery This 
seems to be a consequence of two things First, that knowledge re- 
quires safety, second, that lottery beliefs are unsafe If this 1s right, 
RKP relies on a safety-based explanation as to why you should not rea- 
son from the premise that you will lose a lottery If this 1s nght, the ex- 
planation RKP gives as to why the reasoning above 1s perverse 1s 
problematic because 1t 1s not always wrong to reason from unsafe beliefs 


? For discussion, see Alvin Goldman, Pathways to Knowledge Private and Pubhc (New 
York Oxford, 2002), p 183 

? We need to assume this 1f RKP has even a chance at explaming what ıs wrong with 
the reasoning above 
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Let us distinguish between two kinds of lottery belief An overt lot- 
tery belief 1s a belief you have purely statistical grounds for accepting 
so that you cannot entertain ıt without grasping that its truth depends 
upon the outcome of a lottery A covert lottery belief 1s a belief whose 
truth depends upon the outcome of a lottery but does so in such a way 
that the believer 1s not m a position to appreciate this Neither overt 
nor covert lottery beliefs are safe, so 1f we combine the safety-based 
explanation with RKP, it follows that you ought to rely on neither type 
of lottery belief 1n reasoning However, 1t seems that 1t 1s not always 
wrong to rely on covert lottery beliefs in practical deliberation 

Suppose you wanted to find Hannah and Sarah and thought you 
knew where they were plannmg on having dinner What you do not 
know and I do know 1s that Hannah bought a lottery ticket If you 
thought about it, you would realize that i£ Hannah won the lottery, 
she would go somewhere really nice to celebrate Your belief that she 
will be at the restaurant to which you are now heading 1s unsafe If safety 
1s necessary for knowledge, you do not know where they will have din- 
ner I know that her ticket lost I know your belief does not amount to 
knowledge, but I know that it 1s true and not unreasonably held to be 
true I am not inclined to say you should not reason from your covert 
lottery behef However, according to RKP, if I know you do not know f, 
whether you know you do not know f or not, I should be in a position to 
know that you ought not reason from p Because there are lottery behefs 
that are permussibly included in deliberation, RKP sometimes delivers 
the wrong verdicts and never dehvers the nght explanation We might 
not have on hand an explanation as to why you should not reason from 
overt lottery beliefs, but we know better than to think that we need to 
appeal to RKP to explain why you should not reason from such behefs 

We have seen that there are a number of good reasons to think RKP 
must be wrong and no good reason to think RKP must be nght The 
appeals to ordinary usage and observations concerning lottery beliefs 
do not seem to support anything quite as strong as RKP The strongest 
view that seems to fit with the available data 1s 


The Reason-Justified True Belef Principle (RJTBP) 


Where your choice 1s f-dependent, it 15 appropriate to treat the propo- 
sition that f as a reason for acting uf you are justified in believing p and 
pis true * 


“Tf you think that S’s belief that f 1s justified iff Sis permitted to treat f as a reason for 
either action or further behefs and think that if S engages in a prohibited course of action 
because of a nonculpably mistaken belief that p1s true, you can say that the RJBP account 
1s not a rival to the RJTBP You can say that justified beliefs are, inter aha, true beliefs 
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This principle does not imply falsely that every lottery belief 1s a belief 
you ought not reason from and does not imply falsely that you ought 
never to deliberate from beliefs that fail to constitute knowledge for 
purely Gettierish reasons Obviously, a full defense of such a principle 
1s best saved for another time, but allow me to say this on its behalf It 
seems there are always two ways to do the wrong thing You can go 
wrong by bringing about outcomes that ought to be avoided or by car- 
rymg on 1n a way you could only if you do not have proper concern as 
to whether you bring about states of affairs we ought to avoid Ob- 
viously, if we are evaluating beliefs on epistemic grounds, we are con- 
cerned with their accuracy We are also concerned with the agent’s 
concern for accuracy, and so ıt makes sense to say that 1f p misrepre- 
sents how things are or the subject arnves at the behef that f in a way 
that only someone insufficiently concerned with the truth could have, 
it follows that the subject's belief about f ıs not proper and is not the 
proper basis for further deliberation RJTBP captures this idea To go 
beyond this and say that your beliefs must not only be accurate and 
responsibly held but also must be nonaccidentally accurate 1s a view 
that 1s hard to understand, in part, because it 1s hard to see why rea- 
sons for belief or action demand anything more than proper respect 
and conformity It 1s because RKP implies that reasons for belief and 
action demand more than this that the principle demands too much 
z CLAYTON LITTLEJOHN 
University of Texas at San Antonio 
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NONREDUCTIVE PHYSICALISM AND THE LIMITS OF THE 
EXCLUSION PRINCIPLE* 


onreductive physicalism 1s very popular in the philosophy of 

the special sciences It consists of three theses First, the prop- 

erties studied in the special sciences are not identical to phys- 

ical properties, since they are multiply realized by them Second, 
special-science properties nevertheless supervene on physical properties 
in the sense that there cannot be a difference with respect to these prop- 
erties without a further difference with respect to physical properties 
Third, these higher-level properties are causes and effects of other prop- 
erties Like many others, we consider this an attractive package of theses 
But several philosophers, most notably Jaegwon Kim, have argued 
that nonreductive physicalism 1s untenable since its first two theses 
contradict the third ' Focusing on the example of how mental proper- 
ties relate to their underlying physical, neural properties, Kim claims 
that 1f mental properties supervene on neural properties without 
being identical to them, then mental properties cannot be causes of 
other properties His argument invokes what he calls the exclusion prin- 
ciple if a property Fis causally sufficient for some effect G, then no dis- 
tinct property F* that supervenes on F can be a cause of the effect G° 


*We are grateful to Richard Bradley, Nancy Cartwright, David Chalmers, Franz 
Dietrich, Daniel Hausman, Christopher Hitchcock, Graham Macdonald, Huw Price, 
Kai Spiekermann, Daniel Stoljar, Laura Valentini, Stephen Yablo, seminar participants 
at the Austrahan National Unversity, Brown University, the City University of New York, 
the London School of Economics and Political Science, and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and conference participants at the 2008 Sydney-Tilburg Conference on 
Reduction and the Special Sciences for helpful comments and discussion We are also 
grateful to Gunter List for technical assistance 1n drawing the figures 

! Jaegwon Kim, Mind ın a Physical World An Essay on the Mind-Body Problem and Mental 
Causation (Cambridge MIT, 1998), and Physecaksm or Something Near Enough (Princeton 
University Press, 2005) 

? Kim acknowledges that, literally, properties are not causes of other properties it 1s 
instances of properties that cause instances of other properties We follow Kim in using 
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To sketch the argument, suppose, for a contradiction, that a mental 
property M causes a physical behavioral property B Assuming the 
causal closure of the physical world, there must exist a physical prop- 
erty P that ıs causally sufficient for the behavioral property B But Pis 
plausibly the physical property on which the mental property M super- 
venes Hence, by the exclusion principle, P excludes M as cause of B, 
a contradiction ? 

This argument against nonreductive physicalism 1s thought to be 
so forceful because the exclusion principle 1s taken to be an analytic 
truth * Even its critics generally suppose that the truth or falsity of the 
principle can be established a pron In this paper, we challenge this 
supposition and reach two surprising conclusions First, we show that 
the truth or falsity of the principle ıs in fact a contingent matter, and 
derive necessary and sufficient conditions for its truth Second, we es- 
tablish that, when the principle 1s true, 1t can actually support, rather 
than undermine, the causal autonomy of special-science properties 

Our argument proceeds as follows In section 1, we introduce the 
exclusion principle, following Kim’s original formulation, and illus- 
trate 1ts implications Although both proponents and critics of the 
principle usually assume that its truth or falsity can be settled by an 
investigation of the concept of causation, the discussion seldom em- 
ploys a well-grounded theory of causation In section 1, we therefore 
introduce the conception of causation as difference-making Since a 
conception of this kind ıs common to several different theories of 
causation—for example, counterfactual, interventiomst, and contras- 
tive ones—our use of it in investigating the exclusion principle should 
be congenial to a broad range of such theories In section 11, we show 
that when causation 1s understood ın this way, Kim’s formulation of 
the exclusion principle is false In section Iv, however, we consider 
an alternative and more plausible version of the principle not vulner- 
able to the counterexamples we present against Kim’s version It care- 
fully distinguishes genuine difference-making causes from causally 
sufficient conditions by requiring that the same effect can never 
simultaneously have a lower-level difference-making cause and a 
higher-level one But we find that, despite being immune to the earlier 





this convenient shorthand way of speaking of properties as causes and effects Some- 
times we speak of states as the instances of propertes that are the causes and effects 
3 Kim’s own argument 1s more subtle and less vulnerable to objection than this very 
simplified version But we set aside the details here and focus on the exclusion principle 
itself, which 1s indispensable m all versions of the argument 
‘See, for example, Kim, Physicalism or Something Near Enough (op cu) 
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counterexamples, the truth or falsity of the new principle is still contin- 
gent on the causal system ın question, and we identify the conditions 
under which it 1s violated In section v, we turn to the conditions under 
which the principle holds The principle can apply in two nontrivial 
ways The first—the case of upwards exclusion—31s familiar from the 
argument against nonreductive physicalism here a lower-level cause 
excludes a higher-level one But the second—the case of downwards 
exclusion—is often overlooked here a higher-level cause excludes a 
lower-level one For example, a mental property might cause a behav- 
10ral one while no underlying neural property does so too Cases of 
downwards exclusion are particularly interesting, as they support the 
causal autonomy of higher-level properties They occur whenever 
higher-level causal relations are what we call realzation-nsensiteve the 
presence or absence of some effect does not hinge on the actual lower- 
level realization of the relevant cause, and the same effect would have 
been consistent with other lower-level realizations of the cause In con- 
trast, whenever there are realization-sensitive causal relations at the 
higher level—that is, the actual realization of the cause matters—the 
exclusion principle 1s false * In section v1, we draw some conclusions 
Our discussion has three restrictions, which mostly involve conve- 
nient simplifications rather than a loss of generality First, we formu- 
late simplified versions of the exclusion principle that do not mention 
overdetermination, n contrast to some versions formulated with appro- 
priate exception clauses ê Second, we concentrate on determinisuc 


5 One might regard realization-sensitivity as a plausible criterion. for idenufying 
higherJevel properties with their physical realizers 

* Kim's principle with such a clause might read except in cases of genuine overdetermi- 
nakon, if a property Fıs causally sufficient for a property G, then no distinct property 
F* that supervenes on F causes G One might object that the examples below are not 
genuine counterexamples because they involve cases of overdetermination We do not 
explore this objection in detail, as there are significant disanalogies between examples 
of overdetermination and our examples In overdetermination cases, the rival causes 
are logically and metaphysically independent of each other, so that one can ask mean- 
ingful counterfactual questions about what would happen 1f one of the rival causes oc- 
curred without the other occurring Would the victim have died 1f one member of the 
finng squad had not fired? Would the fire have occurred if the short circuit had oc- 
curred without the lightning strike? In the examples below there are significant logical 
or metaphysical dependencies between the rival causes, so these counterfactual ques- 
tions cannot be asked nontrivially This 1s not just an artificial feature of the examples, 
or a superficial disanalogy with overdetermination cases It 1s essential for overdeterm- 
naton that (1) the effect would have occurred if one of the causes was present without the 
other, and (n) the effect would not have occurred if neither had been present. When the 
causes are logically and metaphysically independent, condition (1) can be nontnwally 
satisfied, but when they are not, it cannot. See also Larry Shapiro and Elliott Sober, "Epi- 
phenomenalism The Do's and the Don’ts,” in Gereon Wolters and Peter Machamer, 
eds , Thinking about Causes From Greek Philosophy to Modern Physics (Pittsburgh University 
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causation, setting aside probabilistic generalizations,’ and consider 
relatively simple causal systems to which the account of causation as 
difference-making applies most readily? Third, we discuss causal rela- 
tions involving properties Causation 1s best understood, we believe, 
as a relation between variables So causation involving properties 1s a 
special case in which the variables are binary A more general treat- 
ment would handle causation 1nvolving many-valued variables 
Throughout the paper, we follow Kim ın focusing on the relationship 
between mental and neural properties, though our conclusions apply 
more generally 


I THE EXCLUSION PRINCIPLE AND PROPORTIONAL CAUSATION 


The most convenient formulation of the exclusion principle for our 
purposes 1s this 


Exclusion principle If a property Fıs causally sufficient for a property G, 
then no distinct property F* that supervenes on F causes G? 


It ıs useful to give a real-life example The example was first discussed 
by James Woodward '* It concerns the research by Richard Andersen 
and colleagues at Caltech on the neural encoding of intentions to 
act" (The ultimate goal of Andersen's work 1s to develop neural pros- 
thetics for paralyzed subjects that decode their intentions to reach for 


Press, 2007), pp 235—64, and James Woodward, “Mental Causation and Neural Mecha- 
nisms,” in Jakob Hohwy and Jesper Kallestrup, eds , Beng Reduced New Essays on Reduc- 
tion, Explanation, and Causation (New York Oxford, 2008), pp 218-62 

"Itas straightforward to extend our account of causation as a difference-making re- 
lation to probabilistic systems, though generalizing our results about the limitations of 
the revised exclusion principles would be more technical 

ê Thus we set aside causal systems involving pre-emption and overdetermmation as 
these complications are not germane to our discussion Of course, if our examples 
could be understood as involving overdetermmaton, this simplifying assumption would 
be unwarranted But we have already suggested that the examples are dissimilar to cases 
of overdetermination 

? Contrary to our formulation, the exclusion principle 1s sometimes formulated m 
terms of events, but then its implications reappear as implications about the propertes 
associated with events Our formulation also differs slightly from other property for- 
mulations, which do not restrict the competing properties F and F* to ones related 
by supervenience but typically restrict them to simultaneously instantiated ones Clearly, 
some restriction 1s needed, as many properties, instantiated at different times in a 
causal chain, can be causes of some effect We impose the restriction above since ıt 1s 
the most relevant one for our argument The exclusion principle by itself does not 
imply that a physical property F will always be available An additional assumption that 
the physical world 1s causally closed 1s needed to ensure that there 1s a physical property 
F to compete with the higher-level property F* 

1 In Woodward, “Mental Causation and Neural Mechanisms" (op ait) 

" S Musallam, BD Corneil, B Greger, H Scherberger, and R A. Andersen, “Cognitive 
Control Signals for Neural Prosthetics,” Scence, cccv (July 2004) 258-62 
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specific targets from neural signals and use these to control external 
devices ) Andersen and his colleagues made recordings from individ- 
ual neurons in the parietal reach region (PRR) of the motor cortex of 
monkeys This region 1s known to encode intentions or higher-order 
plans to reach for specific targets, say a piece of fruit in a particular 
location ° Andersen developed a program that correlated the mon- 
keys’ intentions to reach for specific goals, as revealed in their move- 
ments, with certain patterns in the recorded firings of neurons ın 
their PRR Using neural recordings, the program was able to predict 
with 67 5% accuracy the reaching behavior of the monkeys towards 
eight targets 

The neural signals that encode the monkeys’ intentions to reach 
for certain targets were recorded as averages of the firing rates (spikes 
per second) of individual neurons But clearly the same aggregate 
firing rate ın a group of neurons is consistent with a lot of varaton 
in the behavior of individual neurons For example, very different 
temporal sequences of neural firings can give rise to the same firing 
rate So an intention to reach for a certain target can be realized ın 
many different ways at the level of individual neurons Nonetheless, 
each intention 1s associated with a distinctive aggregate pattern of 
firing rates It 1s useful to introduce some simple notation Suppose 
that the monkeys can have intentions to reach for certain targets, 
Ij, k, 4, and so on, and can perform the corresponding actions Aj, 
Ag, Ag, and so on Suppose, further, that each intention J, can be real- 
ized at the level of individual neurons in different token patterns of 
neural firing, Na, Ns, Na, and so on Suppose that on some specific 
occasion a monkey forms the intention J, to reach for a particular 
object and performs the corresponding action A; Suppose further 
that M; 1s the particular token pattern of neural firing that realizes 
or encodes the intention A on this occasion The central question 
1s What was the cause of the monkey’s action Aj? Was it the intention 
I, or its particular neural realization N;;? The exclusion principle dic- 
tates that the cause of the monkey’s action 1s the neural realization 
Ni, not the intention A The reason ıs that Nj; is causally sufficient 
for the action A;, and by hypothesis 7, supervenes on Nj, so the princi 
ple excludes J; from being a cause, leaving N; as the only possible cause 

The principle may appear plausible when apphed to this example 
But we think it 15 only superficially plausible As several philosophers 
have noted, the neural state Nj, does not satisfactorily fit the role of 


? Specific intentions about how limbs are to be moved to reach the target are en- 
coded elsewhere ın the motor cortex 
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a cause because it 1s overly specific and involves extraneous detail ? 
In Stephen Yablo’s terminology, ıt ıs not proportional or commensurate 
with the effect Although Nj; 15 causally sufficient for the effect, causal 
sufficiency 1s not the same thing as proportional causation To illus- 
trate the difference, Yablo asks us to consider a pigeon that has been 
trained to peck at all and only red objects ^ The pigeon is presented 
with a red target and she pecks at it As it happens, the target is a spe- 
cific shade of crimson What caused the pigeon to peck? Was it the 
fact that the target was red or the fact that 1t was crimson? The ex- 
clusion principle would say that since being red supervenes on being 
crimson and being crimson 1s causally sufficient for the pigeon’s 
pecking, the redness of the target 1s not the cause But this seems 
wrong, as Yablo points out The target's being red 1s of the nght de- 
gree of specificity to count as a cause of the pigeon’s action In con- 
trast, the target’s being crimson 1s too specific to count as the cause 
citing it as the cause of the pecking might give the erroneous impres- 
sion that the pigeon would not peck at anything noncrimson 

How can we capture the requirement that causes must be propor- 
tional to their effects? Yablo formulates a proportionality constraint, 
which he suggests 1s implicit m our concept of causation ? But his con- 
straint 1s based on a particular account of the supervenience relation 
between mental and neural properties that 1s not shared by all non- 
reductive physicalists According to it, supervenient mental properties 
are related to their subvenient neural properties as determinables like 
red are related to their determinates like crimson, thus supervenience, 
hke determination, 1s an unconditional, logical, or metaphysical neces- 
sitation relation !é 


13 See, for example, Carl Craver, Expla:nzng the Brain (New York Oxford, 2007), 
chapter 6, Peter Menzies, “The Exclusion Problem, the Determmation Relation, and 
Contrastive Causation,” in Jakob Hohwy and Jesper Kallestrup, eds , Beng Reduced 
New Essays on Reduction, Explanation, and Causation (New York Oxford, 2008), Woodward, 
“Mental Causation and Neural Mechanisms" (op ait), Stephen Yablo, “Mental Causa- 
tion,” Philosophical Review, ct, 2 (April 1992) 245-80 

1 Yablo, “Mental Causation” (op et) 

5 Td The constraint says, roughly, that a property Fıs proportional to an effect G 
just in case F screens off all its determinates from G and Fıs not screened off by any of 
its determinables from G The present terminology of “screening off" was introduced in 
Matthew McGrath, “Proportionality and Mental Causation A Fit?” Philosophical Perspec- 
lues, x11 (December 1998) 167—76 This terminology ıs to be understood as follows 
property F screens offa property H from another property Gif and only if, for any object 
x, 1f x were F but not H, then x would still be G 

16 Tt 1s tempting to interpret the supervenience relation as a straightforward determi- 
nation relation because both are relations of asymmetric necessitation determinates 
necessitate their determinables but not vice versa, and similarly, subvening neural prop- 
erties necessitate their supervening mental properties, but not vice versa 
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Contrary to this account, the physicalist hypothesis that the mental 
supervenes on the physical is often presented as a contingent claim 
about the actual world, which means that the supervenience relation 
1s restricted to possible worlds that are like the actual one in certain 
important respects ” Rather than adopting Yablo's own formulation 
of the proportionality constraint, we therefore take a more general 
approach, presented in the next section It should, however, still be 
in the spint of Yablo’s analysis of the pigeon example 


Il CAUSATION AS DIFFERENCE-MAKING 


Yablo says the motivation for imposing a proportionality constraint 
on causes 1s the dictum that causes make a difference to their effects 
This dictum underlies many different theories of causation counter- 
factual, probabilistic, interventionist, and contrastive ones How can 
we spell out this dictum? We agree with those philosophers who inter- 
pret causal claims as claims about relationships between variables and 
thus interpret the dictum, quite literally, as requiring that changing the 
value of the cause variable changes the value of the effect variable "° 


See, for example, Eric Funkhouser, "The Determmable-Determinate Relation,” 
Noûs, xL, 3 (September 2006) 548-69, and Menzies, “The Exclusion Problem, the De- 
termination Relation, and Contrastive Causation” (op c) The kind of necessitation 
involved in the claim that determinates necessitate their determinables differs from that 
involved in the claim that subvenient neural properties necessitate their supervening 
mental properties The first kind 1s logical or metaphysical It can be spelled out 
in terms of inclusion of sets of possibilia, defined over an unrestricted universal set 
of all possible worlds Take all the possibilia ın those worlds, then the set of crimson 
possibilia 1s included in the set of red possibilia. The second kind of necessitation 1s 
contingent and nonlogical, physicalists do not wish to rule out dualism as logically 
impossible One way of capturing this contingency 1s to restrict the set of worlds over 
which the supervenience relation is defined to minimal physical duplicates of the actual 
world, which contain the same physical objects, physical properties and relauons, and 
physical laws as the actual world, and nothing else A physical, neural property N then 
subvenes (and necessitates) a mental property M just in case the set of possibilia that 
mstantiate Nis included in the set of possibilia that instantiate M, where the possibilia 
are restricted to the set of minimal physical duplicates of the actual world The standard 
features of the supervenience relation follow from this any possibilia from this re- 
stricted set that differ in the property M must differ in the property N, and any possibilia 
1n this set that agree in respect of N must agree in respect of M See David Chalmers, 
The Conscious Mind (New York Oxford, 1996), Frank Jackson, From Metaphysics to Ethics 
A Defence of Conceptual Analysis (New York Oxford, 1998), and David Lewis, “New Work 
for a Theory of Universals," Australasian Journal of Philosophy, Lx1, 4 (December 1983) 
343-77 

S See, for example, Christopher Hitchcock, “The Intransitivity of Causation Revealed 
in Equations and Graphs,” this JOURNAL, XCVIII, 6 (June 2001) 273-99, Judea Pearl, 
Causality Models, Reasoning, and Inference (New York Cambnidge, 2000), and Woodward, 
Making Things Happen A Theory of Causal Explanation (New York Oxford, 2003) In his 
forthcoming paper, “Causation, Exclusion, and the Special Sciences,” Erkenntnis, Panu 
Raatikainen offers an independently developed analysis of mental causation in terms of 
an interventionist theory of causation 
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Applied to binary variables representing the presence or absence of 
some property, the dictum says that changing the causal property from 
being absent to being present (or vice versa) changes the effect prop- 
erty from being absent to being present (or vice versa) Formally, we 
suggest that the truth conditions for one property to make a difference 
to another are the following 


Truth conditions for making a difference The presence of F makes a differ- 
ence to the presence of G in the actual situation just ın case (1) 1f any 
relevantly similar possible situation instantiates F ıt instantiates G, and 
(u) uf any relevantly similar possible situation instantiates —Z it instanti- 
ates 2G 


For example, the target's being red makes a difference to the pigeon’s 
pecking because in any relevantly similar situation in which the pigeon 
1s presented with a red target, ıt pecks and in any relevantly similar 
situation ın which it 15 not presented with a red target, ıt does not 
Various specifications of relevantly similar situations might be given 
In the example, they could be situations ın which the pigeon has re- 
ceived the same training, the targets are presented to the pigeon in the 
same experimental setting, there are no confounding influences on 
the pigeon, and so on But under the same construal of the relevantly 
similar situations, the target's being crimson does not make a differ- 
ence to the pigeon's pecking Condition (u) ıs not met in a relevantly 
similar situation 1n which the pigeon 1s presented with a noncrimson 
but red target, it still pecks These observations confirm Yablo's conjec- 
ture that the proportionality of causation can be captured by requiring 
that causes make a difference to their effects 

Further confirmation of this conjecture comes from examining how 
the suggested truth conditions constrain the specificity of causes satis- 
faction of these conditions ensures that causes are specific enough for 
their effects, but no more specific than needed This ıs revealed most 
clearly in the case of many-valued causal variables Suppose, for exam- 
ple, there 1s a drug that causes patients to recover from an illness The 
effect variable 1s a binary variable whose values are recovery or non- 
recovery But the cause variable ıs many-valued, with possible values 
0 mg, 50 mg, 100 mg, 150 mg, and 200 mg Suppose that any regular 
dose at or above 150 mg cures a patient, but any lower dose does not 
Suppose a patient has taken a regular dose of 150 mg and has recov- 
ered from the illness What made the difference to the patient’s recov- 
ery? According to the truth conditions above, the answer 1s ‘Giving the 
patient a dose of at least 150 mg’ It satisfies both conditions (1) and 
(u) all relevantly similar patients who take a regular dose at or above 
150 mg recover and all those who take a lower dose do not Other 
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answers are either too specific, or not specific enough For example, 
the cause cannot be ‘Giving the patient a dose above 50 mg’ because 
that does not meet condition (1) some relevantly similar patients who 
are given a dose above 50 mg, say 100 mg, do not recover Similarly, ıt 
cannot be ‘Giving the patient a dose of exactly 150 mg’ because that 
does not meet condition (u) some relevantly similar patients who are 
not given a dose of exactly 150 mg—say they are given 200 mg— 
nonetheless recover In this way, condition (1) rules out causes that are 
not specific enough to account for the change ın the effect variable, 
while condition (1) rules out causes that are too specific to account for it. 
The truth conditions for making a difference can be expressed 
more formally using counterfactuals, as understood i a possible-world 
semantcs Specifically, we replace the notion of a relevantly similar 
situation with that of a relevantly similar possible world, identifying a 
situation in which a property Fıs instantiated (or not instantiated) by 
the proposition ‘Fıs present’ (or ‘Fıs absent’), and thus rewrite the 
conditionals in the truth conditions above as counterfactuals 


Truth conditions for making a difference The presence of F makes a differ- 
ence to the presence of G in the actual world if and only if t 1s true in 
the actual world that (1) Fis present > Gis present, and (n) Fıs absent 
LI Gis absent 


It ıs important to be precise about the semantics of these counterfac- 
tuals We use the standard possible-worlds semantics of David Lewis, 
which provides truth conditions for counterfactuals in terms of a simi- 
larity relation between possible worlds ? The similarity relation, which 
may vary with context, 15 represented by an assignment to each possi- 
ble world w of a system of spheres of worlds centered on w The system 
of spheres 1s required to meet certain formal constraints The spheres 
are nested ın the sense that, for any two spheres Sand T, either S1s ın- 
cluded in Tor T 1s included in S They are weakly centered on w in the 
sense that w 1s contained in every sphere ? They are exhaustive in the 
sense that there exists a largest sphere containing all relevant possible 
worlds They satisfy the kmt assumption that, for any world w and any 
noncontradictory proposition £ there 1s a smallest sphere containing 
some world in which Pis true Call this sphere the smallest P-permitting 
spherearound w” The system of spheres conveys information about the 


P? David Lewis, Counterfactuals (Oxford Blackwell, 1973) 

? Together with the limit assumption below, this entails that there exists a smallest 
sphere containing w and possibly other worlds More on this later 

2! Without this assumption, there could be an endless sequence of smaller and 
smaller P-permitting spheres around w but no smallest such sphere, Lewis also con- 
siders this case 
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similarity of worlds to the world wat the center The smaller a sphere, 
the more similar to ware the worlds in ıt So whenever one world hes in 
some sphere around vw and another hes outside it, the first world 1s 
more similar to w than the second ? 

Given these assumptions, we can now state the truth conditions for 
counterfactuals as follows PL]— Qnis true in world wif and only if Qs 
true m all the Pworlds within the smallest P-permitung sphere around 
w (Interpretationally, those worlds are the closest P-worlds to w) Fig- 
ure 1 illustrates a situation in which the counterfactual PO— Qis true 
in the world w at the center of the system of spheres The set of 
P-worlds 1s represented by the region with diagonal lines and the 
set of Qworlds by the larger convex region that includes the set of 
P-worlds The smallest P-permitting sphere ıs the innermost sphere 

By adopting this semantic framework, we follow Lewis rather than 
Robert Stalnaker, 1n allowing that there may be more than one closest 
Pworld to w Although there may sometimes be just one such world, 
this 1s not the general rule However, we diverge from Lewis in impos- 
ing only a weak centering requirement on the systems of spheres We 
allow the smallest sphere around w to contain more than one world 
Lewis imposes the stronger requirement that the smallest sphere 
around w contains only w This corresponds to a constraint on the 
similarity relation whereby no world 1s as similar to was witself It also 
corresponds to the inference rule from the premise P & Q to the con- 
clusion PLJ-> Q In other words, if Pand Q are true in some world so 
is PL Q Lewis’s strong centering requirement, the corresponding 
constraint on similarity, and the corresponding inference rule may 
appear plausible But we cannot accept them If the counterfactual 
formulation of the truth conditions for difference-making 1s to match 
the earlier formulation, clause (1) of the counterfactual formulation 
must capture the idea that every relevantly similar situation that 
instantiates Falso instantiates G In the original formulation, this con- 
dition 1s nontrivial it rules out insufficiently specific causes, provided 
the set of relevantly similar situations instantiating F includes more 
than one such situation To match this condition, the counterfactual 
formulation must require that even 1f Fand Gare both instantiated in 
the actual world, the smallest sphere around it also contains some 
other worlds instantiating F 

There are also independent reasons for weakening the centering 
requirement in this way First, Lewis’s strong centering requirement 


? Under this notion of similarity, the system has the property that if there 1s a set 
of worlds such that every member of the set 1s more similar to w than any nonmember 
of the set, then the set 1s one of the spheres around w 
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1s justified on the seemingly reasonable grounds that no world can be 
as similar to world w as world w itself For example, the actual world 1s 
more similar to itself than any other world But this presupposes 
very fine-grained standards of similarity and difference It ıs only if 
we assume such fine-grained standards that we can exclude worlds 
that are nearly identical to the actual world from the smallest sphere 
around it But Lewis himself warns us that not every similarity or dif 
ference between worlds should get counted in the overall sımılarıty 
relation for counterfactuals ? As he points out, if every similarity or 
difference were counted, this would refute his analysis of counter- 
factuals Sometimes the following counterfactuals seem true ‘If B 
the world would be very different, but ıf P and R, the world would 
not be very different’ But these counterfactuals can be true only if 
the formal similarity relation disagrees with explicit judgments about 
what 1s “very different " So some obvious respects of similarity and dif- 
ference count for nothing 1n the overall similarity relation But this 


3 Lewis, “Counterfactual Dependence and Time’s Arrow,” Noûs, xin, 4 (Novem- 
ber 1979) 455-76 
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also suggests that worlds that differ from the actual world only in 
respects that do not count should be included in the innermost 
sphere around it * 

Another reason for weakening the centering requirement 15 that the 
strong version introduces an unjustified asymmetry into our reasoning 
about counterfactuals Consider the inference pattern strengthening 
the antecedent, which goes from the premise PLI Q to the conclusion 
P& R LJ Q (The same poit can be made ın terms of contraposition 
and transıtrvity) When the antecedent P1s false, this inference 1s gen- 
erally invalid For instance, the counterfactual ‘If I were to stir sugar 
into my tea, ıt would taste sweet’ ıs true, but the counterfactual ‘If I 
were to stir sugar and castor oil into my tea, 1t would taste sweet’ 1s 
false However, under Lewis's strong centering requirement, this ın- 
ference pattern 1s valid when the antecedents of the counterfactuals 
are true But the inference seems equally bad when the antecedent 1s 
true as when it ıs false This point ıs especially significant in the case of 
future-tense counterfactuals whose antecedents are not known to be 
true or false It is crucial to the use of such counterfactuals for predic- 
tion and decision-making that inferences be valid or invalid regardless 
of the truth of their antecedents * 

Before we apply the difference-making account of causation to the 
exclusion principle, we note an implication of the account Several 
philosophers have observed that causal statements are contrastive in 


* Indeed, nothing in the weightings of similarity and difference with respect to 
avoidance of miracles and maximization of spatiotemporal region of perfect match of 
particular fact which Lewis (zbed ) recommends for the causally relevant counterfactuals 
suggests that no world can be as similar to the actual world as it 1s to itself 

? Besides these formal constraints, our only other constraint on counterfactuals is 
that they are nonbacktracking If properties E; and E» are both effects of property C, 
1t is tempting to reason that if £j had not been instantiated then Cwould not have been 
instantiated, in which case E; would not have been instantiated But such reasoning 
involves backtracking, which must be banned if the counterfactual rendering of 
difference-making causation 1s to work This can be achieved through several different 
ways of specifymg the similanty relation. We do not commit ourselves to one of them, 
but note that they carry different commitments regarding the status of our account In 
“Counterfactual Dependence and Time’s Arrow" (op ct), Lewis proposes a similarity 
relation for nonbacktracking counterfactuals that gives special weight to the avoidance 
of miracles and the maximization of the spatiotemporal region of match of particular 
facts Lewis’s specification of the similarity relaton avoids any use of causal notions as 
he represents his counterfactual theory of causation as a reductive analysis In Making 
Things Happen A Theory of Causal Explanation (op cit), Woodward proposes a similarity 
relation for nonbacktracking counterfactuals in terms of the causal notion of an inter- 
vention, which plays the same role as a miracle ın Lewis's account Woodward concedes 
that, due to his causally loaded semantics, his theory of causation cannot offer a reduc- 
tive analysis, but argues that his account ıs nonetheless informative about causation In 
eschewing any specification of the similanty relation for nonbacktracking counterfac- 
tuals, we remain neutral on whether our counterfactual accounts fully reductive or not 
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character * They have pointed out that descriptions of both cause 
and effect seem to involve reference to a contrast situation, or set 
of contrast situations Sometimes the contrasts are made obvious by 
the use of contrastive focus For example, asserting a sentence such 
as ‘Giving the patient a 150 mg dose of the drug caused his recovery’ 
highlights the fact that the 150 mg dose was one in a range of doses 
and not all doses within thus range cause recovery But often the con- 
trast situations are left ımplıcıt The rule for reconstructing the con- 
trast situations 1s straightforward m the case of causal claims involving 
binary variables Here the contrast situation 15 simply the opposite 
value to the actual one So the causal claim “The presence of Fcaused 
G to be present’ 1s to be understood as ‘F being present rather than 
absent caused G to be present rather than absent’ All these observa- 
tions are predictable based on the account of causation as difference- 
making If causal statements convey information about how variation 
1n one variable ıs associated with variation in another, as explicated 
by a pair of counterfactuals, it 15 no surprise that they can be ex- 
pressed contrastively ? 


III APPLICATION TO THE EXCLUSION PRINCIPLE 


Both examples discussed above—Andersen’s monkey and Yablo's 
pigeon—can be seen as counterexamples to the exclusion principle 
In each case, the exclusion principle leads us to identify the intuitively 
wrong property as the cause of the given effect In Yablo’s example, the 
proportional difference-making cause of the pigeon's pecking 1s not the 
crimson, but the redness of the target, contrary to what the exclusion 
principle implies This 1s supported by the truth of the counterfactuals ? 


Target ıs red LI-> pigeon pecks 


Target 1s not red Ll pigeon does not peck 


*5 See, for example, Fred Dretske, “Refernng to Events," Midwest Studies in Philosophy, 11, 
1 (September 1977) 90-99, Hitchcock, “The Role of Contrast m Causal and Explanatory 
Claims,” Synthese, cvir, 3 (June 1996) 895—419, Woodward, “A Theory of Singular Causal 
Explanation," Erkenntnis, XX1, 3 (November 1984) 231-62, and Woodward, Making Things 
Happen A Theory of Causal Explanation (op cit ) 

27 Tf the causal claim that ‘F’s being present made the difference to G's being present’ 
ımphes that changing the situation from F being present to being absent also changes 
the situation from G being present to being absent, and vice versa, as expressed by the 
counterfactuals ‘Fis present L1» Gis present’ and ‘Fis absent > Gis absent’, then it 1s 
appropriate to say that ‘F’s being present rather than absent caused G's being present 
rather than absent’ 

*8 Alternatively, ıt ıs also borne out by the truth of the contrasuve statement The tar- 
get’s being red rather than not red made it the case that the pigeon pecked rather than 
did not peck 
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In contrast, the following counterfactuals are not both true ? 
Target ıs crimson [1 pigeon pecks 
Target ıs not crimson [1 pigeon does not peck 


It 1s natural to interpret these counterfactuals in terms of a similarity 
relation that makes the closest worlds m which the target 1s not crimson 
ones where it 1s some other shade of red (We discuss this assumption in 
the final section ) Given this assumption, the second counterfactual 1s 
false in the closest worlds m which the target ıs not crimson it 15 some 
other shade of red, in which case the pigeon would still peck 

A similar treatment can be given for the example of the monkey 
The proportional difference-making cause of the monkey’s reaching 
action Aj 1s not its particular neural state Nj, but its intention A The 
following counterfactuals are true ? 


Monkey has intention 4 (> monkey performs Aj 

Monkey doesn't have intention 7; O— monkey does not perform A; 
Whereas the following counterfactuals are not both true ?! 

Monkey has neural property Nj; L]- monkey performs A; 


Monkey doesn't have neural property Nj; Ll-» monkey does not per- 
form Ai 


Assuming that the closest worlds ın which the monkey does not have 
neural property Nj; are ones in which it has another neural property 
realizing the intention A, one can see that the second counterfactual 
1s false ın any such world, the monkey has another neural property 
that realizes A, and so performs A; 

Yablo's insight about the exclusion principle has thus been vindi- 
cated Understanding causes as proportional difference-makers, one 
can see that the exclusion principle 1s false Even when some property 
Fıs causally sufficient for some effect G, a property F* that supervenes 
on F can nonetheless be a cause of G The monkey's intention 7, to 
reach for a specific target 1s the cause of 1ts reaching action A; even 


? Similarly, the following contrastive statement 1s false The target's being crimson 
rather than not crimson made it the case that the pigeon pecked rather than did 
not peck 

?'In contrastive terms, the monkey’s having intention Jj rather than not having this 
intention made it the case that ıt performed A, rather than did not perform it 

?! Again in contrastive terms, ıt 1s false that the monkey’s having neural property 
Nj; rather than not having this property made it the case that ıt performed A, rather 
than did not perform this act 
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though it supervenes on the neural property Nj;, which ıs causally 
sufficient for the action 

To be fair, Kim would not regard this as a refutation of the exclu- 
sion principle m his intended sense He states that his version of the 
exclusion principle 1s to be understood in terms of a conception of 
causation as generation or production rather than a counterfactual 
one as advanced here He writes, for example “Causation as genera- 
tion, or effective production and determination, 15 ın many ways a 
stronger relation than mere counterfactual dependence, and it 1s cau- 
sation 1n this sense that 15 fundamentally involved in the problem of 
mental causation ” Our response 1s that the concept of generation or 
effective production requires clarification In the sentence before the 
one quoted, Kim says that the conception he has ın mind 1s the one 
described by Ehzabeth Anscombe * But Anscombe treats productive 
causation as primitive, and neither she nor Kim elucidates the con- 
cept Woodward proposes that production or necessitation can be 
understood ın counterfactual terms * an event c produces another 
event e just in case the counterfactual ‘c occurs L] e occurs’ 1s ro- 
bustly true under variation of the background conditions If this 1s 
the interpretation of production or generation, however, then this 
concept 1s not a genuinely causal one at all There are well-known 
counterexamples to this view of causation ? For example, a man's taking 
a contraceptive pill ıs sufficient for, or necessitates, his not getting preg- 
nant But there 1s no causal connection or relevance here, as a man’s 
taking a contraceptive pill makes no difference to his not getung preg- 
nant Even if he had not taken the pill, he would not have got pregnant 

These points suggest that unless a better explication can be given 
of causation as production, this notion can hardly play a significant 
role in the debate about mental causation In contrast, the notion 
of difference-making 1s clearly a causal one This ıs evident from sev- 
eral facts First, ıt ıs often used as the central motivating idea behind 
various theories of causation Second, the epistemology of causation, 
especially in the form of randomized controlled experiments, 1s closely 
tied to establishing properties as difference-makers for other proper- 
ues * Third, the notion of causal relevance or difference-making plays 


* In Physicalism or Something Near Enough (op cit), p 18 

? Ehzabeth Anscombe, “Causality and Determination,” in Inaugural Lecture (New 
York Cambndge, 1971) 

* In Woodward, “Sensitive and Insensitive Causation,” Philosophical Revieu, cxv, 
l (January 2006) 1-50 

5 See Wesley Salmon, Scientsfic Explanation and the Causal Structure of the World (Prince- 
ton Unversity Press, 1984) 

3 See Craver, Explamng the Brain (op at) 
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a central role in theories of causal explanation ?' Fourth, difference- 
makers are 1deally suited for the purposes of manipulation and con- 
trol ? And finally, the clear truth conditions we have offered for claims 
about difference-making stand ın stark contrast to the opacity of the 
notion of productive or generative causation 


IV A REVISED EXCLUSION PRINCIPLE 


We have seen that within a difference-making account of causation 
there are some persuasive counterexamples to the exclusion princi- 
ple A central feature of this principle ıs that ıt ıs couched in terms 
of causal sufficiency it states that a property that 1s causally sufficient 
for some effect excludes certain other properties from being causes 
of that effect But one might ask “Why talk of causal sufficiency rather 
than causation?” The reference to causal sufficiency harks back to 
older empiricist accounts of causation that take causation simply to 
be some form of subsumption under laws Indeed, several features 
of Kim’s formulation of the exclusion argument depend on somewhat 
outmoded assumptons from deductive-nomological accounts of cau- 
sation and causal explanation ? 

Naturally, this raises the question of what happens if we reformulate 
the exclusion principle, replacing the reference to causal sufficiency with 
one to causation in a more adequate sense, understood as difference- 
making So let us consider the following revised principle 


Revised exclusion principle For all distinct properties Fand F* such that F* 
supervenes on E Fand F* do not both cause a property G 


Here the truth conditions for causation are those for difference- 
making introduced above The principle can also be formulated in 
two different, but logically equivalent ways The first 1s the counterpart 
of Kim’s onginal principle, whereas the second 1s seldom explored in the 
debate about the exclusion problem 


Revised exclusion principle (upwards formulation) If a property F causes a 
property G, then no distinct property F* that supervenes on F causes G 


Revised exclusion principle (downwards formulation) If a property F causes 
a property G, then no distinct property F* that subvenes or realizes F 
causes G 


31 See Salmon, Scentific Explanation and the Causal Structure of the World (op cit), and 
Woodward, Making Things Happen A Theory of Causal Explanation (op ct) 

383 Again, see Woodward, Making Things Happen A Theory of Causal Explanation (op cit) 

9 For a discussion of this point, see Woodward, “Mental Causation and Neural 
Mechanisms" (op cat) 
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Although logically equivalent, the two formulations draw our attention 
to two different ways 1n which the exclusion principle can apply An 
instance of upwards exclusion occurs when there exists a subvenient 
difference-making cause that excludes a supervenient one, and an 
instance of downwards exclusion, usually not recognized, occurs when 
there exists a supervenient difference-making cause that excludes a 
subvenient one We turn to such instances in the next section 

Is the revised exclusion principle true or false? Let us focus on the 
instance of the principle that concerns the causal relationships be- 
tween a mental property M, a neural property N, and a behavioral 
property B Throughout the discussion, we assume that N realizes M 
in the actual world We are interested in the logical relationship be- 
tween the following two propositions 


(1) The presence of Mis a difference-making cause of the presence of B 
(2) The presence of Nis a difference-making cause of the presence of B 


Using the truth conditions introduced above, each of these proposi- 
tions i$ equivalent to a conjunction of counterfactuals 


(la) M ss present I> B is present 
(1b) M ıs absent [1 B 1s absent 
(2a) Nis present L1 B is present 
(2b) Nis absent > B 1s absent 


The revised exclusion principle dictates that propositions (1) and (2), 
or equivalently (1a), (1b), (2a), and (2b), are never simultaneously 
true But is this claim actually correct? Our approach makes this ques- 
tion logically tractable In the appendix we prove the following result 


Compatibility result’ Propositions (1a), (1b), (2a), and (2b) are true to- 
gether if and only if (1) B is present ın all closest M-worlds, (1) B 1s 
absent ın all closest 2M-worlds, and (11) B ıs absent in all closest ~N- 
worlds that are M-worlds 


To show that conditions (1), (n), and (1m) on the right-hand side of 
this biconditional can indeed be met, consider the example repre- 
sented in Figure 2 As before, the concentric spheres represent sets 
of more and more similar worlds to the actual world, the innermost 
sphere contains the actual world, labelled w, and other worlds 
deemed maximally similar to ıt The set of N-worlds 1s represented 
by the region with. diagonal lines, the set of M-worlds by the larger 
region that includes the set of N-worlds The shaded region repre- 
sents the set of B-worlds 

It 1s easy to check that conditions (1), (1), and (11) are met Since M 
1$ present throughout the innermost sphere, that sphere picks out the 
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Figure 2 


closest M-worlds, and since B 15 also present ın 1t, condition (1) 1s met 
Since B is not present ın any —M-worlds, it ıs also absent in all closest 
—M-worlds, and thus condition (u) 1s met Finally, since Bis not pres- 
ent in any —N-worlds, it 1s also absent ın all closest sM-worlds that are 
M-worlds, and so condition (11) 1s met This 1s, of course, just one of 
many situations that illustrate the compatibility of (la), (1b), (2a), 
and (2b) To understand the conditions ın full generality, we recom- 
mend working through the proof in the appendix 

The upshot of this result 15 that the revised exclusion principle 1s not 
generally true It is not an a pror: truth that a lower-level difference- 
making relation such as that between Nand B excludes a higher-level 
one such as that between M and B, or vice versa These causal relations 
can coexist when the conditions 1n the compatibility result are satis- 
fied The philosophical debate about the validity of the exclusion prin- 
ciple has proceeded as if the principle is an a priori truth about all 
causal systems However, we can now see that the exclusion principle 
1s true of some systems, and false of others, and we must therefore con- 
sider its applicability on a system-by-system basis 

One general point 1s nicely illustrated by Figure 2, however Although 
M, and not just N, 1s a difference-making cause of B here, the causal 
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system 1s very sensitive in the sense that small perturbations in the 
way 1n which M is reahzed will result in the absence of B Call a causal 
relation between M and B realization-sensitive 1f, ın all those M-worlds 
that are closest 5 N-worlds (such that M has a different realizer), B 1s 
no longer present Then another way of expressing our compatibility 
result 1s to say that the exclusion principle 1s false whenever some 
higher-level property stands in a reahzation-sensitive causal relation 
to another property 


V CONDITIONS FOR UPWARDS AND DOWNWARDS EXCLUSION 


So far we have emphasized the conditions under which the exclusion 
principle fails to hold. Let us now focus on those under which it holds 
Perhaps it 1s true of many systems, even if not of all If so, this has ım- 
portant implications for the autonomy of causal relations at different 
levels As an 1mmediate corollary of our compatibility result, we can 
state the conditions under which the exclusion principle holds 


Necessary and sufficient conditions for the exclusion principle The revised ex- 
clusion principle holds if and only if, for all relevant properties M, N, 
and B (with N realizing M), either (1) B ıs absent ın some closest 
M-worlds, or (11) Bis present in some closest 5 M-worlds, or (11) Bis pres- 
ent in some closest 5N-worlds that are M-worlds 


There are two nontrivial ways m which these conditions can be met 
(the third, trivial one involves the absence of any higher- or lower-level 
causal relations whatsoever) The first is an instance of upwards exclu- 
sion, which occurs when N causes B but M does not cause B (in which 
case clauses (1) or (1) are met) The second is an instance of down- 
wards exclusion, which occurs when M causes B but N does not cause 
B (ın which case clause (m) 1s met) Let us first consider the case of 
upwards exclusion 


Necessary and sufficient conditions for upwards exclusion An instance of up- 
wards exclusion occurs 1f and only if N is a difference-making cause of B 
and either (1) B ıs absent in some closest M-worlds that are 5N-worlds 
or (u) Bis present in some closest 5M-worlds outside the smallest ~N- 
permitting sphere 


A proof is given in the appendix Figure 3 represents an example of 
upwards exclusion As before, the region with diagonal lines repre- 
sents the set of N-worlds, the larger convex region tbe set of M-worlds, 
the shaded region the set of B-worlds The actual world, w, lies in the 
innermost sphere, and within it M, N, and B are present 

It ıs easy to check that the truth conditions for counterfactuals (2a) 
and (2b) are satisfied so that Nis a difference-making cause of B As fur- 
ther required, clause (1) of the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
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Figure 8 


upwards exclusion 1s met, because B 1s absent in the closest M-worlds 
that are N-worlds, namely those worlds in the nonshaded part of the 
innermost sphere Indeed, one can easily see that the counterfactual 
‘M 1s present LI-> B ıs present’ 1s false, 1mplymg that M cannot be a 
difference-making cause of B (In this example, we assume that the 
innermost sphere of worlds contains worlds besides the actual world ) 

To give a less formal illustration of upwards exclusion, let us go back 
to Yablo's example, but suppose now that the pigeon has been trained 
to peck at all and only crimson objects In this case, a target's being 
crimson 1s a difference-making cause of the pigeon's pecking, whereas 
the target's being red 1s not The target's being red does not satisfy 
the conditions for making a difference precisely because the counter- 
factual "The target ıs red [1 the pigeon pecks' 1s false, since the 
pigeon does not peck at any red but noncrimson objects Another 
illustration 1s given by a variant of Woodward's example m which 
the monkey performs some highly specific action A, when and only 
when it 1s in a distinctive neural state Nj), which ıs one among many 
realizers of an intention 4 Then the difference-making cause of the 
monkey’s action 1s the subvenient neural state Nj, rather than the 
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supervenient intention 4, the latter can be realized by other neural 
states that do not lead to the action ^ 

Although the conditions for upwards exclusion deserve more dis- 
cussion, we devote the rest of our discussion to the conditions for 
downwards exclusion We state necessary and sufficient conditions 
below But a further point emerges from our analysis It 1s often 
assumed that when a higher-level causal relation holds, ıt does so in 
virtue of a lower-level causal relation For example, according to Kim’s 
causal mheritance principle, 1f property F* supervenes on property F 
then F*'s causal powers are identical with, or at least determined 
by, F's causal powers * But the opposite is true. when the exclusion 
principle holds, a higher-level property F* can be a difference-making 
cause for some effect G only if the lower-level property F that realizes 
F* is not a difference-making cause of that effect The necessary and 
sufficient conditions for downwards exclusion are the followng 


Necessary and sufficient conditions for downwards exclusion An instance of 
downwards exclusion occurs if and only if M 1s a difference-making cause 
of B and B is present ın some closest N-worlds that are M-worlds 


Again, a proof is given in the appendix Figure 4 represents an exam- 
ple of downwards exclusion As before, the diagonally lined region 
represents the N-worlds, the larger convex region the M-worlds, and 
the shaded region the Bworlds, M, N, and Bare present in the actual 
world, w 

It ıs easy to check that conditions (la) and (1b) for M to be a 
difference-making cause of B are met Further, Bis present in some— 
in fact, all—of the closest 2N-worlds that are M-worlds, namely those 
in the shaded part of the innermost sphere, as required by the con- 
ditions for downwards exclusion Indeed, Nis not a difference-making 
cause of B, since the counterfactual ‘N 1s absent [ 1 B ıs absent’ 1s 
false (Once more, we assume that the innermost sphere contains 
worlds besides the actual world ) 

How can we interpret the conditions for downwards exclusion? 
Recall that a causal relation between M and B 1s realization-sensitive 


? One might speculate that whether a higher-level or lower-level property should 
be cited as a difference-making cause 1s determined by how the relevant effect property 
1s descnbed Sometimes the effect property ıs a coarse-grained, higher-level one, in 
which case it 1s most likely to be explained in terms of a coarse-grained, higher-level 
cause But other times, as illustrated by the examples above, the effect can be explained 
only by a fine-grained, lowerlevel property When this 15 so, we have an mstance of 
upwards exclusion 

? Kim, Mind in a Physical World An Essay on the Mind-Body Problem and Mental Causation 


(op at) 
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Figure 4 





1f small perturbations in the way in which M is realized result in the 
absence of B, or formally, 1f B ıs absent ın all those M-worlds that are 
closest 5N-worlds Similarly, call the causal relation between M and B 
reahzation-nsensitwve 1f B continues to be present even under some 
small perturbations in the realization of M, or formally, if B 1s present 
in some closest 2N-worlds that are M-worlds We can then see that, if 
there exists a higher-level causal relation, 1t excludes a lower-level one 
if and only if ıt 1s realizationsnsensitive This 15 verified ın Figure 4 
where the closest M-worlds, whether or not M1s realized by Nin them, 
are ones in which B ıs present 

It is natural to assume that the similarity relation over possible 
worlds has a structure like that in Figure 4, giving nse to a realization- 
insensitive causal relation between M and B Indeed, in discussing 
Woodward's and Yablo's examples above, we made this assumption 
without justifying ıt at the tme For example, m arguing that the tar- 
get’s being crimson 1s not a difference-making cause of the pigeon’s 
pecking, we claimed that the counterfactual ‘The target 1s not crimson 
— the pigeon does not peck’ ıs false because if the target had not 
been crimson ıt would have been some other shade of red, 1n which 
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case the pigeon would still have pecked But this 15 analogous to assum- 
ing a similarity relation according to which some of the closest ~N- 
worlds are M-worlds in which B 1s present Likewise, ın arguing that 
the monkey's being ın neural state Nj; 1s a not a difference-making 
cause of A), we claimed that the counterfactual ‘NM 1s absent [1 A, 
15 absent’ 1s false because 1f Nj, had been absent, some other neural 
property would have realized the intention A, which would still have 
led to the performance of A; Once again, this reasoning made an as- 
sumption analogous to the one that some of the closest 4N-worlds are 
M-worlds m which B ıs present 

Why 1s this assumption so easy to make? Why 1s 1t so natural to 
assume that when there ıs a higher-level causal relation, ıt 1s reahzation- 
sensitive? One reason 1s that we intuitively require difference-making 
causal relations to hold 1n various possible situations, not just in the 
actual one We take this to be an empirical observation about ordinary 
speakers’ practices of assigning truth conditions to causal claims 
Woodward has made a similar observation, developing some insights 
of Lewis’s discussion of “sensitive” and “insensitive” causation * Like 
Lewis, Woodward defines counterfactual dependence between events 
in terms of nonbacktracking counterfactuals, stating that e’s occur- 
rence counterfactually depends on cs occurrence if and only if 


(3a) c occurs L1 e occurs 
(3b) c doesn't occur L1 e doesn't occur 


Woodward agrees with Lewis that the counterfactual (3a) 1s true if its 
antecedent and consequent are true, but notes that ordinary speakers 
regard it as crucial to the truth of a causal claim that these counter- 
factuals should remain true under various changes to the actual cir- 
cumstances they should be znsensztzve He further notes that the 
insensitivity of counterfactual (3a) has more weight 1n an ordinary 
speaker's causal judgment than that of counterfactual (3b) * 
Woodward gives many illuminating examples But let us consider 
two examples from Lewis's original discussion. One of Lewis's exam- 


2 See Woodward, “Sensitive and Insensitive Causation” (op ct) and Lewis, “Post- 
scripts to ‘Causation’,” in Philosophical Papers, Volume 2 (New York Oxford, 1986), 
pp 172-213, respectively 

38 Woodward says that the counterfactual (3a) 1s insensitive to the degree that there 1s 
a broad range of background conditions B, that are not too improbable or far-fetched, 
such that the following counterfactual 1s true 


(3c) c occurs in circumstances B different from the actual ones [ ]— e occurs 





The msensitiity of counterfactual (3b) 1s defined similarly, and the insensitwity of the 
corresponding causal statement ‘c caused e 1s defined as some weighted average of the m- 
sensitivity of counterfactuals (3a) and (3b), with most weight gomg to counterfactual (3a) 
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ples of insensitive causation 1s shooting someone at point blank range 
with a large caliber bullet as we vary the background circumstances 
in ways that are not too unlikely or far-fetched, 1t continues to be true 
that 1f the shooter had fired the bullet, the ctim would have died An 
example of sensitive causation, by contrast, 1nvolves the following 
scenario Lewis writes a strong letter of recommendation that causes 
Xto get a job he would not have got otherwise, which ın turn causes Y, 
who would have gotten the Job in the absence of Lewis's letter, to take 
a Job in a distant city, where she meets and marries a person, she has 
children with this person, and these children in turn have children, 
and so on Call one of Y's descendants N As Lewis notes, the causal 
statement “Writing his letter of recommendation caused N's death’ 1s 
very sensitive Counterfactual (3b) 1s true 1f Lewis had not written his 
letter of recommendation, Ywould not have met and married the per- 
son she did and her descendants, including N, would not have come 
into existence and later died Woodward argues that the reason we are 
nonetheless reluctant to regard this as a true causal statement 1s that 
counterfactual (3a) 1s very sensitive here There are ever so many 
changes to the actual circumstances that are not too unlikely or far- 
fetched which would undermine its truth. For example, if the univer- 
sity department in the distant city had chosen someone other than Y 
or if Y had not lingered at the party quite as long as she did, she would 
not have met her future husband and so on Woodward's crucial ob- 
servation 1s that despite the existence of a counterfactual dependence 
between Lewis’s writing the letter and N's death, it 1s the extreme sen- 
sitivity of counterfactual (3a) that undermines the credibility of the 
associated causal claim “ 

The main outstanding issue 1s how to specify which variations in 
background conditions are admissible ın evaluating causal claims 
On our approach, this issue comes down to the question of which 


* We believe that Lewis and Woodward are describing m different terms the same 
phenomenon we have described They say that ordinary speakers are typically inchned 
to regard causal statements like ‘c caused e as true not Just when a pair of counter- 
factuals lıke (3a) and (3b) are true, but when in addition counterfactual (3a) 1s nsen- 
site We say that ordinary speakers typically regard this causal statement as true just 
when counterfactuals (3a) and (3b) are true, where the counterfactual (3a) already has 
built into its truth conditions the requirement that e would occur if c were to occur in 
background circumstances different from the actual ones The difference in our views 
1s due to a difference about the truth conditions of counterfactuals like (3a) If one ac- 
cepts Lewis’s view thata counterfactual 1s true if it has a true antecedent and consequent, 
one has to build the additional requirement of the sensitivity of the counterfactual (3a) 
into the truth conditions of causal statements In contrast, one does not have to add this 
requirement if one accepts the view that the truth of such a counterfactual already re- 
quires a connection between ¢’s occurrence and ¢’s occurrence under an admissible 
range of changes to the background conditions z 
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similarity relation to employ in assessing the relevant counterfactuals 
The worlds which differ admussibly in background conditions from 
the actual world belong to the innermost sphere around ıt But 
which conditions are admissibly varied and which must be invariant 
under change? Woodward says this 1s a context-sensitive matter, and 
disciphnary-specific rules may play an important role ® For example, 
he observes that in economics fundamental causal relations are some- 
times required to remain invariant under changes to economic agents’ 
states of information and under changes to relative costs Further, he 
notes that genetic causal relations are usually required to remain ın- 
variant under changes to imposed environmental conditions, espe- 
cially changes in human social conventions i 

In accordance with these remarks, we suggest that 1n the special 
sciences higher-level causal relations are typically required to be in- 
variant under changes to the way 1n which higher-level properties 
are physically reahzed The realization-insensitivity we naturally as- 
sume for causal relations involving mental properties 1s an instance 
of this more general phenomenon If it 1s correct that realization- 
insensitivity 15 a general requirement ın higher-level causal claims, 
then it follows that the conditions for downwards exclusion are gen- 
erally satisfied * But this ın turn entails that higher-level causal rela- 
tions such as that between M and B obtain even though there 1s no 
underlying causal relation between the neural realizer Nand B In 
such cases, we have good reason to believe in the causal autonomy 
of higher-level properties 


VI CONCLUSION 


We started by considering Kim’s formulation of the exclusion principle, 
as employed in hus argument against nonreductive physicalism, and re- 
jected 1t on the basis of a conception of causation as difference-making 
Under this conception, a mental property can be a proportional 
difference-making cause of a physical property even when it supervenes 
on a neural property that ıs causally sufficient for the physical property 
Despite refuting Kim’s formulation of the exclusion principle, this 
conception of causation allowed us to formulate a revised exclusion 
principle not vulnerable to the same counterexamples The revised 
principle permits different logically equivalent formulations—an up- 


5 In “Sensitive and Insensitive Causation” (op cit) 

1 To summarize the point, we are reluctant to acknowledge the existence of a 
higher-level causal relation unless it exhibits a certain degree of realization-nsensitivity 
But in this case the conditions for downwards exclusion are met, and the higher-level 
causal relation excludes any subvenient, lower-level one 
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wards and a downwards one—which highhght different ways in which 
the principle can apply the commonly recognized possibility that a 
lower-level cause excludes a higher-level one, and the less commonly 
recognized reverse possibility that a higher-level cause excludes a 
lower-level one However, we showed that the new principle 1s not 
an a pron truth, since ıt can be false of some causal systems None- 
theless, the systems that falsify 1t are very special in that they involve 
higher-level causal relations that are realization-sensitive small pertur- 
bations that change the realizer of the higher-level property from its 
actual realizer also change the truth value of the relevant causal 
clams Of course, one possibility consistent with the existence of 
realization-sensitive higher-level causal relations 1s the reductionist 
claim that mental properties are identical with their neural realizers 
We do not deny that some mental properties may be reductively 1den- 
tified with their neural realizers After all, the causal profile of a given 
system ıs an empirical matter However, 1f there exist no realization- 
sensitive causal relations at the higher level, the exclusion principle 1s 
true Moreover, when there are some higher-level causal relations that 
are realization-insensitive, the conditions for downwards exclusion are 
met and the higher-level properties involved in those relations are 
causally autonomous A comparison with Woodward’s discussion of 
sensitive and insensitive causation suggested that the realization- 
insensitivity requirement 1s a special case of the more general require- 
ment that genuine causal relations should be insensitive to variation 
in background conditions 

The lesson of our discussion 1s that whether or not nonreducuve 
physicalism 1s tenable depends on the empirical characteristics of 
each causal system in question For systems exhibiting some instances 
of downwards exclusion, nonreductive physicalism ıs vindicated at 
least minimally, that 1s, the three theses of nonreductive physicalism 
are true with respect to some higher-level properties For systems 
exhibiting only instances of upwards exclusion and no instances of 
higher-level causes compatible with lower-level ones, nonreductive 
physicalism 1s false, since its third thesis 1s false with respect to every 
higher-level property For other systems, neither a reductive stance 


nor a nonreductive one 1s ruled out 
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APPENDIX PROOFS 
Definitions Let Q be a nonempty set of possible worlds Any property 
1s represented by a subset P c Q. We write SP to denote the negation 
of P that is, ~P = QV P We assume that, for each world we Q, there 
exists a system of spheres of worlds around w (a set of subsets of Q), 
denoted S,, with the following properties 


Nestedness for any STeS,, Sc Tor Tc S 
Weak centering for every SE Su, we S 
Exhaustweness Q e S,, 


Limit assumption for every P c Q with Px Ø, N S eS, 
Se Su SOPHO 
For each P c Q with P Ø and each we Q, define the smallest P- 
permitting sphere around w as 


minp(w) = (\s 
Se S, SAPHO 


By the limit assumption, minp(w) € S,, provided P Ø Define the 
closest P-worlds to w as 


fp(w) = minp(w) A P 


For any BQ c Q, the conditional P O—> Q1s true in world wif all the 
closest P-worlds to w are Q-worlds, formally fe(w) c Q 


Question Let M be some (supervenient) mental property, N some 
(subvenient) neural property, and B some behavioral property We 
are interested in whether the following two claims are compatible 


(1) Mis a difference-making cause of B Equivalently 
(la) MUI B 
(1b) ~M > nB 

(2) Nis a difference-making cause of B Equivalently 
(2a) NO—> B 
(2b) =N O> =B 


Assumption We assume that N realizes M in the actual world w that 
is, we Nc M 


Result 1 


(1) (la) 1s true in w => (2a) ıs true in w 
(n) (1b) ıs true ın w => [(2b) ıs true in w fun (w) © M SaB] 


Proof of (1) Suppose (la) 1s true in w, that is, mny (w) O Mc B 
Since we Nc M, we have mny (w) = miny (w) Therefore mny 
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(w) ^ Nc mny (w) ^ M, whence miny (w) ^ Nc B So (2a) 1s true 
m wv QED 

Proof of (u) Suppose (1b) 1s true m w that is, mm_y (w) O Mc AB 
What are the truth conditions for (2b) in w that is, for min_y (w) A 
AN c -B? Since Nc M, we have 3M c ^N Hence, for any Se S,, if 
SNM © then $n AN# Ø, and thus miny (w) c min, (w) Since 
mnm (w) 0 ^M c nB, it follows that min.,y (w) 79 5M c ^B So 


mmnaxw(w)o-^N cB ifandonlyif mm y(w)O(5NY-M) CAB 
if andonlyi£. min y(w)r^N 6 M c AB 
ifandonlyif fa(w)YOMcaB QED 


Result 2 


(1) (2a) 1s true m w> [(1a) 1s true in w & fy (wW) ^ SN c B] 
(u) (2b) 1s true in w > [(1b) ıs true in w €» f, (w) \ mny (w) c ^B] 


Proof of (1) Suppose (2a) 1s true ın w that 1s, mny (wW) ^ Nc B What 
are the truth conditions for (la) in w that is, for miny (w) ^ Mc B? 
Since miny (w) = miny (w) (as noted in part (1) of the earher proof), 
it follows that mmy (wW) ^ Nc B So 


miny(w)\M cB if and onlyi£. mny(w)o (MAN) cB 
if and only if ~=miny(w) A MAAN cB 
f and only if fy(w) NAN cB QED 


Proof of (n) Suppose (2b) is true in u that is, min y (w) A ANC AB 
What are the truth conditions for (1b) m w, that ıs, for mnm (w) A 
aM c —B? Since «M c ~N, it follows that min y (w) A 5M c AB 
Moreover, we know that min y (w) c mmm (w) (as noted in part 
(1) of the earlier proof) So 


min;x(w)n-M cB ifandonlyif (mm_y(w)\mm_y(w)) 0AM c -B 
if and onlyi£. min (2) ^M \mn ay (v) c AB 
if and onlyif f.m(w)\min.y(w) c—B QED 


All the results stated in the main text of the paper follow immediately 
from results 1 and 2 
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EXTENDED COGNITION AND FUNCTIONALISM* 


ndy Clark and David Chalmers claim that cognitive processes 
can and do extend outside the head ' Call this the “hypothesis 
of extended cognition” (HEC) HEC has been strongly crit- 
cized by Fred Adams, Ken Aizawa, and Robert Rupert? In this paper 
I argue for two claims First, HEC 1s a harder target than Rupert, 
Adams, and Aizawa have supposed Awidely held view about the nature 
of the mind, functionalism—a view to which Rupert, Adams, and 
Aizawa appear to subscribe—entails HEC Either HEC 1s true, or func- 
tionalism 1s false The relationship between functionalism and HEC 
goes beyond support for the relatively uncontroversial claim that ıt 1s 
logically or nomologically possible for cognition to extend (the “can” 
part of HEC), functionalism entails that cognitive processes do extend 
in the actual world Second, I argue that the version of HEC entailed by 
functionalism is more radical than the version that Clark and Chalmers 
suggest I argue that 1t 1s so radical as to form a counterexample to func- 
tionalism If functionalism 1s modified to prevent these consequences, 
then HEC falls vicam to Rupert, Adams, and Aizawa's original criticism 
An advocate of HEC has two choices (1) accept functionalism and 
radical HEC, (2) give up HEC entirely Clark and Chalmers’s inter- 
mediate position of a modest form of HEC 1s unsustainable 
The argument of this paper, although initially appearing to support 
Clark and Chalmers, ultimately argues against their position The 
price of HEC 1s rampant expansion of the mind into the world, and 
the implausibihity of such expansion ıs indicative of deep-seated prob- 
lems with functionalism The argument of this paper consequently 
speaks to wider issues than just the status of HEC The reasons for 
HEC’s failure bring to hight new troubles with functionalism as an ac- 
count of cognitive systems 


* Thanks to Michela Massimi, Fred Adams, Anf Ahmed, Ken Aizawa, David Chalmers, 
Andy Clark, Richard Harper, Jane Heal, Peter Lipton, Matteo Mameh, Hugh Mellor, 
Matthew Nudds, Michael Potter, Nicholas Shea, Zoltan Szabo, and Mike Wheeler 
for comments and suggestions on earlier versions of this paper Part of this paper was 
presented at the European Society for Philosophy and Psychology (Geneva, 2007) 
I would like to thank Microsoft Research for funding this work 

1 Clark and Chalmers, “The Extended Mind,” Analysis, LVIII, 1 (1998) 7-19 

? Adams and Aizawa, “The Bounds of Cognition," Philosophical Psychology, x1v, 1 
(2001) 43-64, Rupert, “Challenges to the Hypothesis of Extended Cognition,” this 
JOURNAL, CI, 8 (August 2004) 389—428, Adams and Aizawa, The Bounds of Cognition 
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In sections 1-111, I give Clark and Chalmers’s argument for HEC, 
Rupert, Adams and Aizawa’s criticism, and my response In section 1v, 
I argue that functionalism (of a minimal kind) entails HEC In sec- 
tion v, I show that the modest version of HEC proposed by Clark 
and Chalmers 1s unsustainable In section vi, I analyze the features of 
functionalism responsible for generating radical HEC In section vn, I 
criticize the other main argument for HEC that HEC should be ac- 
cepted based on its explanatory value to cognitive science I conclude 
that HEC, and the functionalism that supports ıt, should be rejected 


I HEC 


Clark and Chalmers introduce HEC with two thought experiments 
The first thought experiment involves three ways of playing the com- 
puter game Tetris In Tetris, the player rotates falling blocks to form 
complete horizontal rows which are then eliminated Imagine 


(T1) Sitting facing a computer screen and mentally rotating a block to 
judge whether ıt will fit the sockets below 

(12) Situng facing a computer screen and physically rotating the image 
on screen by pressing a rotate button to judge whether the block 
will fit the sockets below 

(T3) Choosing to perform the rotation using ether old-fashioned mental 
rotation or a neural implant that quickly rotates one's mental 1m- 
age on demand 


First, Clark and Chalmers argue that the implant version of (T3) 1s 
just as much a cognitive process as (T1) there seems no reason why 
an implant cannot count as cognitive merely because it 1s artificial, 
and one can imagine that the implant 1s as tightly integrated with 
the rest of the player’s cognitive system as one likes Second, they 
argue that (T2) 1s just as much a cognitive process as (T3) One can 
imagine that (T2) and (T3) have the same functional structure the 
neural implant uses same algorithm for rotation as in (T2), it 1s int 
tiated 1n the same way (by motor cortex activity), and 1t produces out- 
put in a similar way (a retinal image) The difference ıs that ın (T2) the 
processing 1s spread between the agent and the computer, while in 
(13) all the processing takes place inside the agent Since the question 
1$ whether cognitive processes can cross the skin/skull boundary, it 
would be question begging to object that (T2) 1s not cognitive only 
because 1t does cross that boundary Clark and Chalmers claim that 
(T2) and (T3) are otherwise alike Their conclusion ıs that (T2) and 
(T3) have an equal claim to be cognitive 

The second thought experiment involves dispositional behef Inga 
hears of an exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art (MoMA) She 
thinks, recalls that MoMA 1s on 53rd Street, and sets off Otto suffers 
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from a mild form of Alzheimer's and always writes down useful infor- 
mation in a notebook He hears of the exhibition at MoMA, retrieves 
the address from his notebook, and sets off 

Clark and Chalmers claim that Otto’s notebook plays a similar func- 
tional role to Inga’s biological memory The state of Otto’s notebook 
interacts with Otto’s desires and other beliefs in a similar way to the 
way ın which Inga’s biomemory interacts with her desires and other 
beliefs Exposure to new information causes Otto to modify the state 
of his notebook Exposure to new information causes Inga to modify 
her biomemory The current state of Otto’s notebook causes Otto to 
stop at 53rd Street The current state of Inga's biomemory causes Inga 
to stop at 53rd Street The functional role of the stored mformation— 
its “functional poise'"?—appears to be the same in both cases Clark 
and Chalmers conclude that Just as Inga has a belief that MoMA is 
on 53rd Street, so Otto has a belief, with the same content, that extends 
partially into the environment 

Both cases rely on what Clark calls the “parity” principle (which I will 
call the "fair-treatment" principle) This principle guarantees equal 
treatment between internal and external cases It states that 1f an ex- 
tended process 1s relevantly similar to an internal cognitive processes 
(save for having external parts), then that extended process should 
have an equal claim to be cognitive. In short, one should not be preju- 
diced against extended processes Extended processes should not 
have to meet a higher standard merely because they are extended 


If, as we confront some task, a part of the world functions as a process 
which, were t done 1n the head, we would have no hesitation in recognizing 
as part of the cognitive process, then that part of the world zs (so we 
clam) part of the cognitive process * 


The fair-treatment principle enables Clark and Chalmers to argue 
that 1f two processes are just like one another, save for one being 1n- 
ternal and the other extended, then both have an equal right to be 
cognitive The purpose of the Tetris and Otto/Inga cases 1s to show 
that, in the actual world, there are extended processes that are just like 
internal cognitive processes Otto's notebook 1s functionally just like 
Inga's biomemory, and (T2) 1s functionally just like (T3) 

Rupert, Adams, and Aizawa (hereafter abbreviated RAA) accept the 
fair-treatment principle but reject Clark and Chalmers’s treatment of 


3 Clark, “Memento’s Revenge The Extended Mind, Re-visited,” to appear in Menary, 
ed , The Extended Mind (Aldershot, UK. Ashgate, forthcoming) 

* Clark and Chalmers, op at,p 8 See also Clark, “Curmg Cognitive Hiccups A De- 
fense of the Extended Mind,” this JOURNAL, Civ, 4 (April 2007) 163-92 
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the Tetris and Otto/Inga cases RAA argue that once one considers 
the fine-gramed functional structure of these cases, one can see that 
actual extended processes are not functionally like any internal cogni 
tive process The processes involved 1n (T2) and Otto's notebook are 
so unlike any internal cognitive processes that they do not deserve to 
be called cognitive at all 


II CRITICISM OF HEC 


Rupert argues that one way 1n which Otto’s notebook differs from 1n- 
ternal human cognition 1s that it does not exhibit negateve transfer 
Imagine memorizing a list of husbands and wives, A-B (“John—Mary”, 
“Peter—Jane”, “David—Sarah”, and so on) Suppose that you are then 
told the couples divorce and remarry among themselves, and you 
attempt to memorize the new list of partners, A-C (“John—Sarah”, 
“Peter—Mary”, “David—Jane”, and so on) Humans take significantly 
longer to learn the new A-C associations than the A-B associations, 
or a hst of new associations It appears that memory of the old A-B 
associations interferes with ability to acquire new A-C associations 
This phenomenon is called “negative transfer” Negative transfer 1s 
widely exhibited ın human memory (short-term memory, long-term 
memory, working memory, memory of names, stories, and numerical 
relations), but 1t 1s absent 1n the extended process described by Clark 
and Chalmers ıt need not be any harder for Otto to write and recall 
A—C than it was for him to write and recall A-B 

If one were to adjust the Otto-notebook system so as to simulate 
negative transfer, there would be other features of human memory 
that the system would still lack generation effects (better perfor- 
mance with self-generated mnemonics), satisfaction of power laws of 
remembering and forgetting, fit with human needs given the statistical 
properties of the environment, satisfaction of laws governing con- 
ditions of learning and extinction such as the Rescorla-Wagner law? 
These features are characteristic of human memory, but not of writing 
information ın a notebook If one were to modify the Otto-notebook 
system to simulate all these features, then one would have moved so 
far from the original Otto-notebook scenario as to no longer have 
anything that corresponds to actual human tool use Therefore, 
Rupert concludes, extended memory processes do not occur in the 
actual world 


5 Rupert, op ct, pp 413-15, John R Anderson, Learning and Memory (New York 
Wiley, 2000, 2" ed), pp 239-43 
ê See Rupert, op ct, pp 416, 419 
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Adams and Aizawa argue similarly that the functional and causal 
structures of (T1) and (T2) are different In (T2), but not (T1), there 
1s muscle activity, and hence activation of motor processing systems In 
(T2), the agent must decide between two methods, which means that 
she must use additional cognitive systems attentional mechanisms 
and memory to store the information that both methods are available 
Finally, the causal structure of processes outside the agent in (T2) 
(button pressing, electrons fired towards a phosphorescent screen) 
seem unlike the causal structure of processes that take place inside 
the head in (T1) 

In a similar vein, Adams and Aizawa argue that picking up the note- 
book and turning to an appropriate page requires use of Otto’s motor 
systems, turning to an appropriate page and reading requires use of 
his visual systems, interacting with the notebook involves acquiring 
beliefs about the formal and physical nature of the notebook, for 
example, that it is open at a particular page These features are not 
reproduced in Inga’s case Therefore, the causal role of the notebook 
1n Otto’s cognitive life ıs not the same as that of behef in Inga's The 
typical causes and effects of the notebook are so different from those 
of Inga's biomemory that there 1s no reason why if the latter 1s mental, 
we should think that the former 1s too 


III REPLY TO RAA 


Clark (forthcoming) indicates a powerful response to RAA that I wish to 
elaborate RAA argue that, on a fine-grained level, extended processes 
are functionally unlike internal cognitive processes and so do not de- 
serve to be called cognitive The response 1s that if one draws the bound- 
ary between the cognitive and the noncognitive this finely, then one 1s 
committed to the claim that Martians cannot have cognitive processes 

The Martian intuition claims that it 1s possible for creatures with 
mental states to exist even if such creatures have a different physical 
and biological makeup than ourselves An intelligent organism might 
contain green slime instead of neurons, it might be made out of sib- 
con rather than carbon, it might have different lands of connections 
m its “nervous” system There seems to be no reason why mentality 
has to involve blood, neural tissue, or DNA 

The Martian intuition applies to fine-grained psychology as well as 
physiology There is no reason why an intelligent Martian should have 
exactly the same fine-grained psychology as ours A Martian's pain re- 
sponse may not decay in exactly the same way as ours, its learning pro- 
files and reaction times may not exactly match ours, the typical causes 
and effects of its mental states may not be exactly the same as ours, 
even the large-scale functional relationships between the Martian’s 
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cognitive systems (for example, between its memory and perception) 
may not match ours’ 

RAA focus on fine-grained features of cognition, such as negative 
transfer But an intelligent Martian need not exhibit negative transfer 
RAA focus on reaction-time patterns and learning curves But a 
Martian need not exhibit the same reaction times or learning curves 
RAA focus on characteristic errors But a Martian need not make 
the same characteristic errors RAA focus on Otto’s use of his visual 
and motor systems to access his notebook But a Martian may access 
its memory by using its visual and motor systems (1t might store a 
memory by activating a certain pattern of motor activity, and 1t might 
retrieve a memory by seeing an image) RAA focus on additional atten- 
tional mechanisms used in (T2) to perform rotation But a Martian 
might use attentional mechanisms to perform mental rotation (1t might 
deliberately decide between two different internal methods of men- 
tal rotation) ê 

One could imagine a Martian whose memory, instead of being 
stored 1n patterns of neural activity, was stored internally as a series 
of ink marks If the Martian wished to store new mformaton, it would 
activate a process that would create new ink marks ın its storage system 
If 1t wished to retrieve information, 1t would activate a process that 
would make a mental image of ink marks appear ın its visual system 
It seems wrong to say that simply because a Martian stored 1ts memo- 
ries this way, we should deduce that 1t had no mental life, or lacked 
genuinely mental memory states or processes In principle, there 
seems no bar to such a Martian having behefs and mental states (pro- 
vided, for example, 1t exhibited the relevant coarse-grained features of 
memory, and caused occurrent beliefs and desires in an appropriate 
way) Such a creature would have internal states with the causes and 
effects typical of the notebook ın the Otto-notebook system But just 


"The Martan intuition 1s typically formulated in the case of qualitanve mental states 
(like pain) However, there is no reason why it should not apply to cognitive states (like 
belief), and cognitive processes (like inference) 

Cf Sydney Shoemaker, “Some Varieties of Functionalism,” in Shoemaker, Identity, 
Cause and Mind (Cambridge University Press, 1984), pp 281-86 “But what reason 1s 
there for thinking that these underlying processes and mechanisms [mvolved m percep- 
tion, memory, information processing] must be the same in all creatures having mental 
states? In other words, what reason is there for thinking that all creatures having mental 
states must have the same ‘depth psychology"? As far as I can see, there 1s no reason for 
thinking that this 15 so, and there are good reasons for thinking that it 1s not” (p 281) 

* Note that the Martian intuition 1s not that a Martian could have a mental state that 
1s rn every aspect identical to a human mental state The claim 1s that for a given type of 
human mental state (for example, belief that X), 1t does not seem necessary to have 
human physical and fine-grained psychological makeup m order to have that state 
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because a creature used ink marks rather than neurons to store infor- 
mation, we would not conclude that it must thereby lack mental states 

RAA’s objection to HEC is that fine-grained features of human cog- 
nition are necessary for mentality But this seems wrong Martians 
could differ from us in all kinds of fine-grained psychological ways 
and still have mental states Therefore, such features are not necessary 
for mentality This addresses RAA's worry, but it does not provide a 
positive argument for HEC I wish now to argue that a number of vari 
eties of functionalism entail HEC 


IV FUNCTIONALISM ENTAILS HEC 


Functionalism was in part designed to avoid necessarily withholding 
mentality from creatures with a different fine-grained makeup Most 
versions of functionalism aim to save the Martian intuition in some 
form or other? Functionalism preserves the Martian intuition by 
claiming that what makes an organism have a mental state 1s the or- 
ganism's functional organization This 1s typically understood in terms 
of the notion of a causal role, which 1n turn 1s understood as a pattern 
of typical causes and effects To a first approximation, one could describe 
the causal role of pain as follows 


Pam ıs the state that tends to be caused by bodily injury, and causes the 
belief that something is wrong with the body and the desire to be out 
of that state, ıt also tends to cause anxiety, and, ın the absence of any 
stronger, conflicting desires, wincing and moaning ”° 


According to functionalism, any state that has this pattern of typical 
causes and effects 1s a pain state ! There ıs no reason why this state 
cannot be realized in a Martian with a silicon-based physiology and 
Martian fine-grained psychology, or 1n a human with a carbon-based 
physiology and human fine-grained psychology Similarly, a Martian 
could have a belief state by having a state with the causes and effects 


? For versions that do not, see point 6 below 

? Janet Levin, “Functionalism,” in Edward N Zalta, ed , The Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (Fall 2004) 

" Causal roles are usually described ın terms of Ramsey sentences This allows them 
to be specified without the use of mental state terms The following Ramsey sentence 
roughly describes the causal role of pain 3x3y3z (x tends to be caused by bodily injury 
& x tends to cause states y, z, a, & x tends to cause wincing and moaning) No mental 
state terms appear 1n this sentence If the sentence is expanded to include a theory of 
the causal relations between all our mental states, then 1t will (hopefully) specify all the 
appropriate causal roles informatively in a noncircular way Although crucial to devel- 
oping functionalism, the details of this method of specification make no difference to 
the current argument See David Lewis, “Psychophysical and Theoretical Identifica- 
tions," Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 1 (1972) 249-58 for the method 
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typical of belief, or a cognitve process by having a causal process that 
relates its mental states ın a way typical of that cognitive process 

Different brands of functionalism differ 1n how the causal roles 
should be specified. There are a number of dimensions of variation 
The one to which I wish to draw attention 1s that the causal roles can 
be specified in finer or coarser grained detail Adopting an appropriate 
level of detail 1s crucial to preserving the Martian intuition 

Human mental states have many typical causes and effects As well 
as being impractical, 1t would be wrong for a functionalist to specify all 
the typical causes and effects Some causes and effects are ignored in the 
functional specification For example, a typical cause of pain in humans 
1$ apprehending a hurtful remark—ignored in the specification above 
A typical effect of pain ıs decreased sensitivity to more minor 1njuries— 
also ignored The reason some causes and effects should be ignored 1s 
that some causes and effects of human pain are not essential to having 
pain It is conceivable that a hurtful remark typically causes anger 
rather than pain ın a Martian, and that pain causes an increase, or 
no change, 1n a Martian's level of sensitivity to more minor injuries 

While some causes and effects should be ignored, others should 
be abstracted to form a more general kind All the following typically 
cause pain in humans a blow to the head, a cut, a burn, and a gastric 
upset Rather than enumerate each pain-causing event, a functionalist 
would do better to form the general kind bodily znjury This 1s not only 
more concise, it 1s also essential to preserving the Martian intuition A 
Martian may not be able to suffer from gastric upsets, and 1t may be 
unaffected by, or feel pleasure from, a blow to the head 

All varieties of functionalism contain a parameter that controls how 
finely or coarsely functional roles should be specified (how much 
should be abstracted and ignored) If this parameter s set too fine, then 
one 15 committed to Martians who differ from us 1n minor ways not hav- 
ing mental states If the parameter is set too coarse, then functional role 
specifications are too easy to satisfy, and systems that are intuitively non- 
mental wrongly count as mental My claim is that if the grain parameter 
1$ set at least coarse enough to allow for intelligent Martians, then it also 
allows ın many cases of extended cognition ” 


1? The gram parameter is multidimensional since a functionalist theory needs to de- 
cide which features to abstract and ignore, not just a single magnitude how much This 
does not affect the argument Assume that grain parameter can vary along dimensions a, 
8,y, This means that the gram parameter’s components along, $, Y, (Ee Ep By ) 
need to be set coarse enough to allow Martians who differ along those dimensions to 
have mental states But as described above, there are extended processes that depart 
from internal human cognition less jointly along each of those dimensions than possible 
Maruans Therefore, those extended systems also satisfy the functional roles 
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The justification for the claim 1s that cases of extended cognition 
are at least as similar to cases of internal human cognition as possible 
Martian thought processes Pick a putative case of extended cognition, 
for example, the Otto-notebook system One can imagine, as we did 
before, a Martian whose memory operates m the same way as Otto’s 
notebook Such a Martian’s thought processes would be at least as dif- 
ferent from internal human cognition as the Otto-notebook system— 
the Otto-notebook system at least contains Otto’s internal human cog- 
nitive processes However, we saw that just because such a Martian had 
a storage and recall system that operated in a different way from hu- 
mans, that was no reason to conclude that it lacked genuine beliefs If 
this 1s the case, then the functional roles associated with belief have to 
be set coarse enough to allow such Martians to have behef creatures who 
mught not exhibit negative transfer, and have different learning curves 
and reaction times But if the functional roles are set this coarse, then 
they are also satisfied by the Otto-notebook system Therefore, Otto's 
notebook counts as an extended behef 

Consider another example of extended cognition counting on 
one's fingers ? One could imagine a Martian that uses inflation of 
fleshy tubes inside its head when counting When the Martian wishes 
to add two numbers, ıt fills tubes ın sequence (for example, 2 + 3), 
another internal process detects how many tubes have been inflated 
The mechanism could be initiated by activity in the Martian's motor 
system and yield output to its visual system We would wish to say that 
such a Martian has a different mechanism for counting from us, 
but we would not wish to conclude that ıt must be noncognitive as 
a result Therefore, the functional roles characterizing counting 
should be set coarse enough to allow such a Martian to satisfy them 
But if they are set thes coarse, then they are also satisfied by human- 
fingers systems 

The argument can be made in a stronger way It 1s not hard to 1mag- 
ine intelligent Martrans whose memory 1s more different from our own 
than Otto’s notebook A Martian might have a very bizarre way of stor- 
ing and recalling memories using ectoplasm or encoding memories 
using sub-atomic particles Yet 1t seems possible that such creatures 
could nevertheless have beliefs Therefore, a functionalist theory 
should set its gramm parameter coarse enough not to rule out such 
creatures from having beliefs But if it sets the grain parameter 
this coarse, then it will almost certainly be satisfied by the relatively 


13 Clark and Chalmers, op ct,p 10 
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modest departures from internal human cognition involved in the 
Otto-notebook system 

In short, if a functionalist theory sets the parameter that controls 
the' level of grain at which two processes are functionally identical 
too fine, then intelligent Martians are not allowed, and HEC 1s false 
for the reasons that RAA suggest If it sets this parameter too coarse, 
then intelligent Martans are allowed, but HEC comes out true The 
problem that RAA face is that there ıs no intermediate setting of the 
parameter that (1) allows preservation of the Martian intuition and 
(u) makes HEC come out false From a functionalist point of view, 
the mereological sum of us and our artefacts are actual Martians 

There are a few points to note 

First, I do not claim that there 1s a unique, or indeed any, correct 
setting of the grain parameter for functionalism Different settings are 
appropriate for different kinds of functionalism, and someone hostile 
to functionalism might question if there ıs any reasonable setting at 
all My claim is that no matter what setting 1s chosen, if ıt 1s sufficient 
to save the Martian intuition, then HEC comes out true 

Second, it ıs worth emphasizing that the argument concerns the actual 
existence of extended cognitive processes, not their mere possibility If 
functionalism admits possible intelligent Martians, then extended sys- 
tems in the actual world also qualify as mental One’s attitude to non- 
actual Martians commits one to the truth of HEC in the actual world 
A functionalist would be behaving like a NIMBY (not in my back yard) 
if she were to allow possible mtelhgent Martians, but not actual HEC 

Third, the argument ıs not specific to any particular brand of func- 
tionalism It applies to any version of functionalism that saves the 
Martian mtuition If functionalism 1s understood, not ın terms of typical 
causes and effects, but in terms of a rough-and-ready notion of func- 
tional organization, a question of grain still arises At what level of ab- 
straction should one specify the functional organization necessary for 
mentality? At too fine-grained a level, intelbgent Martians are excluded 
At too coarse-grained a level, intelligent Martians are allowed but so too 
1s extended cognition The same applies to Turng-machine functional- 
18m, and functionalism based on explanatory, rather than causal, roles 

Fourth, the fine-/coarse-grained distinction crosscuts the scientific/ 
folk-psychological distinction between functionalisms Scientific func- 
tionalism (psychofunctionalism) looks to empirical science to specify 
the causal roles, folk-psychological functionalism looks to folk psychol- 
ogy In both cases, a question of grain arises How fine-grained should 
one specify the functional roles? Which (scientific/folk-psychological) 
causes and effects should one abstract or ignore? Both scientific func- 
tionalism and folk-psychological functionalism can save, or fail to save, 
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the Martian intuition by specifying the causal roles in coarse or fine 
enough detail If the causal roles are specified coarsely enough to al- 
low intelligent Martians, then HEC comes out true 

Fifth, the argument 1s not specific to functional state identity 
theories or functional specification theories David Lewis and David 
Armstrong’s versions of functionalism allow mind-brain identity claims 
to be asserted ' On their view, the concept of pain 1s a functional 
concept anything that satisfies a certain functional role qualifies, by 
definition, as a pain state Two physically type-distinct states, “pain”- 
in-Martians and pam-n-humans, can qualify as genuine mental states, 
and as pain states, because both fall under the same mental concept, 
pam It does not matter here whether Lewis and Armstrong are correct 
m this, note (1) they too face a question about grain (which causes and 
effects are essential 1n the specification associated with mental state 
concepts?), and (u) they am to save the Martian intuition Given (1) 
and (u), once our mental concepts are specified coarsely enough to 
preserve the Martian intuition, they also admit HEC 

Sixth, not all versions of functionalism aim to save the Martian 1n- 
tuton A psychofunctionalist might argue that the job of functional- 
18m 1s only to capture generalizations concerning actual organisms, and 
functional roles need only be broadened enough to admut those crea- 
tures This kind of functionalism eschews the Martian intuition, and 
so escapes the argument above However, note (I) Such a version of 
functionalism appeals only if one restricts attention capturing gener- 
alizations relevant to actual-world psychology This ıs one job that a 
functionalist theory can perform, but ıt ıs also employed for a more 
metaphysical task to give a solution to the mind-body problem If one 
accepts this second application of functionalism then it 1s hard see 
why attention should be restricted only to actual organisms (II) 
There may be enough variation between actual organisms that have 
mental states to broaden the functional roles sufficiently to make 
HEC true, at least for some claimed instances of extended cognition 
Humans, chimpanzees, whales, dolphins, and octopuses have memory 
with different kinds of fine-grained characteristics The differences 
in their functional architecture may push the grain parameter coarse 
enough to admit at least some cases of HEC (III) There seems nothing 
to stop Martians from coming into existence, either naturally or by 
deliberate construction on our part What should we say on encoun- 
tering such a creature? Would we say that 1t did not have mental 


“Lews, op ct, and “Mad Pain and Martian Pain,” in Lewis, Philosophical Papers, Vol- 
ume 1 (New York Oxford, 1983) 122-32, Armstrong, A Matenalist T. heory of the Mind 
(New York Routledge, 1968) 
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states? Or would we broaden our characterization of the functional 
roles to 1nclude it, and at the same tune, allow HEC? If the latter, then 
why not admit now that such organisms, and hence actual extended 
systems, have mental states? 


V RADICAL HEC 


Functionalism, if it saves the Martian intuition, entails HEC However, 
it ıs unclear whether functionalism entails the version of HEC that 
Clark and Chalmers put forward Clark and Chalmers add extra con- 
ditions to the functionalist credo 


(H1) The [external] resource be reliably available and typically invoked 

(H2) Any information thus retrieved be more-or-less automatically 
endorsed It should not usually be subject to critical scrutiny (un- 
like the opinions of other people, for example) It should be 
deemed about as trustworthy as something retrieved clearly from 
biological memory 

(H3) Information contained in the resource should be easily accessible 
as and when required 


What justifies these extra conditions? Clark and Chalmers say noth- 
ing except that (H1—3) make HEC more modest and more plausible 
The problem 1s that this modest form of HEC ıs incompatible with a 
functionalist defense of HEC Consider the conditions one at a time 

(H1) For a resource to be cognitive, 1t does not seem necessary that it 
be reliably available or typically invoked One could imagine a Martian 
with internal cognitive resources that are neither reliably available nor 
typically invoked The Martian might have cognitive resources that are 
only available after it gets a good night's sleep, and it does not reliably 
or often get a good night’s sleep However, that does not stop, on those 
occasions when the Martian does get a good night’s sleep, those re- 
sources from counting as genuinely cognitive Another example is that 
the cognitive resources involved in acts of outstandmg human creativ- 
ity are not reliably available or typically invoked, but 1f someone does 
employ them, then that activity counts as part of his or her cognitive 
process Just because a cognitive process 1s not reliably available or 
typically invoked, that does not make ıt noncognitive or nonmental 

The same argument as section Iv can be run If the functional roles 
of cognitive states and processes are specified broadly enough to allow 
for internal resources not to be reliably available or typically invoked, 
then they should allow external resources not to be rehably available or 
typically invoked either Special pleading for constraints on the exter- 
nal but not the internal conflicts with the assumption—that conditions 


P Clark, op cit (forthcoming), pp 6-7, Clark and Chalmers, op ct, p 17 
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that favor the internal over the external should be argued for, not stipu- 
lated ad hoc—on which the argument for HEC was based 9 

(H2) requires that information retrieved from an external cognitive 
resource be (1) more-or-less automatically endorsed, (1) not subject 
to critical scrutiny, (11) deemed as trustworthy as that from biological 
memory All conditions are violated by actual and possible cases of ın- 
ternal cognition 

One could imagine a creature whose internal resources violate 
(H2/1) A Martian might (redundantly) run several cognitive processes 
on a problem, compare the results, and only endorse a result if all (or 
most) agree Just because the Martian adopts a cautious attitude 
towards its cognitive processes, that does not make those processes non- 
cognitive or nonmental Some human internal cognitive processes do 
not have their output automatically endorsed either, for example, 1mag- 
ming, supposing, and desiring If internal cognitive processes do not 
satisfy (H2/1), then why should extended processes? Condition (H2/1) 
fails for a similar reason a cautious Martian does routinely subject the 
output of its cognitive resources to critical scrutiny, but its cognitive 
resources are not made noncognitive or nonmental as a result Condi- 
tion (H2/1) also fails One could imagine a Martian with internal 
memory less trustworthy than human internal memory, but still trust- 
worthy enough to count as memory One could immagine a senes of 
creatures whose internal storage and recall mechanisms are, in differ- 
ent ways, less trustworthy than internal human memory but still trust- 
worthy enough to count as memory If internal resources can be less 
trustworthy than biological memory, then why not external resources? 
Moreover, as was indicated for (H2/1), there are actual human inter- 
nal cognitive resources that contain information that ıs not deemed 
trustworthy at all 

(H3) requires that information present in the external resource be 
easily accessible as and when required This condition 1s also violated 
A Martian might have information in its internal resources that it 
finds difficult to access, for example, ıt might have beliefs that ıt finds 
difficult to access The Martian might need help, such as talking to a 
psychotherapist, to access some of its buried beliefs But just because 
some of its beliefs are difficult to access, that does not make them less 
mental or cognitive Humans also have mental information stored ın 
internal cognitive resources that cannot be easily accessed The visual 


16 If (H1) 1s modified to the condition that under :deal circumstances the resource 
should be reliably available and typically invoked, then a related problem arises justify 
why ideal circumstances should not include the presence of those external objects that 
are rarely or unrehably available, and do so in a way that does not beg the question against 
HEC, that is, that does not exclude appeal to them simply because they are external 
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system contains information about current eye position that cannot 
be easily accessed Conscious beliefs can also be difficult to access 
A nervous student might cram information into her cognitive re- 
sources before an exam that she 1s too nervous to recall during the 
exam, and subsequently forgets, but although the information was 
never easily accessible, that did not 1p it from counting as genuinely 
cognitive while she had it ” 

Let us rehearse why (H1-3) houi be rejected (H1-3) are vio- 
lated by actual and possıble cases of ınternal cognıtıve resources This 
creates a problem for HEC Why, if mternal resources are allowed to 
violate (H1—3), should external resources not be? What justifies the 
differentia] treatnent? Why require that extended processes meet a 
higher bar? If differential treatment ıs acceptable here, then why 
not at the beginning of the argument for HEC when it was claimed 
to be unacceptable to treat a resource differently sumply because ıt 
was external? The problem with (H1-3) 1s that they violate the farr- 
treatment principle The fair-treatment principle requires that if an 
external case is judged noncognitive, then ıt should not be simply 
because ıt 1s external (equivalently, different standards should not ap- 
ply simply because 1t 1s external) External and internal cases should 
be treated in an even-handed manner if an extended process 1s rele- 
vantly similar to an internal process, save for having external parts, then 
it has an equal claim to be cognitive The fair-treatment principle 1s 
required in order to make the functionalist argument for HEC work 
If an advocate of HEC violates this principle, then she blocks her own 
argument for HEC 

Consequently, functionalism entails HEC, but not the modest ver- 
sion of HEC that Clark and Chalmers put forward However, the func- 
tionalist argument for HEC does entail a radical form of HEC HEC 
unqualified by extra conditions The problem 1s that this radical form 
of HEC 1s almost certainly false It ıs wildly over-permussive in attribut- 
ing mental states Here are some examples 


17 Again, appeal to normal or ideal conditions does not help It raises the problem of 
justifying why normal or ideal conditions should not include the easy accessibility of 
information m external artefacts that are typically inaccessible 

Clark and Chalmers propose a fourth condition 


(H4) The [information in the external resource] has been consciously endorsed at 
some point in the past, and indeed 1s there as a consequence of that endorsement 
(op at, p 17) 
As Clark and Chalmers admit, (H4) 1s false of internal human cognition one can acquire 
behefs through subliminal perception or memory tampering It 1s also possible that a 
Martian could have innate beliefs that it did not previously consciously endorse Another 
problem ıs that (H4) only applies to memory and not to other cognitive processes 
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According to radical HEC, simply by picking up a book, I come to 
beleve everything contained ın that book The justification 1s as follows 
Consider a Martian hke the one discussed 1n section 1v who encodes 
memories using ink marks As well as acquiring beliefs via its senses, ıt 
seems possible for such a Martian to be born with innate beliefs 
Furthermore, 1t seems possible for an organism to have innate beliefs 
that 1t has not examined yet—a library of data that 1s hard wired into 
the organism by developmental processes, which the organism has 
not yet had cause to employ Imagine that an ink mark-based Martian 
1s born with a stock of innate beliefs, most of which 1t has not chosen, 
or had cause, to examine yet, but ıt could if ıt wanted to It seems con- 
ceivable that such a Martian could exist The Martian has ink marks 
inside its head that, if ıt were sufficiently diligent, would guide its ac- 
tion 1n appropriate ways, I have ink marks just outside my head that, if 
I am sufficiently diligent, would guide my actions m appropriate ways 
The difference between the Martian and me 1s that ıt has the ink 
marks inside its head, while I have the ink marks outside By the 
fair-treatment principle, if the Martian has the beliefs, then so do I 

The same argument applies to cognitive processes Imagine that my 
desktop computer contains a program that calculates the dates of the 
Mayan calendar 5,000 years into the future As a matter of fact, I never 
run this program, entertain the question of what the Mayan calendar 
1s for any year, or even know that my computer contains such a pro- 
gram However, if I wanted to know the Mayan calendar and explored 
the resources of my computer, the program would allow me to find 
the answer quickly According to the functionalist argument above, I 
possess a mental process that calculates the dates of the Mayan calen- 
dar The justification one could 1magine a Martian with an internal 
cognitive process that calculates the dates of the Mayan calendar 
using the same algorithm The Martian’s ability could be innately pres- 
ent as an unintended by-product of the unfolding of its genetic pro- 
gram The Martian may never happen to use this cognitive process, ıt 
may even be unaware that it has this cognitive process However, like 
the card-counting of Raymond Babbitt in Rain Man, the Martian may 
find such a cognitive capacity awakened under the night circum- 
stances, and that it can easily answer the relevant questions The 
Martian would be deploying an underused and hitherto dormant 
cognitive process By the fair-treatment principle, I also have that cog- 
nitive process (and similarly for other programs of which I am unaware 
on my computer) ?? 


*Ttis no objection that my activation of the computer program may require inten- 
tional action on my part One could imagine that the Martian requires similar inten- 
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Another example Abel ıs a calculating prodigy who can perform 
feats of mental arithmetic. Baker ıs a normal human subject equipped 
with a supercomputer The functionalist argument wrongly entails 
that Baker’s mental arithmetic powers outstrip Abel’s The justification 
it 1s possible for a Martian to exist with the same internal functional 
organisation as the joint Baker-supercomputer system Therefore, 
by the fair-treatment principle, Baker's interactions with the super- 
computer count as part of his cognitive process Furthermore, one 
cannot say that what Abel does 1s *more mental" than Baker Both 
have an equal claim to mentality The only difference 1s that their 
mental processes have a different fine-grained structure However, 1t 
seems plain wrong to say what Baker does 1s just as mental as Abel 

In order to rule out these cases 1t does no good to say that the rel- 
evant extended systems only exist intermittently or for short periods 
of tme It 1s possible to 1magine the relevant populations of Martians 
popping 1n and out of existence intermittently and for short periods 
of ume without their mternal processes being made nonmental as a 
result Similarly, as Clark and Chalmers argue, even if a neural ım- 
plant ıs only plugged in occasionally, that need not stop ıt from count- 
ing as part of one's mental activity when present ? 

The examples can be elaborated By considering appropriate Martian 
scenarios, one can argue that if I step into a library, I instantaneously 
acquire millions of beliefs By browsing the internet, I instantaneously 
acquire billions of beliefs If we swap our address book, we instanta- 
neously swap our beliefs Although human memory ss not like a library, 
the internet, or an address book—these have been abandoned as psy- 
chological models—it ıs concemable for an mtelhgent being to have a 
memory resource that does operate in that way Those psychological 
theories may be false of humans, but they are not (or at least, not ob- 
viously) incoherent This mere possibility is enough for the argument 
in section IV to work 

These consequences of radical HEC seem false Radical HEC 
should therefore be rejected Is there a more modest form of HEC that 
1s acceptable? We saw that adding (H1—3) to tame HEC did not work 





tional action, for example, conscious searching through its internal cognitive resources, 
in order to waken its dormant cognitive process Moreover, it 15 not clear that inten- 
tional action on my part is even necessary to parallel the Martian case—one could 
imagine that the Mayan-calendar computer program Just happens to be launched in 
a fortuitous set of circumstances, once it 1s active I can easily answer questions about 
the Mayan calendar 

9 Clark and Chalmers, op ct, p 11 
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Are there other conditions that can be added without disrupting the 
functionalist argument? 

There are two reasons why such conditions are unlikely to be found 

First, any such conditions would have to satisfy the fair-treatment 
principle they should be satisfied not just by actual extended cognitive 
systems, but also by all actual and possible internal cognitive processes 
But given the vast variety of possible internal cognitive processes, such 
a condition would hardly be any constraint at all The argument can be 
phrased as follows For any instance of actual human tool use f for 
manipulating representations, one can imagine a Martian who is other- 
wise like us, but with pas one of its internal processes It seems perfectly 
coherent for p to count as one of the Martian's cognitive processes—yust 
imagine an organism identical to us, but with some extra cognitive 
abilities or quirks involved in having internalized p If p qualifies as a 
possible internal cognitive process, then it cannot be ruled as noncog- 
nitive by any extra conditions that would violate the fair-treatment 
principle It would be to say that if p were to occur internally 1t would 
be cognitive, but when f occurs externally in an otherwise functionally 
identical system ıt ıs noncogmitive If f cannot be excluded by the extra 
conditions, then it can only be excluded on functionalist grounds, and 
we have already shown that those are too weak Therefore, if an extra 
constraint has to satisfy the fair-treatment principle, it ıs hard to see 
how it can be any substantial constraint at all 

Second, it 1s not clear how adding an extra constraint would help to 
avoid radical HEC anyway Adding an extra constraint does not, by 
itself, disrupt the plausibility of the Martian scenarios that generated 
radical HEC If one admits that the Martians described above have 
beliefs and cognitive processes, then by the functionalist argument 
and fair-treatment principle, so do the corresponding extended sys- 
tems Adding an extra condition does not block this inference At most, 
1t excludes further internal-external functionally equivalent pairs from 
counting as cognitive The only way to avoid radical HEC 1s either 
(1) drop the fair-treatment principle, or (11) drop the claim that the 
Martians ın those cases have mental states The first option 1s unaccept- 
able as a way to defend modest HEC The second option 1s unpromis- 
ing too If one were to give up the Martian intuition entirely, then 
RAA’s criticism returns If one wishes to save just those Martians that 
yield a modest form of HEC, then the question anses of what makes this 
more than an ad hoc maneuver to make modest HEC true Why should 
mentality be granted to exactly those Martians but not others? Why save 
an ink mark-using Martian without innate behefs, but not an ink mark- 
using Martian with innate beliefs? What justification, other than the 
truth of modest HEC, is there to restrict mentality to Just those Martians? 
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Another option for defending modest HEC 1s to say that (H1—3) 
should be kept, not as individually necessary conditions for cognition, 
but along with the familiar functionalist condition, as Jointly sufficient 
Call such a theory (JS-HEC) The Otto-notebook system satisfies 
(JS-HEC) and so counts as mental Paradigm internal instances of 
cognition satisfy ( JS-HEC) and so count as mental However, radical 
instances of extended cognition do not satisfy (JS-HEC) (JS-HEC) 1s 
silent about these cases 1t 1s an incomplete theory of mentality, but one 
that supports modest HEC 

However, such a maneuver only postpones problems The fair- 
treatment principle pushes (JS-HEC) beyond silence about function- 
ally equivalent cases The fair-treatment principle requires that if the 
only significant difference between two processes 1s that one 1s ex- 
tended and the other internal, then both should have an equal claim 
to mentality If two processes have an equal claim to mentality then it 
would be disingenuous, and at worst misleading, to claim that one 1s 
mental while remaining silent about the other The examples of radi- 
cal extended cognition described above do not satisfy (JS-HEC), and 
hence (JS-HEC) does not judge them to be mental However, they 
are functionally similar to internal cases that do satisfy (JS-HEC) 
Therefore, by fair-treatment the external cases should count as men- 
tal too 1f those processes were to take place inside the bead, then we 
would call them cognitive Therefore, (JS-HEC) plus fair-treatment 
inflates to radical HEC 

A variant of (JS-HEC) is to restrict functionalism’s apphcation to 
only those internal processes that do not have external counterparts 
that generate radical HEC A nonfunctionalist theory would be given 
for other internal processes, or we could remain silent about them 
Here, the fair-treatment principle would not get a grip, because the 
internal cases corresponding to radical HEC are not even considered 
The problem 1s that this response, like that of selectively saving only 
those Martians that yield a modest form of HEC, appears to be an un- 
acceptably ad hoc way to defend modest HEC What justification 1s 
there for thzs particular division in the treatment of internal pro- 
cesses? What reason 1s there to restrict functionalism to only those 1n- 
ternal processes that yield modest HEC and no more? There seems no 
reason other than a question-begging fondness to save modest HEC 

We have seen that the relationship between functionalism and HEC 
1s an intimate one functionalism that saves the Martian intuition en- 
tails HEC This appeared to give us good reasons to think that HEC 1s 
true However, functionalism only entails a radical form of HEC This 
form of HEC violates so many pre-theoretical intuitions about mental- 
ity that it 15 evidently false The connection between functionalism 
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and HEC now works the other way if functionalism only entails radi- 
cal HEC, and radical HEC 1s false, then functionalism 1s also false 
Rather than HEC being a surprising true consequence of functional- 
ism, 1t 15 a counterexample to that theory 


VI THE PROBLEM WITH FUNCTIONALISM 


Which aspects of functionalism generate this problem? The fault ap- 
pears to lie in the joint acceptance of the following two intuitively 
plausible principles 


(F1) If an organism counts as sufficiently like us on a coarse-grained 
global functional comparison, then it 1s a cognitive agent 

(F2) Ifa cognitive agent contains a representation-manipulating process 
that 1s significant for guiding its action (ın appropriate ways) when 
employed, then that process ıs one of its cognitive processes ?? 


(F1) 1s plausible on straightforward functionalist grounds (F2) ıs 
plausible on the grounds that there could be alien cognitive processes 
cognitive processes that are not similar, on any piece-wise comparison, 
to any actual internal human cognitive process Martians might have 
different sensory modalities and different ways of processing them It 
would be chauvinist to exclude such processes from mentality because 
they do not have human equivalents To a first approximation, it ap- 
pears that our intuitions about alien cognitive processes are guided 
by something hike (F2) if a system already qualifies as a cognitive 
agent, then we are relatively generous ın allowing its representation- 
manipulating processes to count as cognitive processes The key judg- 
ment 1s the global judgment decide if an organism is sufficiently like 
us to qualify as a cognitive agent Once this judgment has been made, 
all kinds of internal processes can count as cognitive 

(Fl) and (F2) generate a wide range of Martian scenarios Once 
the fair-treatment principle 1s added, everything 1s in place for the m- 
ference from the possibility of intelhgent Martians to radical HEC 
The fault with this inference seems to hie in either (F1), (F2), or fair 
treatment The difficulty is that it 1s not clear how any of these prin- 
ciples can be rejected 

An initially plausible target is (F2) But an attack on (F2) raises the 
question of how to distinguish alien processes that do deserve mentality 


* The “appropriate way” clause 1s to handle Ned Block's elementary particle people, 
who have representations inside their heads but those representations do not appear to 
guide the overall agent’s action in a way that qualifies as one of the agent’s cognitive 
processes See Block, “Troubles with Functionalism,” in C Wade Savage, ed , Perception 
and Cognition Issues in the Foundations of Psychology, Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of 
Science, Volume 9 (Minneapolis Minnesota UP, 1978), pp 261-325 This clause does 
not affect the argument below 
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from those that do not (F2) may get the details wrong, but some- 
thing with a similarly liberal nature seems to be correct Once we have 
judged that an agent 1s cognitive, we appear to be extremely permis- 
sive 1n allowing representational processes 1nside that agent to count 
as cognitive So if (F2) 1s rejected, something still liberal enough to 
support radical HEC 1s likely to take its place If one rejects not just 
(F2), but also those more general liberal intuitions, then a worry about 
chauvinism arises Why cannot Martians have extra sensory modalities? 
Why cannot Martians have unique cognitive processes? Cannot one 
make sense of humans having extra, or different, cognitive processes? 

(F1) has already received a great deal of attention It does not seem 
open to anything other than a wholehearted rejection of functional- 
ism As we saw ın section Iv, (Fl) cannot be qualified by adjusting the 
grain parameter to allow for intelligent Martians but not extended 
cognition While the agent has a tool to hand, the joint agent-tool 
system qualifies, in terms of a coarse-grained functional comparison, 
as a cognitive agent 

The fair-treatment principle 1s also hard to reject One might try to 
weaken the principle to allow for the possibility of extended cognition, 
but not require that internal and external cases be treated equally It 1s 
conceiable that internal processes could carry more weight in judge- 
ments of mentality than extended processes This raises the question 
of how much extra weight internal cases should carry If internal cases 
carry too much weight, then any argument for HEC disappears If in- 
ternal and external cases carry equal weight, then radical HEC results 
What intermediate setting should be used? Again, we appear to have 
nothing to guide us in our decision other than brute, contested ntur 
tions about the truth and falsity of modest HEC But it would be ques- 
tion begging to modify fair-treatment Just enough to yield modest 
HEC, justified by the intuition that modest HEC 1s true, while going 
on to employ that principle as an argument for modest HEC In any 
case, 1t 15 worth noting that the fair-treatment principle seems plausi- 
ble as xt stands 

Neither (F1), (F2), nor fair-treatment are obvious candidates for 
rejection A more radical approach may be in order The correct les- 
son may be that our intuitions about mental systems cannot be system- 
atized without doing serious damage to our concept of mentality 
Functionalism aims to provide an answer to what makes certain systems 
mental Perhaps such an answer cannot be given There may be no 
single specification, either physical or functional, that all and only men- 
tal states and processes of a given kind satisfy The most we can say 1s 
that competent observers agree that some systems and processes are 
mental and others are not, and 1n some cases no agreement can be 
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reached There 1s no underlying theory to be given of the mental/ 
nonmental contrast Mental systems do not form a natural kind 

This kind of quietism about mentality 15 no easy resting place, for 
two reasons First, the mental/nonmental contrast seems like a genu- 
ine joint, and the thought that some unified account of it can be given 
is still compelling Second, on the quietist view we not only lose any 
argument for HEC, but also any argument against HEC The hope 
was that one could appeal to general theories of mentality to decide 
whether extended cases were mental or not If quietism 1s correct, 
then there is no way of resolving these cases they are simply cases 
where competent observers differ 


VII METAPHYSICAL VERSUS EXPLANATORY ARGUMENTS FOR HEC 


Clark and Chalmers have a second argument for HEC that they do 
not clearly distinguish from the metaphysical argument above This 
argument ıs in terms of HEC’s explanatory value Their claim 1s that, 
not only are extended processes metaphysically like cognitive pro- 
cesses, but also that it suzts the explanatory arms of cognate science to treat 
extended processes as cognitive processes The explanatory value of 
HEC to cognitive science 1s an argument for HEC’s truth In contrast, 
RAA argue that ıt suits the explanatory aims of cognitive science not to 
treat extended processes as cognitive processes, and therefore we have 
good reasons to reject HEC Hence, there are good reasons to think 
that HEC 1s false ”' 

Both Clark and Chalmers and RAA think that the explanatory 
value of HEC to cognitive science 1s a guide to HEC’s truth Their 
disagreement concerns whether HEC’s explanatory contribution 1s 
positive or negative I wish to argue that both Clark and Chalmers 
and RAA are mistaken on this point Any attempt to settle the status 
of HEC by appeal to explanatory value to cognitive science 15 mis- 
guded There is no inference from the explanatory value of HEC to 
its truth/falsity, because a competing hypothesis exists with (almost) 


? Rupert “HEC’s plausibility depends on [it providing] a coherent and fruitful 
framework within which to place all, or at least a healthy majonty of, significant results 
in cognitive science If the cases canvassed here are any indication, adopting HEC 
results in a significant loss of explanatory power or, at the very best, yields only an un- 
motivated reinterpretation of results that can, at httle cost, be systematically accounted 
for within a more conservative framework" (op at, pp 407, 390) Adams and Aizawa 
"In contrast to intracranial processes, transcranial processes are not hkely to give rise to 
interesting scientific regularıtes There just isn't going to be a science covering the 
motley collection of ‘memory’ processes found in human tool use Our view is that 
cognition,, [without HEC] will produce a natural science, where cognition, [with HEC] 
will not” (op at, pp 61-62) 
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the same explanatory value but a divergent truth value from HEC 
The failure 1s typical ın inference to the best explanation the exis- 
tence of a serious competing alternative 

The alternative hypothesis, the hypothesis of embedded cognition 
(HEMC), was introduced by Rupert, but he does not seem to acknowl- 
edge that it undermines his argument for the falsity of HEC, as well as 
Clark and Chalmers's argument for its truth. HEMC, like HEC, claims 
that the study of cognition should involve an understanding of how an 
agent exploits 1ts environment HEMC acknowledges that cognitive 
processes depend 1n just the way that HEC suggests—intimately, and 
in hitherto unexpected ways—on the presence of external props and 
the structure of the environment However, HEMC stops short of claim- 
ing that those external props are mental According to HEMC, extra- 
cranial features play an essential role ın cognition, according to HEC, 
those features play the same role, and they are mental In short, HEMC 
15 HEC shorn of the claim that the extra-cranial features are mental 

The difference in explanatory value to cognitive science between 
HEMC and HEC 1s small Both advocate the same kind of reform of 
cognitive science to include the study of mind-world relationships 
Similar explanations are available ın each case It 1s hard to imagine 
any cognitive phenomenon that HEC, but not HEMC, can explain or 
vice versa ? A working cognitive scientist could switch between the two 
frameworks with httle or no modification of her empirical work. The 
turn from individualism to embedded cognition 1s radical, but once 
that turn has been made, there 1s little to choose, 1n terms of explan- 
atory value to cognitive science, between the two frameworks 

There 1s little to choose, but Rupert claims that HEMC 1s “more 
conservative” and hence should be preferred ? However, this 1s un- 
clear HEMC does not claim that as much of the world 1s mental, 
but HEC ıs more conservative along a different dimension it requires 
fewer steps in the explanation of action On HEC, one can explain 
why Otto walked to 53rd Street simply by saying that Otto wanted 
to go to MoMA and believed that 1t was on 53rd Street 


The alternative 1s to explain Otto’s action in terms of his occurrent 
desire to go to the museum, his standing behef that the Museum ıs on 
the location written in the notebook, and the accessible fact that the 
notebook says the Museum ıs on 53rd Street, but this complicates the 


? Rupert provides a detailed description of how HEMC can replace HEC m cognitive 
science with little or no explanatory loss illustrated with a number of examples I will 
not repeat these here Rupert develops HEMC from Ron McClamrock, Existential Cog- 
nition Computational Minds in the World (Chicago University Press, 1995) 

3 Rupert, op ct, pp 395, 405, 421, 424 
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explanation unnecessarily — to explain things this way 1s to take one step 
too many It 1s pointlessly complex, ın the same way that ıt would be point- 
lessly complex to explain Inga’s actions 1n terms of beliefs about her 
memory The notebook 1s a constant for Otto, m the same way that 
memory 1s a constant for Inga, to point to 1t in every belief/desire expla- 
nation would be redundant In an explanation, simplicity 1s power! 


Therefore, HEC 1s not straightforwardly explanatorily poorer than 
HEMC It posits more mental activity, but it has the virtue of allowing 
cognitive science to give shorter explanations 

HEC and HEMC have slightly different explanatory shapes The 
question 1s whether their different explanatory shapes yield a net ex- 
planatory value sufficiently, and knowably, different to warrant an infer- 
ence to the best explanation Are they different enough that we can say 
that one 1s clearly better than the other? Contra Clark, Chalmers, and 
RAA, the differences provide no argument for the truth or falsity of 
HEC This ıs for two reasons 

First, although their explanatory properties are different, the net 
gains and losses in moving from one hypothesis to the other appear 
to be relatively minor and arguably negligible considering the wider 
explanatory aims of cognitive science The explanatory gains and 
losses described above do not dramatically further the aims of cogni- 
tive science, at best, they amount to small tweaks around the edges A 
cognitive scientist could, perfectly rationally, prefer one framework 
over the other A persistent commitment to one framework could 
be chalked up to individual prejudice, entrenchment of existing view- 
point, desire for different kinds of neatness, or an iconoclastic desire 
for revolutionary talk None of these seem sufficient to warrant an m- 
ference to the truth or falsity of HEC 

Second, even 1f one does think that the gains and losses are ex- 
planatorily significant, it 1s far from obvious which hypothesis would 
win 1n a trade-off, or whether there would be a uniform winner 1n all 
cases of psychological explanation We are not m a position to know 
how the explanatory costs of the respective positions should be bal- 
anced (positing more mental stuff versus longer explanations) For 
an inference to the best explanation to fail, ıt ıs not necessary that 
there be zero difference in explanatory value between the competing 
alternatives All that 1s required 1s that there be no clear winner 
This seems to be the case, as the possibility of rationally preferring 
one explanation to the other appears to suggest Notably, this 1s 
not a matter of lack of empirical knowledge No matter how much 


*4 Clark and Chalmers, op at,p 18 
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empirical knowledge we acquire, the explanatory winner would still 
not be clear 75? 

Therefore, although HEC and HEMC have different explanatory 
characters, to the best of our knowledge, their net explanatory worth 
15 not significantly different This mvalidates both inferences to the 
best explanation There is no inference from the explanatory value 
of HEC to its truth, because HEMC, to the best of our knowledge, 
has no less explanatory value than HEC and holds HEC ıs false There 
15 no inference from the lack of explanatory value of HEC to HEMC's 
truth and HEC's falsity, snce HEC, to the best of our knowledge, 1s 
not significantly explanatorily worse off than HEMC It 1s of course 
open to attack both HEC and HEMC, but this 1s not an option that 
Rupert or Adams and Aizawa wish to pursue Neither wish to deny 
the externalism common to both hypotheses They deny only the ex- 
tra metaphysical clam made by HEC 

One might compare the failure of the explanatory argument for 
HEC with similar failures in other problematic cases for functionalism 
Although ıt ıs controversial whether Ned Block's China-headed robot 
would or would not have mentahty, the question cannot be settled by 
explanatory value to cognitive science It would make httle explanatory 


55 Clark, “Curing the Cognitive Hiccups,” claims that empirical evidence favors HEC 
over HEMC In reply to Rupert, Clark cites processes for which empirical psychologists 
find it fruitful to consider recruitment of extra-cranial resources (see W Gray, C R 
Sims, W-T Fu, M J Schoelles, "The Soft Constraints Hypothesis A Rational Analysis 
Approach to Resource Allocation for Interactive Behavior,” Psychological Review, CXM, 
3 (2006) 461-82, Susan Goldin-Meadow, Hearing Gesture How Our Hand Help Us Thank 
(Cambridge Harvard, 2003), Chandana Paul, “Morphological Computation A Basis 
for the Analysis of Morphology and Control Requirements,” Robotics and Autonomous 
Systems, Liv (2006) 619-30) However, Clark does nothing to establish the crucial point 
that any clear explanatory benefit accrues to the claim that these extra-cramal resources 
are mental, as opposed to essential nonmental props m intimate law-like relations with 
the agent (op et, pp 171-74, 183-89) 

36 Aizawa, “Understanding the Embodiment of Perception," this JOURNAL, CIV, 
1 (January 2007) 5-25, claims that scientific evidence favors HEMC over HEC m at 
least one case The case 1s Alva Noe’s claim ın Perception in Action (Cambridge MIT, 
2004) that perceptual experience 1s constituted by sensorimotor skills (COH) as op- 
posed to merely bemg causally related to sensorimotor skills (CAH) Aawa claims that 
(CAH) should be preferred to (COH) because it better accounts for the fact that 
neuromuscular blockades paralyze sensorimotor skills but leave perceptual experience 
intact Suppose that Aizawa 1s right—perception should be regarded as an essentially 
different department of the mind from sensorimotor skills This settles an aspect of 
cognitive architecture, but does not settle the HEC/HEMC question Are extra-cramial 
sensorimotor skills mental or are they merely nonmental adjuncts intimately related to 
the central cognitive resources of the agent? Both hypotheses are compatible with 
Aizawa’s data about paralysis The problem ıs that (COH) makes a claim about both 
cognitive architecture and HEC Aizawa’s evidence only tells against the former Sim 
larly, Noe’s empirical evidence supposedly in favor of (COH) ıs compauble with HEC 
and HEMC (Aizawa, pp 11-20) 
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difference to cognitive science either way, even if such a robot were 
actual Similarly, whether a tool 1s literally part of our mind or merely 
an essential nonmental prop makes httle difference to cognitive 
science The metaphysical difference between HEC and HEMC has 
vanishingly httle traction on the day-to-day work of cognitive science 
Awarding the encomium “mental” may have rhetorical value in focus- 
ing attention on previously ignored environmental features But ap- 
peal to rhetorical value 1s no argument for the truth of HEC 


VIII CONCLUSION 


The most plausible justification of HEC 1s the functionalist argument 
given mn section rv The Martan intuition 15 central to this argument 
It 1s perhaps surprising that the existence of actual extended minds 
turns out to depend on our attitude towards possible Martians The 
Martian intuition 1s two-edged however ıt provides a defense against 
RAA and an argument for HEC, but it commits one to a radical form 
of HEC It is 1maginable that someone might stubbornly assert the 
truth of radical HEC 1n the face of this argument However, she would 
win few friends by doing so Although not overtly contradictory, radi- 
cal HEC violates so many pre-theoretical intuitions that it simply ap- 
pears to get the facts about mentality wrong If one 1s insensitive to 
this, then ıt ıs unclear how any evidence, short of discovery of outright 
contradiction, could bear against radical HEC Unless one wishes to 
dogmatically maintain HEC come what may, radical HEC, and the 
functionalism that supports it, seem false 

HEC 1s still compelling as a metaphor It effectively spurs one’s at- 
tention to mind-world relationships This 1s perhaps where the real 
value of HEC hes not as a claim that we have reason to believe 1s true, 
but as a claim that serves a rhetoncal and heuristic purpose for cog- 
nitive science It draws our attention to mind-world relationships, and 
it dramatizes their importance A second purpose for HEC is that it 
can serve as a constraint on theories of mentality Abstracting away 
from the details of functionalism, it 1s hard to come up with any the- 
ory of mentality that allows for possible intelligent Martians but avoids 
false clams about radical extended cognition Humancartefact mter- 
actions can be added to the familiar array of test cases for a theory of 
mentality HEC, indicate of problems with functionalism, may be 
helpful ın shaping a successor theory 

MARK SPREVAK 

King’s College, Cambridge 
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IS FEELING PAIN THE PERCEPTION OF SOMETHING” 


ccording to the increasingly popular perceptual/representational 
accounts of pain (and other bodily sensations such as itches, 
tickles, orgasms, and so on), feeling pain ın a body region 1s 
perceiving a nonmental property or some objective condition of that 
region, typically equated with some sort of (actual or potential) tissue 
damage I argue that given a natural understanding of what sensory 
perception requires and how it ıs integrated with conceptual systems, 
these accounts are mistaken I will also examine the relationship be- 
tween perceptual views and two (weak and strong) forms of represen- 
tationalism about experience Strong representationalism 1s a thesis 
about the metaphysics of the phenomenal content of perceptual ex- 
periences that says that the representational content (externalistically 
construed) and the phenomenal content of experiences are one and 
the same so they cannot come apart I will show how the case of pains 
(and other similar bodily sensations) poses a serious challenge for 
strong representationalism I will argue that strong representational- 
18m fails to meet the challenge 
In what follows I will take a detailed look at pain experiences as they 
play the role of an interface between what these experiences seem to 


* Earlier versions of this paper were presented at Carleton College, University of 
Central Florida, University of Florida, University of Briush. Columbia, University of 
Rochester, Georgia State University, University of Utah, University of California at Davis, 
University of California at Santa Barbara, Simon Fraser University, and the Eastern 
American Philosophy Association meeting in New York, 2005 (with Valerie Hardcastle 
commenting) I am grateful to Valerie Hardcastle for her comments, and to the audiences 
for their helpful questions and useful comments Also, many thanks to Kirk Ludwig, David 
Chalmers, Enc Margolis, Chris Kahn, Donovan Hulse, and Moreland Perkins for reading 
earlier versions and suggesting or prompting various improvements I would also like to 
thank the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences at the University of Florida for pronding 
me with a CLAS Humanities Scholarship Enhancement Award for the Summer of 2006 
that supported the present work 
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represent (for example, tissue damage) and our conceptual recognitional 
capacities (rather like the way visual experiences can be thought of as 
interfaces between the visible world and how we conceptually react to 
this world through visual experiences) I will present an account of 
the particular kind of interplay between these three elements in 
pain (namely, the tissue damage, sensory experience, and the kind 
of proprietary concepts this experience gives rise to) and contrast 1t 
to the interplay one naturally finds in other sensory modalities such 
as vision This contrast constitutes the basis for my argument against 
perceptualist and strong representationalist views of pain. In the con- 
cluding section, I will spell out some of the consequences of my 
account for theories of introspection, phenomenal concepts, and ex- 
periential consciousness 


I ASYMMETRY BETWEEN PERCEPTUAL REPORTS AND PAIN REPORTS 


There 1s a marked asymmetry between the way we report perceptual 
activity and the way we report pain I want to start by focusing on this 
contrast because getting clear about the truth conditions of such re- 
ports 1s useful to understanding the basic contours of our concepts 
expressed by these reports One of the premises I will need for my 
main argument against perceptualism and representationalism about 
pain ıs a (largely) empirical claim about what sort of concepts we ac- 
tually deploy in attributing pains to body parts Critically reflecting on 
the way we attribute pains to body parts and contrasting 1t with the way 
we report perception 1s indispensible in building up the evidence for 
that clam This exercise will also help motivate and partially support a 
claim I will make about what genuine perception requires 
So consider the following two sentences 


(1) I see a dark discoloration on the back of my hand 
(2) I feel a jabbing pain 1n the back of my hand 


They seem to have the same surface grammar, and thus prma facie 
invite the same kind of semantic treatment Let us start with (1) 
Even though a reading of ‘see’ in (1) where the verb is not treated 
as a success verb 1s not out of the question, it 15 not the ordinary natu- 
ral reading (see below) If Iam hallucinating a dark discoloration on 
the back of my hand, then (1) ıs sumply false For (1) to be true, there- 
fore, I have to stand in the seeing relation to a dark discoloration in 
the back of my hand—a discoloration that can be seen by others pos- 
sibly 1n the same way 1n which I see it Furthermore, although the 
truth of (1) does not require the possession of any concept by me ex- 
pressed by the words making up the sentence, my uttering of (1) to 
make a report typically does—if we take such utterances as expressions 
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of one's thoughts ! So my seeing would typically induce me to identify 
something in the back of my hand asa dark discoloration. This 1s a 
typical case of categorization of something under a perceptual con- 
cept induced by perception So for instance, upon seeing the discolor- 
ation, I may report it by uttering 


(1b) there ıs a dark discoloration on the back of my hand, 


without saying anything 1n particular about my seeing it Of course, 
when I correctly utter (1), my utterance does more than attribute a 
physical property to a bodily region, it also reports that I am seeng a 
So there 1s a second way (1) could be false there might be a discolor- 
ation on my hand even though J am not seeng 1t—if I am not stand- 
ing 1n the seeing relation to it. Despite this, (1) 1s not an introspective 
report It 1s a perceptual report This 1s evidenced, to repeat, by the 
fact that (1) 1s just false 1f there 1s no discoloration on my hand In- 
trospective reports are not falsified this way I will take these consid- 
erations as expressing the basic characteristics of genuine perceptual 
reports such as (1) and will elaborate more on these later ın section v 

What can we say about (2)? Like (1), (2) invites us to follow its sur- 
face grammar and treat it as expressing a perceptual relation between 
me and something else which has a bodily location, namely, a jabbing 
pain in the back of my hand So what 1s this jabbing pain I seem to be 
locating in the back of my hand? A certain quality, to be sure, that Iam 
aware of as being instantiated ın the back of my hand One thing, 
though, 1s clear the truth conditions of (2) put no constraints what- 
soever on how things physically are with my hand * Anyone who has a 


! Hence my utterance of (1) 1s roughly equivalent in its import to my utterance of (1a) 
(la) I see that there ıs a dark discoloration in the back of my hand, 


even though they have different truth conditions 

? This claim is contested by Chris Hill in “Ow! The Paradox of Pain,” in Murat Aydede, 
ed , Pam New Essays on Its Nature and the Methodology of Its Study (Cambridge MIT, 2006) 
Hill distinguishes the cognitive role of our ordinary concept of pain from its reference so 
that they can and sometimes do come apart as a matter of fact On his view the cognitive 
role of a concept should be explicated in terms of the possession conditions of that con- 
cept, which detail the thinker's dispositions or lack of dispositions to token that concept 
under certain conditions Hill presents four conditions for the concept of pain (PAIN—I 
will use capitalized words to refer to concepts, see note 12) The upshot of these four 
conditions seems to be that the tokenings of PAIN track pain experiences, and the pres- 
ence or absence of pain experiences actively controls the tokenings and nontokenings of 
PAIN But, oddly, Hill goes on to claim that the extension of our ordinary concept of 
pain 1s nevertheless tissue damage and not the pain experience Moreover, on his view, 
1t becomes a puzzle how PAIN could have acquired its extension when its cognitive role 
as a matter of fact tracks pain experiences. Although I am not persuaded, Hill's argu- 
mentation 1s complex and subtle, and I do not think I can do justice to it here, so I urge 
the reader to have a close look at this particularly nch and provocative article, where Hill 
develops and defends a perceptual view of pam that ıs more radical than most of its kan 
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sufficient mastery with the ordinary concept of pain should have no 
difficulty whatsoever in understanding how (2) could still be true even 
though there is nothing physically wrong with my hand ê 

If you have any doubt about this, consider the follomng Suppose 
that we do im fact attribute a physical condition, call ıt TD (say, some 
kind of tissue damage), when we attribute pain to body parts, and that 
TD 1s the perceptual object of such experiences So, for instance, 
John’s current excruciating experience (call ıt E) represents a physi- 
cal condition in his leg (for example, a tear ın his tendon), and our 
ordinary concept of pain applies ın the first instance to the condition 
in his leg From this 1t would follow that 


(a) John would not have any pain if he had E, but no 7D m his leg (as in 
the case of, for instance, centrally generated chronic pains hike 
some forms of sciatica—or, indeed, even as ın the case of phantom 
limb pains), 


and, conversely, 


(b) John would have pain if he had 7D but no E (as would be the case, for 
instance, if he had taken absolutely effective painkillers, or if a local 
anesthetic agent had been applied to the area around his tendon) 


Obviously, these statements clash with our ordinary or dominant con- 
cept of pain * Indeed, consider the possibility that every ume you have 
felt pain, you were mistaken about its causes and that the pain was 
caused (!) by some internal glitch 1n your nervous system and there 
was no assault on the physical integrity of your bodily tissue where 
you felt the pain Obviously none of your pain reports about those 
bodily regions would have been false! If they were made sincerely 
and your cognitive system were functioning properly, then each of 
these pain reports would still be true Of course, we do expect to find 
some physical disturbance in those regions where we feel pain, but we 


* Does the truth of (2) require that I have a right hand? Some tend to say “yes,” some 
*no " According to the anecdotal evidence I have tried to gather over the last couple of 
years, people do not seem to have clear mtuitions about this, and only very few insist 
one way or the other In what follows, I will assume that bodily parts to which we attri- 
bute pain need to exist and be appropriately connected to the body This 1s for polem- 
ical purposes only, because if (2) can be true even in the absence of a hand (as in 
phantom limb pains), clearly its truth conditions have nothing to do with the apparent 
“object of perception” (the hand or its physical state) 

*Note that this is meant to be a factual claim, not a bit of terminological legislation 
All I take myself to be doing here 1s poinung out some facts about our ordinary concept 
of pain (more on this below) But see Moreland Perkins, Sensing the World (Indianapolis 
Hackett, 1993), pp 54-55 Perkins argues that the actual linguistic practices are a lot 
more subtle and that they are closer to the way we report other perceptual relanons—I 
have found the latter claim not convincing 
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do not identify this disturbance with pain itself (even though we locate 
pain in those regions) if we find some physical disturbance as ex- 
pected in those regions, we normally take it to be the cause of our pain, 
not the pain itself 

So if the truth of (2) ıs taken to imply attributing a quality to the 
back of my hand or describing the condition of my hand, this quality 
or condition 1s nota physical quality or condition But what else could ıt 
be? For many physicalists like me, this ıs one of the main reasons for 
not taking (2) as primarily making a property attribution to a bodily 
region So when I utter (2) to make a report and appear to identify 
something ın the back of my hand as a jabbing pain, whatever else 
Iam doing, Jam not attributing a property or a condition to the back 
of my hand and saying that I am feeling :t? If this ıs not what I am 
doing, then obviously the superficial similarity between (1) and (2) 
1s yust that—superficial The underlying logical and semantic struc- 
ture of these two sentences must be fundamentally different So what 
is the proper analysis of sentences such as (2) then? We will take up 
this question 1n the next section But even without having an answer 
to this question, on the basis of considerations harnessed so far, it 1s 
plausible to argue in the following way 

Every genuine case of sensory perception allows reporting an in- 
stance of perception in the relevant modality by sentences similar 
to (1), where the perceptual verb 1s used dominantly as a success verb 
This 1s for good reason perception is essentially an activity whereby 
one gathers information about one’s (extramental) environment in 
real time (including one’s internal bodily environment of course) 
So it 1s not surprising that the dominant form of reporting it 1s in 
the form of expressing a relation between the perceiver and the per- 
ceived where the latter are extramental objects or physical conditions 
of one's environment It is also not surprising that perception typically 
yields conceptual categorization of the perceived object or condition 
the typical result of a perceptual process 1s bringing the perceived ob- 
ject under a perceptual concept, which underlies typeadentificatnon 
and recognition Genuine perception thus puts the premrum on 
the perceived object, not on the perceptual activity itself or on the 
perceptual experience whereby one is typically brought into epistemic 


*'[t' refers to a token, instantiation ofa quality or condition, not to a type—henceforth 
that 1s the sense I will have 1n mind There are different ways of reporting pain in body 
regions Many involve subtleties for conveying contextual information But insofar they 
are genuine reports of pain in body parts in accordance with our ordinary concept of 
pain, they all follow more or less the same semantic pattern in terms of not involving 
attribution of physical properties or conditions But, again, see Perkins, Sensing the World. 
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contact with one's extramental environment. Hence the typical result 
of perception is the acquisition of perceptual beliefs with contents ex- 
pressible by sentences like (1b) If sentences reporting pain in body 
parts do not follow the pattern of sentences such as (1)—that 1s, if 
they are not to be construed as reports of perceptual relations be- 
tween the perceiver and the perceived—then pain reports are prima 
face not perceptual reports, reports to the effect that one stands in 
a perceptual relation to something extramental But pain reports re- 
port feeling pain Thus feeling pain 1s not a form of genuine percep- 
tion Call this the Inztal Argument against perceptual views of pain As 
we go along, we will have successively more refined formulations of it 

Before moving on, however, let me say a bit more on the relation- 
ship between reportability and what perception requires Reporting 
by using sentences of a certain form 1s a linguistic activity Evidently, 
the capability of engaging genuine perceptual actvıty 1s both phylo- 
genetically and ontogenetically prior to linguistic reportability So you 
can have genuine perception without anyone ever uttering or having 
uttered a word In this sense, therefore, perception does not require 
reportability in any way Rather, the point, as mentioned before, 1s 
that the way we report perceptual activity reflects what we take to 
be necessary for genuine perception The truth makers of perceptual 
reports require a certain kind of interaction pattern between the 
cognitive and sensory mechanisms of the organism and its physical 
(extramental) environment Consequently, getting clear about the 
truth conditions of perceptual reports 1s indispensible if we want to 
understand at least some of the conditions for a process to count as 
perception Similarly, getting clear about under what conditions we 
attribute pain to body parts 1s indispensible for understanding the 
contours of the concept(s) of pain we actually have 

Nevertheless, as we will see later on, there are broadly empirical 
considerations about what conditions need to be in place for genuine 
perception that are relatively 1ndependent of issues about linguistic 
reportabihty Also, once we have a deeper empirical understanding 
of the nature of perception we may always go back and revise, 1f nec- 
essary, our initial understanding that we have started the inquiry with 
The contention and the working hypothesis of this paper 1s that the 
folk and scientific conceptions of what genume perception involves 
coincide remarkably well, at least so far—1indeed they rather support 
each other (As we will see m section rv, the same 1s true for pain the 
folk and scientific conceptions of pain robustly support each other ) 
Nevertheless, 1n section v below, we will be able to formulate a neces- 
sary condition for perception that ıs free of considerations about lın- 
guistic reportabihty 
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II ATTRIBUTIONS OF PAIN TO BODILY LOCATIONS 


Let us turn to the puzzle raised by pain reporting sentences like (2) 
(2) I feel a jabbing pain in the back of my hand 


What, then, do such sentences report, if not the obtaining of a percep- 
tual relation between the perceiver and a perceived object or con- 
dition? The answer ıs somewhat anti-climactic why, of course, they 
report pain experiences! That 1s, they report mental states or events 
with a certain phenomenal character This may be anti-climactic in 
the sense that 1t seems to be a truism given our ordinary notion of 
pam; but ıt does not remove the puzzle Experiences are in the head 
(f they are anywhere), and for most physicalists they are in the head 
by being realized in the brain If sentences like (2) are reports of the 
occurrence of certain kinds of experiences, we still need to under- 
stand what ıs gomg on when we seem to locate pains in body parts 
Obviously, if having a pain is having an experience, locating a jabbing 
pain in the back of my hand 1s at best confused How do we reconcile 
this with the fact that I say something true when I utter (2) (even 
when, let us assume, there 1s nothing physically wrong with my 
hand—say, because I am suffering from a centrally caused chronic 
condition, which 1s not uncommon)?’ In other words, how do we 
reconcile the common sense understanding of pain as a subjective 
experience with the comfort and ease with which the very same com- 
mon sense routinely attributes pains to body parts? 

There 1s no easy and comfortable answer to this question An in- 
creasingly popular answer, however, 1s promoted by the defenders 
of perceptual/representational accounts of pain? In this section, I 


ê At least one of the two main threads in the folk conception of pain pain as exper- 
ence versus pain as a locatable object of expenence—but see below 

"Indeed, chronic pain syndromes are not restricted to rare cases like phantom limb 
pains and referred pains (although the latter are more common than the former) 
There are more than 1500 pain clinics in the US alone mostly devoted to treating 
chronic pains, the majority of which are centrally caused pains felt in bodily locations 
that are not in any pathological conditions 4096 of all Amencans suffer from chronic 
pain at least once and usually late in their lives Indeed as I write this, I am all too 
painfully aware of the sciatic pain that I have been suffering for the last six years I know 
full well that my right leg is just fine as I have been told so by many medical experts— 
the cause of the pam (the physical disorder) ıs in my lower spine But still it ıs true that 
I feel a burning pain in my leg, not in my lower spine 

See, for instance, David M Armstrong, Bodily Sensations (New York Humanities, 
1962), and A Matenalst Theory of the Mind (New York Humanities, 1968), G Pitcher, 
“Pain Perception," Philosophical Review, LXXIX (1970) 368-93, and A Theory of Perception 
(Princeton. University Press, 1971), Fred Dretske, "The Mind’s Awareness of Itself,” 
Philosophical Studies, xcv (1999) 103-24, Michael Tye, “A Representational Theory of 
Pains and Their Phenomenal Character,” in Ned Block, Owen Flanagan, and Guven 
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want to focus on this account, not only because I am sympathetic to it, 
but also because I want to show that it ıs in serious tension with the 
mam thrust of any perceptualist and representationalist account of 
pain—contrary to the belief of its defenders 

According to this view, sentences like (2) report the occurrence of 
experiences that represent a certam condition (or constellation of con- 
ditions) ın one’s body parts, and having this experience constitutes 
our perception of this condition What they represent exactly— what 
it 15 that they are perceptions of—is a matter of some controversy But 
the most common answer 1s that pain experiences represent tissue 
damage or an objective physical condition conducive to tissue damage 
if sustained (which I will usually abbreviate as tissue damage, or just 
TD)—so their location 1s the location of the actual or potential tissue 
damage ? Thus pain experiences have accuracy conditions 

One can defend a perceptual view of pam without holding that pain 
experiences are fully or purely representational " One can hold the 
view that pain experiences are representational without holding that 
they are genuinely perceptual Nevertheless, for obvious reasons, rep- 
resentationalists have been uniformly perceptualists, and perceptualists 
hold that pain experiences are either partly or fully representational 

At this juncture, we need to distinguish two types of representation- 
alsm about experiences weak and strong Strong representationalists 
(for example, Gilbert Harman, Fred Dretske, Michael Tye, Alex Byrne, 
and David Hilbert), who are direct realists, maintam that an exper- 
ence’s phenomenal contentis identical to (or, 1s completely exhausted 
by) its representational content where the latter 1s typically understood 
m externalistic terms So on this view, the phenomenal and represen- 
tational contents cannot come apart ın any possible world 

Weak representationalists deny this identity they typically hold that ex- 
penential phenomenology, although it may and typically does repre- 
sent aspects of extramental reality, cannot be metaphysically reduced 
to representational content On this view, the relationship between 
representational and phenomenal contents 1s contingent, so they can 





Guzeldere, eds , The Nature of Consciousness Philosophical Debates (Cambridge MIT, 
1997), pp 329-39, and “Another Look at Representationalism about Pain,” in Aydede, 
ed, Pam New Essays on Its Nature and the Methodology of Its Study, pp 99-120, and “In 
Defense of Representationalism Reply to Commentaries," pp 163-75 

? For our purposes, it does not matter what pain experiences represent insofar as 
they represent some physical condition of the bodily part where pain 1s attributed 

^ Moreland Perkins, an indirect realist, s a good example of this See his Sensing the 
World, and “An Indirectly Realisuc, Representational Account of Pain(ed) Perception,” 
in Aydede, ed , Pam New Essays on Its Nature and the Methodology of Its Study, pp 199-218 
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come apart Sense-datum theories and various views of qualia as intrin- 
sic and introspectable qualities of experiences are paradigmatic exam- 
ples of weak representationalism 

Perceptualists must subscribe to some form of representationalism 
For weak representationalists, perceptualism about pain 1s not man- 
datory (in fact, historically, weak representationalists, especially sense- 
datum theorists, have tended to shy away from a perceptual view of pain 
and other similar bodily sensations) Although all strong representa- 
tionahists have without exception been perceptualists, we will later see 
that the conceptual relations between these two are complicated " But 
for the moment, I will treat perceptualism and representationalism 
about pam as if they were equivalent (I will cntcize strong representa- 
tionalism in section vi below, after I present my main argument against 
perceptualism about pain in section v ) 

For many representationalists, pain experiences represent tissue 
damage nonconceptually ın a way analogous to how our visual experi- 
ences represent, say, surface colors If colors are objective physical 
conditions of surfaces of a certain sort (for example, surface spectral 
reflectances—ssr, for short), the way our visual system represents 
them, they say, ıs such that we cannot necessarily conceptualize them 
as such Accordingly our visually acquired concepts such as RED, 
GREEN, and so on, reflect this fact. these concepts function differ- 
ently than their scientific counterparts do (say, the concepts, SSRgp, 
SSRoreen; and so on) " So it ıs no objection to this view that we do not 
conceptualize what pain experiences represent as tissue damage Con- 
sequently, it might be claimed, there 1s confusion involved in the com- 
mon sense understanding of the truth conditions of sentences like 


!! For more on these views and how they relate to each other, see my “Pain” entry in 
The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Summer 2009 Edition), Edward N Zalta, ed , 
URL-«http //plato stanford edu/ archives/sum2009/entnes/pain/>, as well as my "A 
Critical and Quasi-Histoncal Essay on Theories of Pain,” in Aydede, ed , Pam New Essays 
on Its Nature and the Methodology of Its Study, pp 1-58 The early perceptual theorists like 
Pitcher and Armstrong were direct realists about perception even m the case of bodily 
sensations including pain, but their representationalism ıs hard to classify mostly be- 
cause they did not advocate their representationalism as a claim about the metaphysical 
nature of experiential phenomenology or qualia, as strong representationalists do 
Rather, they treated perception as a form of belief acquisition 

Y In what follows, it ıs useful to denote concepts by capitalized words that name 
them So, for instance, ‘RED’ denotes the concept of red which in turn expresses the 
property of being red In other words, RED expresses the property of being red, or 
redness m short Even though here I assume for convenience a representationalist 
framework for concepts according to which concepts are mental representations real- 
ized ın the brain—which 1s the psychologist’s preferred reading—nothing of any mpor- 
tance hangs on this the reader may subsutute his or her own preferred interpretation of 
how concepts are to be understood For instance, concepts may be merely certain sorts 
of mental or behavioral capacities that are functionally or dispositionally characterized 
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(2) we seem to use the same term (and perhaps the same concept pre- 
reflectively) for the damaged condition of bodily tissues as we do in 
reporting experiences of those conditions, namely ‘pain’ It 1s there- 
fore important to distinguish the former use of ‘pain’ with a subscript, 
‘pama’, reflecting that ıt denotes the actual or potential tissue dam- 
age as presented 1n experience, that is, some physical condition of the 
tissue which 1s typically the cause of the pain expenence, which we will 
denote by ‘pain,’—simularly for the corresponding concepts, PAIN; 
and PAIN, ” (Later I will spell out the reasons for why making this 
distinction ıs not optional for the perceptualist/representationalist 
about pains and other similar bodily sensations) 

So what sentences like (2) ın fact attribute in the first instance 1s not 
pain but rather pain, What I do when I correctly utter (2), on this 
perceptualist/representationalist view, 1s to selfattribute an experience 
which then attributes a physical condition to a location in my hand In- 
turtively, by uttering (2) I am saying something hike “I am undergoing 
an experience which represents that some sort of physical disturbance 
1s occurring in the back of my hand ”™ If so, that there ıs no physical 
disturbance occurring ın my hand (that 1s, nothing physically wrong 
with my hand) does not make (2) false The fact that I can still correctly 
port to where ıt really hurts in my hand after hearing from my doctor 
that nothing 1s wrong with my hand ıs explained by reinterpreting what 
I say and do with that gesture I am still undergoing an experience 
which represents my hand as having something physically wrong with it 

So according to this perceptualist/representationalist account, 
when we make claims about whereit hurts (attribute pam to bodily lo- 
cations), we 1n fact rescend from committing ourselves to there being 
anything physically wrong in those locations—even though we nor- 
mally expect to find some physical disorder ın them In other words, 
when our attention 1s drawn to those locations and to the felt qualities 
1n those locations, we do not logically commit ourselves to find any- 
thing physical ın them What 1s primary, then, is the experience itself, 
that 1s, that we are undergoing a pain experience in the first instance 
Note that, on the proposed analysis of (2), to say that my pain expenence 
(pame) attributes a physical condition (pain,g) to a bodily location 
1s not to say that J do so attribute it On the contrary, the fact that I 


® Tye explicitly draws such a distinction m his “In Defense of Representationalism 
Reply to Commentaries" (op ct) See also note 15 below 

“See Armstrong, A Matenalst Theory of the Mind (p 314) Armstrong proposes his 
analysis as a meaning analysis of pain attributing sentences like (2) This 1s surely rmplau- 
sible as it requires that the speaker have the concepts involved m the analyzans Rather, 
we should take the proposal as giving merely the truth conditions 
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leave open whether the attribution 1s correct shows that I do not I 
simply report an experience that tells me something, whether or 
not I come to believe what it tells me 1s a matter of factors not to 
be read into the analysis of what the truth conditions of (2) are 

I am sympathetic to this kind of representationalist account of pain 
reports Ironically, however, this treatment of pain reports 1s 1n tension 
with the general thrust of any perceptual/representational account of 
pain expenences, because what 1t reveals 1s that ın pain, contrary to first 
appearances, our immediate and spontaneous interest (epistemic or 
practical) 15 in the experiences themselves in the first place, rather 
than ın what objects or conditions these experiences represent As we 
have noted above, it ıs the other way around in standard perception— 
genuine perception where the concepts we are induced to apply apply 
1n the first instance to the objects and conditions that the inducing per- 
ceptual experiences represent We see a ripe banana and 1dentfy it as 
such, as a yellow banana We see a discoloration and identify ıt as such 
In pain what we 1dentfy in the first instance as pain, on this account, 1s 
the experience 1tself—even though our ordinary reports confusingly 
point to what these experiences represents (assuming the above repre- 
sentationalist account) 

Another way to see the tension 1s to compare normal cases to what 
happens in hallucinations When we feel pain in a bodily location L, 
we quite naturally expect to find something physically wrong there, 
that ıs, TD or pain in L—whatever exactly this may turn out to be 
If our feeling pain in L were a genuine case of percepnon—if ıt were 
simply a matter of perceiving TD m L—our experiences would put us 
1n cognitive contact with TD instantiated in L Of course, illusions and 
hallucinations are always a possibility But, in cases where we do not 
find TD in L, we do not in fact rescind from reporting pain in L In 
such cases, we still correctly report pain in L Compare now visual hallu- 
cinations I report a pink butterfly flying ahead of me at three o'clock 
My report ıs based on a visual hallucination My report ıs false Not 
only that, my report that I see a pink butterfly flying ahead at a three 
o'clock 1s also false Upon realizing this, and only then, do I revert to 
“introspective” mode and report correctly that I visually seem or 
seemed to see a butterfly This kind of report ıs not falsified ın virtue 
of the fact that the reported representational content of the visual ex- 
perience does not obtain But nothing of this kind happens in report- 
ing pain! If we find that there ıs no TD in L, we do not make any 
correction, we still keep reporting the situation, correctly, ın exactly 
the same way as we did the first tme This reveals that a pain report 
1s a sort of introspective report from the very beginning about the 
occurrence of an experience of a certam kind, hence not a genuine 
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perceptual (exteroceptual) report in the first place Indeed, how could 
feeling pain be genuine perception if our applications of the concept 
of pam (PAIN) are actually indifferent to the informational etiology 
of what prompts such applications? It may be that when there 1s no TD 
in L, our pain experience misrepresents But our cognitive reaction to 
such experiences (as revealed by our linguistic practices) does not 
record this fact a misrepresenting pain 1s still a genuine pain So 
how could feeling pain be a genuine case of perceiving? 


III OPAQUE VERSUS TRANSPARENT READINGS OF PAIN 
ATTRIBUTING SENTENCES 


In this section, I want to consider an objection to the foregoing argu- 
ment Responding to it will further clarify and strengthen the Ininal 
Argument against perceptualist/representationalist views of pain 


5T believe that the fundamental assumptions motwvating the following objection in 
the main text have significant similarities with Tye’s views in his “In Defense of Repre- 
sentationalism Reply to Commentanes” (op at) However, independently of whether 
Tye might endorse it, the objection in the main text is interesting enough to stand on its 
own and to be discussed as such Nevertheless, let me say a few words on Tye's actual 
response to similar complaints voiced in the commentaries by Block, Barry Maund, and 
myself in Aydede, ed (op ct) Tye writes 


I have written above as if pamo [=painjgq] 1s identical with tissue damage But, as I 
note m my original paper, this unqualified identity claim 1s false, on my view Paino 
1s tissue damage only insofar as it ıs represented by paing, This claim puzzles Aydede, 
Block, and Maund, and I should have said more to explain what I was getting at 

As Block notes, 1n a world without experiencers, there can be no pam but there 
certainly can be tissue damage I agree with Block that this shows that we should 
not say that paino 1s tissue damage simpliciter Instead, we can accommodate 
Block’s point by holding that we apply the term ‘pain’ to ussue damage only in 
a certain context—the context provided by tissue damage being represented by 
a token of paing, In my view, pamo 1s really pano for person Pat time T, and pamo 
for Pat T'is tissue damage represented by a token pang of Pat T So, in a world 
without experiencers there 1s no tissue damage represented by a token paing and 
correspondingly no pain Pamo, thus, 1s not purely objective It has the status of an 
“mtentional inexistent” (op. cet, p 166) 


And a httle further, in addressing the question of a referred pain in the arm due to 
some heart problem, Tye says 


An experience of arm pain, I claim, 1s an experience with representational content 
What is the content? My answer is that 1t 1s content that 15 existential in character as 
follows it represents that there ıs tissue damage 1n an arm This content does not 
involve a token of tissue damage It 15 not object-nvolving in this way So, in the 
case of referred pain, it 1s not that the experience represents a tissue damage token 
(a token of pamo) that 1s really in the heart as being ın an arm The experience 
does not represent a tissue damage token at all It 1s accurate since it carnes the 
(mis)informaton that there ıs some tissue damage in the arm, and there is no ts- 
sue damage there (op ct, p 170) 


Tye's original remark was “The term ‘pain’, m one usage, applies to the experience, 
m another, ıt applies to the quahty represented znsofar as (and only msofar as) it 1s within 
the content of a pain expenence Which quality (or type) 1s represented? Pain experiences 
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The objection goes as follows Suppose (2) 1s true Then I am per- 
ceptually aware of a quality instantiated ın my hand This quality ıs 
tissue damage (pain,q), so the concept I deploy ıs PAIN, Just as the 
quality I see and identify as red ıs an objective quality of the surface of the 
tomato (say, ssr;eq) 5 But the reason why (2) 1s not false if 1t turns out that 
there 1s no pam that I feel—that ıs, no tissue damage that I am percep- 
tually aware of—4s that (2) and other similar pain reporting sentences 
are routinely meant to be read opaquely Just as an opaque reading of 
(1)—where ‘see’ 1s not read as a success verb—would not imply that 


(1c) there 1s a dark discoloration in the back of my hand that I am seeing, 
an opaque reading of (2) would not imply that 
(2a) there is a TD (=pain,g) ın the back of my hand that I feel 





normally track tissue damage So, tissue damage is the obvious naturalistic candidate for 
the relevant quality" (op cit, p 101) In my “The Main Difficulty with Pain,” in Aydede, 
ed, op ct, pp 133-34, fn 3, I had noted that this is Just wrong since it seems to imply 
that by uttering sentences like (2) we sometimes ordinarily mean something that 1mphes 
that there 1s a tissue damage in the back of one's hand such that one is feeling ıt 
(by somatosensonally experiencing it). I doubt there 1s such an ordznary sense of ‘pain’ 
In the first of the two quotations above, one natural way to interpret Tye’s remarks 1s 
as follows 


For any X, bodily location L, and adult subject $ S's PAIN,g applies to Xin Lif, and 
only if, X1s tissue damage in L occurring m Sand X is actually being represented as 
such by S’s token paine 


But given what he says in the second quotation, this cannot be nght For the case 
of referred pain in the arm seems to be a counterexample (reading from left to night) 

S applies PAIN,g to X in 5's arm but there 1s no tissue damage occurring in S’s arm 
I think it 15 the second paragraph that accurately represents Tye’s views, which we may 
attempt to capture as follows 


For any X, bodily location L, and adult subject S S's PAIN “applies” to Xin Lin S's 
body if, and only if, Sis having a token pain, that (somatosensonally/ nonconceptually) 
represents that X 1s tissue damage and 1s occurring in S’s L 


But this ıs problematic as ıt involves quantifying into an intensional context In the re- 
ferred pain example, S’s token pain, 1s nonveridical (there is no tissue damage ın S’s 
arm), but there is no straightforward sense in which S’s PAINig apples to something 
(condition) in S’s arm in a way that preserves the truth of the judgment expressed by 
the perceptual report “I have a pain in my arm” as uttered by S Hence the scare quotes 
Nevertheless, what follows in the main text is a way of developing this kind of represen- 
tationalist view and my criticism of it 

16 Tn what follows, I will assume a primary quality view of secondary qualities of the 
sort defended by Armstrong in A Materialist Theory of the Mind, and by David Hilbert 
in Color and Color Perception A Study in Anthropocentric Realism (Stanford CSLI, 1987) 
Nothing very important hangs on this They may be relational or dispositional proper- 
ties What ıs important, though, is that secondary qualities be objective properties char- 
acterzable in physical terms—physicalist assumptions are in place as required by most 
of my perceptualist and representationalist opponents 
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In other words, existential exportation fails in such pam reporting con- 
texts as (2) So there are two concepts implicitly at play in a typical pain 
report such as (2) first, there ıs the concept PAIN apparently applied 
to issue damage as a result of feeling ıt, just as I can apply RED as a re- 
sult of seeing red, second, there 1s the concept PAIN, applied to the 
pain experience, that 1s, to feehng parm, just as the concept, VISUAL 
EXPERIENCE OF RED, could be applied to an instance of seeing 
red But the first concept, PAIN, is not in fact deployed, contrary to ap- 
pearances, to make a property attribution (to actually locate TD in a 
body region), but rather to specify or just express what the experience 
of pain, paine, represents 

To get a better grip on this proposal, think of those rare occasions 
where we find 1t natural to use sentences like (1) to report our visual 
expenences and their character without committing ourselves to their 
veridicality—in fact sometimes knowing full well that they are not 
veridical Suppose for instance you are in a vision laboratory, where 
the experimenter asks you to describe what you see while you are 
looking at a stereogram properly fixated It 1s quite natural that your 
report will take the form exhibited by (1) You will say things like, 


(3) I see a red cube partially occluded by a green ball to its left, 


knowing full well that there ıs no red cube or green ball that you see 
The rarity of such situations 15 the primary reason why reports of this 
sort are typically meant to be understood as involving success verbs, 
that ıs, as not opaque " But, it might be claimed, this fact 1s not really 
relevant There are cases where an opaque reading 1s natural and this 
fact does nothing to show that visual experiences are not genuinely 
perceptual The only difference with pain then 1s that the dominant 
reading 1s reversed pain reports are normally opaque 


17 In fact this norm 1s so dommant and strong that we are inclined to object even to 
reporting illusions using a form like (1) or (3), for example, 


(4) I see a bent suck immersed in water 


We do of course understand what 1s meant, but that 1s because we have usually the 
correct form for expressing it 


(4a) I see a stuck immersed in water as if it were bent 


In fact, it 1s plausible to argue that strictly speaking 1t 1s always incorrect to report hallu- 
cinations or illusions by using a form such as (1), (3), or (4), 1t may be that we tolerate 
these in the practical contexts in which they are uttered, because we know how to trans- 
late them into forms such as (4a) For a more nuanced view, though, see GEM 

Anscombe, “The Intentionahty of Sensation A Grammatical Feature,” in Metaphysics 
and the Philosophy of Mind The Collected Philosophical Papers of GE M Anscombe, Volume III 
(Oxford Blackwell, 1965), pp 3-20 
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We can make at least two points against this First, ıt actually con- 
cedes, in a way, that pam experiences are not genuinely perceptual 
For we can reformulate the crucial step in the Initial Argument in the 
following way for any experiences that are intuitively of the same 
phenomenal kind, they are genuinely perceptual only if their report 
normally/dominantly uses success verbs, that 1s, takes the form exhib- 
ited by the likes of (1) and (3), read transparently The motivation for 
this necessary condition, as we have observed, 1s that genuine percep- 
tion normally induces the direct application of a concept to the object 
represented by the perception in a committal way, that 1s, in a way 
which does not shield the perceptual report from being false if ıt 
turns out that the property attributed by the use of this concept 1s 
not in fact instantiated For being committal in concept application 
ıs what serves our informational needs, that 1s how we utilize the ex- 
perience for the information that ıt contains about our 1mmediate 
(physical and bodily) environment But if the application of PAINia 
In reporting pain ıs normally noncommittal, that ıs, used normally 
only to report what the content of the experience ıs that induces 
it, and not to report the actual imstantiation of painig, then clearly 
pain experiences are not genuinely perceptual—even if they might 
be fully representational "° 

Second, the above response suggests that even though pain reports 
are normally opaque, sometimes they are not I do not think this 1s 
correct For to say that sometimes they are not 1s to say that pain re- 
ports of the following general form 


(5) I feel pain in L 


can sometimes be false in virtue of the fact that there turns out to be 
no tissue damage in L I suppose that one can, if one wishes, stipulate 
such uses of (5) under certain conditions But this would not be sanc- 
tioned by our ordinary concept of pain Sincere utterances of (5) by 
people who have the concept of pain have their truth conditions 
determined not by the presence or absence of tissue damage (pain), 
but by the presence or absence of a certain kind of experience Insisting 
that this experience represents tissue damage does not change the es- 
sental part of the truth conditions of (5), namely the occurrence of an 
experience irrespective of whether this experience 1s veridical So even 


P So a strong representationalism for phenomenal content of the sort Dretske and 
Tye defend appears to be compatible with a nonperceptualist view of pain (assuming 
the affective pain qualia can also be given a representationalist treatment) The result- 
ing position, needless to say, would be very odd We will discuss the compatibility issue 
further below 
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when we grant that pain, 1s representational and what ıt represents 1s 
pama 1n L, pain reports of the above type have no natural nonopaque 
readings, not even sometimes This 1s simply how our concept of 
pain works 


IV INTUITIONS AND THE SCIENTIFIC CONCEPTION OF PAIN 


The claim about how our concept of pain actually works relies on our 
intuitions about the truth conditions of sentences reporting pains in 
bodily locations On this issue I want to address two related questions 
that may have been bothering some readers 

One question 1s about the accuracy or generality of the intuitions 
that guide the analysis of the ordinary concept of pain as revealed by 
our linguistic practices ? Some have recently questioned whether phi- 
losophers’ intuitions about what we would say 1n various actual or 
counterfactual situations reliably track intuitions 1n the larger popula- 
tion and across different cultures ? For if ıt can be established that 
they do not, then the evidence from philosophers’ intuitions cannot 
be used to establish truths that have universal validity In our case, the 
issue boils down to whether my intuitions about the application con- 
ditions of ‘pain’ or the concept of pain are reliable for accurately 
characterizing what I have been calling the ordznary or folk conception 
of pain—at least those elements ın ıt as revealed by reflecang on the 
truth conditions of pain attributing sentences Alas, 1t seems that we 
need empirical data to adjudicate the matter?" However, I have been 
informally testing my own intuitions against the intuitions of my stu- 
dents and colleagues for at least ten years now, paying particular at- 
tention to responses from people with different ethnic backgrounds 
Although the evidence 1s admittedly anecdotal, I am happy to report 
that I have not come across any clear-cut evidence that contradicts my 
claim about what the truth conditions of pain attributing sentences 
are according to the ordinary folk 


When I talk about the ordinary or folk concept of pain, what I mean is confined to 
only those aspects of the ordinary conception of pain that are delineated by agreements 
on the truth conditions of pain attributing sentences like (2) My claim in the main text 
1s that the intuitions about these conditions are quite general and robust Whether 
these intuitions succeed in articulating a coherent conception of pain synthesizing all 
of its folk aspects 15 a question I leave aside here—but see my “Pain” entry in the Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (op cit), for more discussion of this issue 

9 See, for instance, Edouard Machery, Ron Mallon, Shaun Nichols, and Stephen 
Such, “Semantics, Cross-Cultural Style,” Cognztion, xci1 (2004) B1-B12 See also Mallon, 
Machery, Nichols, and Stich, “Against Arguments from Reference,” to appear in Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research. 

? Plans are underway for doing some experimental philosophy and gather the rele- 
vant data in the near future 
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The other question alluded above can be posed as an objection 
even if ıt is granted that our linguistic practices are a reliable guide 
to delineate the basic contours of our actual concept of pain, what 
1s thus delineated will be a concept of folk psychology, and there may 
be good reasons for thinking that our scientific (or, for that matter, 
philosophical) understanding of pain may be different, or at the very 
least, should not be guided by 1t? I am generally sympathetic to this 
kind of worry But in the case of pain, scientists themselves have been 
sanguine about preserving the essential elements of folk psychological 
conception of pain Indeed, the “definition” of ‘pain’ has always been 
a vexing issue for pain scientists—so much so that ın the early 1980s 
the International Association for the Study of Pain (IASP) formed a 
subcommittee on taxonomy to impose some order on the apparently 
diverse usages of pain terms ın the field ‘Pain’ itself was not left out 
and became the first entry in the report The committee consisted of 
fourteen internationally prominent pain researchers who had worked 
on tbe entries for more than three years Their definition of ‘pain’ 
has been widely accepted in the field of pam research and therapy 
Although the acceptance 1s not universal, the remaining controversy 
is about the details and choice of words, not about its substance This 
canonical characterization of pam was first published in 1986 in 
IASP's official journal, Pam, and endorsed again in 1994 ? Here it 1s 


Pain An unpleasant sensory and emotional experience associated 
with actual or potential tissue damage, or described in terms of 
such damage 

Note Pain 1s always subjective Each individual learns the application of 
the word through experiences related to injury in early life Experiences 
which resemble pain, e g , pricking, but are not unpleasant, should not 
be called pain. Unpleasant abnormal experiences (dysaesthesia) may 
also be pain but are not necessarily so because, subjectively, they may 
not have the usual sensory qualities of pain. Many people report pain 
in the absence of tissue damage or any likely pathological cause, usually 
this happens for psychological reasons There 1s no way to distinguish 
their experience from that due to tissue damage if we take the subjective 
report If they regard their experience as pain and if they report it in the 


? Indeed, there have been calls for ehminaung or revising the commonsense con- 
ception of pain Most notably Daniel C Dennett, "Why You Cannot Make a Computer 
That Feels Pain,” in Bramnstorms (Cambndge MIT, 1978), pp 190-229, N Newton, “On 
Viewing Pain as a Secondary Quality,” Nois, xxi (1989) 569-98, Hardcastle, The Myth 
of Pam (Cambridge MIT, 1999), Hill, “Ow! The Paradox of Pain” (op at) 

“Pain Terms A List with Definitons and Notes on Pain,” Paz, 11 (Suppl, 1986) 
216-21 The revised pain terminology list published in 1994 1s now available on the 
IASP’s web site «http //www 1asp-pain org/> 
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same ways as pain caused by tissue damage, 1t should be accepted as pain 
This definition avoids tying pain to the stimulus Activity induced in the 
nociceptor and nociceptive pathways by a noxious stimulus 1s not pain, 
which 1s always a psychological state, even though we may well appreciate 
that pain most often has a proximate physical cause (ibid ) 


What 1s remarkable about this characterization 1s that ıt embodies, ın- 
deed insists on, all the features that the folk think are essential to the 
concept of pain, according to which pains are essentially subjectrve 
and private experiences that should not be equated with or tied to tissue 
damage (physical stimulus) As far as I can tell, there 1s no tendency 
1n pain science to substantially revise or replace this characterization 
in the near future with one emphasizing the “objectivity” of pains On 
the contrary, all the indicators I can discern point 1n the opposite 
direction emphasizing increasingly more pain's emotional/affective 
aspect at the expense of its “perceptual” dimension, squarely anchor- 
ing the concept to the expenence rather than to its alleged object, 
tissue damage In fact, the note appended to the definition above 
explicitly warns us against conceptually tying the concept of pain to 
the noxious stimulus 

Sull, one might think that we (including the scientists) ought to re- 
vise our conception of pain so that (some, most, all?) instances of 
schema (5) would come out true or false on the basis of standing 
or failing to stand in a perceptual relation to tissue damage But in 
the face of overwhelming evidence that this conception of pain, as 
a matter of fact, 1s here to stay for the foreseeable future, we need 
independent evidence and argumentation to motivate this suggestion, 
which we simply lack Besides, there 1s no need for this revision merely 
due to a lack of expressive power in our language or thought We can 
already express the resulung truth conditions of (5) after the proposed 
revision simply replace ‘pain’ with ‘tissue damage’ (with a few more 
minor qualifications perhaps) et voilà, we capture the truth conditions 
of a revised (5) as envisaged 

However, whether or not there may be normative reasons to revise 
the ordinary (and, as 1t now stands, scientific) conception of pain 1s 
largely irrelevant to my purposes in this paper What I need for my 
argument against perceptualism/representationalism about pain 1s 
the broadly empirical claim that we have a naturally acquired concept 
of pain whose application conditions do not, as a matter of fact, seman- 
tically track the physical (noxious) stimulus (“tissue damage” as the 
alleged object of perception) In other words, my claim 1s about the 
actual concept the folk share if ıt turns out that pain scientists them- 
selves insist on a concept of pain that follows the main folk concep- 
tion, it 1s all the better for my purposes 
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V THE ARGUMENT FROM FOCUS AGAINST PERCEPTUALISM 


In this section I want to lay out the main argument against perceptu- 
alism about pain I will call it the Argument from Focus for reasons that 
will become clear as we go along 

Let me start by expanding on the disambiguation of the ordinary 
concept of pain that the representationalist proposes the concept of 
pana (PAIN,a) and the concept of pain, (PAIN.) Most often, the rep- 
resentationalist likens the concept of pama to the concept of red, in 
that both are supposed to pick out an objective property m a way that 
does not clue the possessor of these concepts to the real nature of 
these properties Indeed, there are perceptual theorists who claim 
that the pain quality we seem to locate on body parts 1s to be modeled 
after so-called secondary qualities ** However, our discussion so far has 
revealed that this is not quite right. For consider, the visual concept of 
red, RED, that we directly acquire from experiences and directly ap- 
ply to surfaces through the visual experiences of red There are visual 
applications of this concept that we are prepared to countenance as 
mistaken—as, for instance, when we unsuspectingly apply ıt to a white 
surface that 1s illuminated by a red light Similarly with respect to all 
concepts of secondary qualities But as we have seen, there are no 
natural and sincere applications of PAIN, (in the relevant range of 
cases) that we are prepared to countenance as mistaken in a similar 
way And that 1s because the application of this concept seems to go 
always with paine, (feeling para according to the representationalist), 
which 1s to say ıt ıs noncommittal it 1s "applied" only to express or 
specify the representational content of pam, But ordinary applica- 
tions of other secondary quality concepts are almost always committal 
That 1s why their applications can be mistaken 

Another way to put this point 1s to say that there 1s always an 
appearance/reality distinction applicable to secondary qualities (or 
their instances) —just as there 1s for almost everything else We look 
at a ripe red tomato We see its redness, which then prompts us, under 
certain circumstances, to apply the concept RED not to the experi- 
ence but to the tomato Here the experience of redness 1s, intuitively, 
transparent our application of RED goes right through the experi- 
ence of red to the tomato’s surface, so to speak Call this kind of direct 
concept applications, labeng applications or uses ? Then the problem 


*4 See, among others, GL Stephens and G Graham, “Minding Your P’s and Q’s Pam 
and Sensible Quahties,” Notts, xx1 (1987) 395-405, Newton, “On Viewing Pain as a Second- 
ary Quality” (op at), Tye, “Another Look at Representationalism about Pain” (op cit) 

BCE Jerry Fodor, “Information and Representation,” m PP Hanson, ed , Information, 
Language, and Cognition (Vancouver, Canada UBC Press, 1990), pp 175-90 We do not 
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with PAIN a can be stated succinctly it does not seem to have any 
labeling uses Even though there ıs an appearance/reality distinction 
for tissue damage (that 1s, pain,g), we do not seem to ever label ıt by 
PAIN, even though it represents pana The support for this claim, 
as we have seen, 1s largely empirical and comes from a careful analysis 
of the truth conditions of pain attribution sentences (this 1s on the 
natural assumption that our practice of locating pains in body parts 
would track the use of PAIN,q—as well as PAIN.—if the representa- 
tionalist disambiguation 1$ correct) So it turns out that the only use 
we have for PAIN; are nonlabeling uses, as ın specifying the rep- 
resentational content of pain,—despite the fact that we appear to 
label something 1n a body region L when we report pain in L 

But this seems extremely odd (to put 1t mildly) If the representa- 
tionalist 1s correct in distinguishing two concepts of pain somehow 
implicitly embedded in the ordinary concept of pain as revealed in 
the practice of attributing pains to body parts, then, surely, one would 
naturally expect to find that PAIN,4 would have labeling uses In fact, 
one would expect to find that such uses would be the dominant ones 
But this 1s not what we find at all This raises the question of whether 
we really have two distinct concepts here, PAIN, and PAIN, as the 
representationalist claims But the representationalist zs committed 
to this distinction for at least three reasons * 

First, the representationalist wants to draw a distinction between an 
experience and its representational content so that she can say that 
pain reports are reports of experiences with a particular representa- 
tional content Then she needs to say what that particular contentis Asa 
theorist, there 1s no problem in her saying that ıt 1s tissue damage that 
these experiences represent (deploying her concept TISSUE DAMAGE) 
But she also needs to distunguish the concept TISSUE DAMAGE from 
the concept PAIN, For when making first person introspective Judg- 
ments or reports, the concept TISSUE DAMAGE (or the term ‘tissue 
damage’) will not do—yust as the concept of, say, a surface spectral re- 
flectance of a certain sort (for example, SSRggp) will not ordinarily 
serve, 1n introspective mode, to report the content of one's experience 


of course “use” concepts in the way we use, say, words or tools Concepts conceived here 
as mental representations are rather the vehicles of thought and thinking So to say of a 
concept that ıt has labeling uses 1s to say that we have the capacity to make spontaneous 
de re judgments ın direct response (that ıs, through an experience of the appropriate 
sort) to a stimulus that falls under the concept deployed m making the judgment 

% Note that I have not committed myself to this distnction Within the confines of 
this paper, I want to remain agnostic about it 
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when looking at a mpe tomato According to the representationalist (for 
most representationalists these days, anyway), just as the concept RED 1s 
required to make an introspective report about one's visual experience 
when one looks at a red tomato, the concept PAIN 15 required to report 
pam experiences So, on this proposal, even though TISSUE DAMAGE 
and PAIN, (likewise, SSRp and RED) are co-extensional, they are dis- 
tinct concepts—they function differently 1n one's cognitive economy 

Second, as will be remembered, there is also the urgent need to 
explam what we do when we point to a body region L and say "this 
1s exactly where I feel pam” to remove the mystery of what ıt 1s that we 
might be locating there if pain reports are reports of experiences 
(presumably located 1n the head) The proposal was that we have 
two concepts implicitly at play in such reports PAIN, 1s used, contrary 
to appearances, not to attribute tissue damage to L (not to label tissue 
damage there), but rather just to express what 1s represented by paine 
whose presence we are reporting 

Third, the representationalist, qua defender of a perceptual view of 
pain, needs to say what it 1s that the pain experience 1s a perception of 
Granted, unhke ordinary perception, pain reports are, oddly enough, 
reports of experiences rather than what these experiences are experi- 
ences of, still, it would be even more perplexing if the experiencer had 
no clue about what the object of her perception is The representation- 
alist needs the concept PAIN;q m order to explain the experiencer's 
conception of the object of her perception, however confused this 
might be ? 

So the concept PAIN 1s needed to state what pain, represents, that 
1s, tissue damage But as we have seen, it turns out that 1t has no label- 
ing uses Whenever we sincerely report pain ın body regions L, show 
where it hurts, and describe spatiotemporal qualities of pains we so 
locate, even though we in fact use a concept, PAIN, and appear to 
apply it to L to attribute tissue damage there, we in fact do not logically 
commit ourselves to there being any tissue damage in L, according to 
the representationalist If this 1s correct, then, the only use we have for 
PAIN; could at most be ceremonial to say or express what the con- 
tent of pain, zs, without commenting on its accuracy 

Now we are ready to transform and expand the Initial Argument 
against perceptualism without exclusively relying on considerations 
about the form and evaluation conditions of linguistic reports 


27 Note that this is not ın conflict with the claim that pain experiences represent tis- 
sue damage nonconceptually The issue is rather what kind of concepts this experience 
gives rise to 1n organisms capable of using and acquiring concepts like us 
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Genuine perception requires that experiences give rise to labeling 
uses of what we might call sensory concepts—concepts whose acquisi- 
tion requires certam sensory experiences Concepts of standard sec- 
ondary qualities are typical (maybe the only) examples of such 
concepts These concepts are modality specific partly because each 
sensory modality or submodality that gives rise to them has its own 
proprietary range of worldly properties (special sensibles) that ıt can 
detect and thus represent So, for instance, the possession of the visual 
sensory concept RED requires that one has had visual experiences as 
of red * We might then define the transparency of sensory experiences 
with respect to sensory concepts as follows 


(TRANS) Sensory experiences are transparent with respect to the sen- 
sory concepts they give rise to just ın case these concepts have 
labeling uses directly applying to those worldly sensible qual- 
ties represented by these experiences, and never to the ex- 
periences that give nse to them 


Here ‘directly’ highlights what is already implicit in the term ‘labeling’, 
namely that the applications (labeling uses) are causally as well as epr- 
stemically mediated by the very same experiences representing those 
sensible qualities So the picture is that the same set of experiences 
both gives rise to sensory concepts and mediates their direct applica- 
tions (labeling uses) to the instances of those qualities they represent 
This 1s the picture of transparency as I construe it here 

Now we are 1n a position to state a necessary condition for genuine 
perception thus 


(COND) For any experiences of a given kind, they are genuinely per- 
ceptual only if they are transparent to the sensory concepts 
they give rise to 


This condition 1s strongly supported by the way we report our percep- 
tual activity But how 1t can be independently motivated should be 
obvious The kind of information-flow organization it describes 1s what 
will serve the informational needs of an organism equipped with it 
Perception's job is to put the perceiver in epistemic contact with the 
perceiver’s immediate environment This requires that the conceptual 
system responsive to the incoming sensory information should operate 
with (at least sensory) concepts that apply not to the sensory exper 
ences but to what these experiences represent, namely, to various 
aspects of the extra-mental world I am not sure I need to elaborate 


*8 Here ‘red’ 1s used to denote a determinable, not a determinate shade of red Same 
with the property RED expresses 
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this point at length, since, as far as I can tell, all perceptualists and rep- 
resentationalists do agree with COND—or 1f they do not, given the 
main tenets of their positions, they ought to 

If COND 1s true and feeling pain ın a bodily location L were per- 
ceiving some physical condition of L, then we would expect PAIN to 
have labeling uses But this ıs not what we find despite having the 
same land of information flow, the immediate concept that pain ex- 
periences (putatively) give rise to, PAIN, has no labehng uses So 
even though the pain experience, pame, may carry information about 
tissue damage, and even though the introspective applications of 
PAIN, may carry information about the occurrences of pain experr 
ences, the “sensory” concept PAIN,4 that the pain experience gives 
rise to has, oddly enough, no labeling uses Thus a pain experience 1s 
not transparent to its “sensory” concept, PAINta ? It 1s as if its “apple 
cations” get routinely stuck, so to speak, at the experience while trying 
to reach back to the tissue damage We may say that 1ts semantic “focus” 
1s different from the focus of genuine sensory concepts Be that as it 
may, we seem to have reached exactly the same conclusion as before 
feeling pain 1s not perceiving something extramental In the next section, 
I want to run the same argument against strong representationalism 


VI THE ARGUMENT FROM FOCUS AGAINST STRONG 
REPRESENTATIONALISM 


Suppose that my conclusion 1s correct feeling a pam in a bodily loca- 
tion Ls not perceiving something extramental there It is relatively 
clear that with some adjustments this anti-perceptualist conclusion 
can be absorbed by most weak representationalists without much 
trouble For instance, a sense-datum theorist might simply say that 
the sense-data involved in pain experiences do not represent anything 
or do not represent tissue damage while representing spatiotemporal 
properties of body regions Such a theonst would have to give up a per- 
ceptualist view of pain and other similar bodily sensations, but she may 
still retain her weak representationalism—thus perceptualism—with 
respect to experiences generated by other sensory modalities 2 


2 More accurately pam experiences do not give rise to sensory concepts at all Rather, 
I will suggest, ın the concluding section, that they give rise to phenomenalconcepts Fora 
detailed argument to this effect, see Aydede and Guzeldere, “Cognitive Architecture, 
Concepts, and Introspection An Information-Theoretic Solution to the Problem of 
Phenomenal Consciousness,” Noís, xxxix (2005) 197—255 

Y For instance, in Perception A Representative Theory (New York Cambridge, 1977), 
Frank Jackson sees no problem in saying that feeling pain in Lis to be directly aware 
of a sense-datum hterally located in L, where the sense-datum 1s a mental obyect that may 
or may not signal tissue damage Sense-datum theories are only one of many versions of 
weak representationalism Most modern weak representationalists reject sense-data 
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But we may wonder whether our conclusion 1s compatible with 
strong representationalism It would seem that a strong represen- 
tationalist may still consistently claim that the phenomenal content 
of pain experiences 1s 1dentical to their representational content, 
and that the representational content of pain, 1s a physical condition 
of body regions satisfying certain further conditions (nonconceptual, 
poised, abstract, and so on), that is, pang It may be claimed that the 
fact that pain, does not give rise to proper sensory concepts with 
labeling uses—that is, the fact that feeling pain 1s not perception— 
shows nothing about the truth of strong representationalism, which 
1s a Clam about the metaphysical nature of phenomenal content of 
experiences pain, has a phenomenal content that 1s identical to its 
representational content, and we have a concept, PAIN, to express 
what this content 1s So what 1s the problem? 

Apart from the oddity of combining strong representationalism 
about pain with a nonperceptual view of pain, there 1s the following 
problem Let us reflect whether the following condition on strong 
representationalism, parallelmg COND, ss true 


(COND*) For any experiences of a given kind, they are strongly repre- 
sentational only if they are transparent to the sensory con- 
cepts they give nse to 


If strong representationalism 1s true, one would naturally expect 
COND* to be true But our antrperceptualist conclusion shows that 
the consequent of COND* ıs false when the given kind is pain ?' In re- 
sponse, a strong representationalist might do either one of two things 
She might accept the conclusion, agree that feeling pain 1s not percer- 
ing something extramental as per COND, and 1s not strongly represen- 
tational either as per COND*, but insist that strong representationalism 
holds anyway in experiences of other kinds (visual, tactile, auditory, and 
so on) This would not be much of a response, of course, since securing 
these admissions has been the aim of this paper ? But even in the 
unlikely event that a strong representationalist might concede that 
pam 1s neither perceptual nor strongly representational, restricting 
strong representationalism to modalities other than pain (and other 





while holding that expenences have phenomenal qualities intrinsic to them that only 
contingently represent extramental properties 

? I believe that this conclusion generalizes to all similar bodily sensations such as 
itches, tickles, tingles, orgasms, and so on—what Armstrong calls “intransitive bodily 
sensations " See Armstrong, A Materialist Theory of the Mind and Bodily Sensations 

? Dretske ın fact seems to hint at such a possibility See Dretske, Naturahzng the Mind 
(Cambridge MIT, 1995), and “The Mind’s Awareness of Itself” (op cit) 
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intransitive bodily sensations) would greatly diminish the appeal of this 
view Remember that strong representationalism 1s a view about the 
metaphysical nature of phenomenal content 1t attempts to remove 
the mystery surrounding phenomenal content of conscious experi- 
ences or qualia by saying that their essence 1s representation (of a cer- 
tain sort) If there are experiences whose phenomenal content cannot 
be wholly reduced to their representational content, then suspicion 
arises as to whether representation really exhausts the nature of quali- 
tative phenomenology for any kind of experiences I will return to this 
point at the end of this section 

A second more likely response might directly challenge COND* by 
saying that although ıt 1s perfectly natural to expect COND* to be true 
given strong representationalism, it 1s in fact false The expectation 1s 
consistent with actual falsity We seem to have many examples of this 
For instance, 1t may be perfectly natural for me, after taking a look 
inside the fridge, to conclude “I see that there 1s no milk left” But 
this conclusion may not be entailed by my evidence “I do not see that 
there ıs milk ”? Similarly, ıt might be said, strong representationalism 
does not, strictly speaking, entail that each experiential kind 1s trans- 
parent to the sensory concepts it gives rise to, and pain experiences in 
particular are not transparent to PAIN, Still the phenomenal con- 
tent of pain experiences 1s what they represent, that is, pain at L 

But this response needs to be independently motivated and argued 
for in order to be credible In particular, the strong representationalist 
should tell us why ın the case of pain the perfectly natural expectation 
of transparency gets to be frustrated After all, ordinarily not seeing 
any milk bottles in the fridge 1s good evidence for my coming to see 
that there 1s no milk left If in this case my otherwise reliable evidence 
misleads me to a wrong conclusion, I had better understand why 

One might think that there 1s a straightforward explanation of why 
pain experiences are not transparent The reason why COND* fails, it 
might be said, 1s that pain experiences are awful to have, that 1s, they 
have a negative affect or a negative hedonic quahty that turns the 
attention, interest, or cognitive reaction away from the object of ex- 
perience (pam) to the experience itself In other words, this affective 
aspect of pain experiences 1s the reason why the ordinary concept of 
pain got primarily anchored m the experience itself rather than what 
this experience represents, that 1s, pama I should note that this re- 
sponse 1s sheer speculation on my part since J know of no actual strong 


3 Cf Armstrong, A Matenalist Theory of the Mond, for the “headless woman fallacy” and 
the discussion that follows 
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representationalist who has even acknowledged the problem created 
by COND*, let alone offered an explanation of why COND* does not 
hold in the case of pain without jeopardizing strong representationalism 

But let us continue to speculate a bit more How 1s this response, 
which seems plausible at first, supposed to explain that PAIN,4 has no 
labeling uses? Remember, that 1s what transparency comes to To say 
that pain experiences are not transparent to the “sensory” concepts 
they give rise to 1s to say that these concepts have no labeling uses 
The appeal to negative affect might explain why PAIN, has turned 
out to be the dominant strand m our ordinary concept of pain, but 
1t 1s not at all clear how ıt could explain why PAIN, has no labeling 
uses directly applying to pain,g despite the fact that that ıs what it rep- 
resents according to the strong representationalist Maybe the idea is 
that since the dominant concept PAIN, 1s the concept of feehng patna, 
we need the concept PAIN, not to label anything but just to express 
what it 1s that we feel 

An analogy might help here Suppose for some ecological or bro- 
logical reason the experience of seeing red becomes an awful expe- 
rience to undergo We may then cognitively fixate or focus on the 
experience itself rather that the color red it represents This might 
result in developing a monadic concept RED, that can be analyzed 
as the experiential concept of seezng fedssr (where ‘red,.,’ names a prop- 
erty of surfaces expressed by the concept RED,,,) Things may so 
change that RED, becomes the dominant concept, which would oblit- 
erate the labeling uses of the concept RED, It seems conceivable 
that 1n such a hypothetical situation we may start using a single word 
‘red’ for both the experience of seeing red and the color red it repre- 
sents so that the following sentence schema gets to be analyzed like 
(2) and (5) above 


(6) I see red on S 


where Sis a surface of an object * The truth conditions of (6) would 
parallel those of (5) they would not be falsified if 1t turns out that 
there ıs no redness on S (that is, ıf S is not red) Unseen reds would 
then be as absurd as unfelt pains are So (6) would not be a percep- 
tual report and seeing red would not be genuine perception as 1m- 
phed by COND Stull, the strong representationalist might claim, 


% As it stands, ıt ıs not clear whether (6) 1s even grammatical Instead of trying to 
find grammatical examples (for example, “I see a bit of redness on the nght gill of 
my beta”), I think it 1s better to leave it as it 1s to make the parallelism discussed in 
the text clearer 
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intuitively the experience of seeing red, rede, would be strongly repre- 
sentational its phenomenal content would be identical to its repre- 
sentational content despite the fact that ıt would not be transparent 
to its “sensory” concept RED,,.. Similarly with feeling pain 

I am not sure all this makes sense I have pushed this line of re- 
sponse to the challenge posed by COND* as far as I can on behalf 
of the strong representationalist Maybe there 1s a story to be told 
why COND* 1s false in the case of feeling pain that 1s consistent with 
strong representationalism, but I doubt whether this response, based 
as ıt 15 on the effects of negative affect, ıs that story Appealing to the 
negative affect or hedonic quality of pain experiences does not in fact 
seem to be available to a strong representationalist ın the explanation 
of why COND* 1s false in the way I suggested For if this negative affect 
1s part of pain’s phenomenal content, as it certainly appears to be, 
then, according to the strong representationalist, 1t must itself be 
identical to some aspect or part of pain’s representational content ? 
But then one might naturally expect that this affective quality must be 
transparent to whatever affective concept ıt gives rise to If so, how- 
ever, it must function, like all representations, to direct cognitive focus 
or attention to what is represented, not to the representor (not to the 
experience or aspects of experience) In other words, appealing to a 
negative affective quality should produce an explanatory effect exactly 
opposite to the effect intended by the strong representationalist in the 
present context Again, representationalists seem to get the cognitive 
“focus” wrong But this means that we do not have an explanation of 
why COND* 1s false contrary to what strong representationalism pre- 
dicts In the absence of such an explanation, I suggest we conclude that 
COND* is true just as COND is, and that, therefore, strong represen- 
tationalism about pain and other intransitive bodily sensations 1s false 

However, I am inclined to draw a stronger conclusion I think the 
following conditional 1s true 


(SR) If strong representationalism about pain and other intransitive 
bodily sensations ıs false, strong representationalism sempliciter 
1s false 


Above I have briefly mentioned why the falsity of strong representa- 
tionalism about pain would greatly diminish the allure of this position 


* Indeed, Tye claims that the negative affective phenomenology 1s also strongly rep- 
resentational pain expenences represent tissue damage as bad So the affective phe- 
nomenology reduces to the badness of tissue damage as represented by pain 
experiences See Tye’s “Another Look at Representationalism about Pain” (op at), as 
well as his replies to the commentators in the same volume In his rephes, Tye 1denufies 
the badness of tissue damage with some further physical condition of the damaged tissue 
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with respect to any phenomenal content I will not say more than that 
here about why I believe (SR) 1s true, partly because I think pretty 
much any strong representationalists would agree with me that (SR) 
1s true 

I conclude that strong representationalism sempliciter 1s false 


VII OBJECTIONS AND REPLIES 


Before closing, I would like to discuss three ways in which one might 
resist the anti-perceptualist conclusion we reached in section v, 
namely, that feeling pain is not perceiving something extramental 
First, a perceptual theorist might appeal to the neuroscience of pain 
processing Second, one might adopt a disjunctivist account of per- 
ceptual experience according to which veridical pain experiences 
where PAIN, 1t 18 claimed, always has labeling uses are quite different 
in kind from nonveridical pain. experiences whose explanation does 
not assume a common core with the veridical experiences Third, 
one might treat 1t as raising a pseudo-problem for perceptual views 
generated by our common linguistic practices I think they all fail 
to undermine the antrperceptualist conclusion we have reached 
Let me take up the first response ? When one looks at the under- 
lying neural mechanisms involved ın pain processing, it 15 very clear 
that they are quite complex dedicated neural systems that share a lot 
of common characteristics with other sensory modalites The speciali- 
zation start with the receptors (called nociceptors) in the peripheral 
neural system—for the most part they respond only to potentally 
harmful (nociceptive) stumuh Their activity is communicated to the 
central nervous system mostly by dedicated nerve fibers There are 
specialized modulatory spinal cord mechanisms for nociceptive infor- 
mation processing These are connected, again through mostly dedi- 
cated nerve tracks, to the midbrain areas and the thalamus There are 
somatotopically organized areas in the thalamus that are designed to 
receive input from these tracks and send the incoming nociceptive 
information to higher brain areas Although our knowledge of the 
brain mechanisms underlying pain experiences are less detailed, still 


* Forms of disunctivism about perceptual experience in general can be found in the 
writings of M G F Martin, "Perception, Concepts, and Memory," The Philosophical Review, 
ci (1992) 745-63, John McDowell, “Having the World in View Sellars, Kant, and 
Intentionality,” this JOURNAL, XCV, 9 (September 1998) 431-91, and Mind and World 
(Cambridge Harvard, 1998), Hilary Putnam, “Sense, Nonsense, and the Senses An 
Inquiry into the Powers of the Human Mind,” this JOURNAL, xci, 9 (September 
1994) 445—517 For a critical review, see Scott Sturgeon, Matters of Mind Consciousness, 
Reason and Nature (New York Routledge, 2000) 

?' See Hill (op cit) for a perceptualist argument that appeals to cognitive neuroscience 
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we know that there are specialized brain mechanisms processing 
nociceptive information Everything we know about these neural mech- 
anisms points in the direction that nociception 1s a genuine sensory 
modality m pretty much the same sense m which, say, (early) vision or 
hearing 1s (or rather, involves) a sensory modality So, one might con- 
clude, feeling pam subserved by these mechanisms 1s genuinely perceptual. 

But this conclusion does not follow from the evidence presented 
Given the overwhelming neuroscientific evidence, it 1s foolish to deny 
that nociception 1s a genuine sensory modality But this was not our 
question Our question 1s rather whether the experiences this sensory 
modality helps to generate are genuinely perceptual Perception re- 
quires some cognitive uptake or recognitional response to incoming 
sensory information a merely sensory experience does not become 
perceptual until some sort of categorization can occur—even if this 
happens within the main perceptual processing stream, as seems to 
be the case As COND implies, sensory experiences or the proprietary 
sensory information they contain must interface with conceptual or 
categorizing systems to become perceptual I do not mean to suggest 
that each and every sensory experience ought to result in an actual 
labeling use of a sensory concept to become perceptual Rather, the 
claim 1s at the system level. a sensory system needs to be coupled with a 
conceptual/categorizing system where the experiences generated 
within this matrix are generally transparent to the sensory concepts 
they give rise to Moreover, COND as a condition on perception does 
not require a sophisticated categorization system, but 1t requires some 
conceptual capacity to form at least some (proprietary—as always) 
sensory concepts that can be directly applied to the object of perception, 
categorizing its features that the subserving sensory modality detects * In 
brief, seeing x, say, 1s not perceptual until ıt can induce seeing x as E 
where Fis a visible quality of x whose concept 1s sensory 

Let us now take up the disyunctivist response to our main conclu- 
sion A disunctvist might claim that feeling pain 1s genuinely perceiv- 
ing something (tissue damage) only when the pain experience 
involved ıs veridical, in which case PAIN 18 routinely used to label 
pama, and not just to express what the experience represents All 
other experiences that are “nonveridical” but subjectively indistin- 
guishable from feeling pain,g (that 1s, paine) are not perception at 
all, in which case PAIN, has routinely nonlabeling uses—that ıs, pane 
1s not transparent to PAIN,« Disyunctivists tend to be direct realist 
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about perception, but of a sort that often rejects representationalism 
For if perception were mediated by representations (experiences with 
accuracy conditions), 1t would be possible, indeed quite natural, to 
claim that nonperceptual experiences that are subjectively indistin- 
guishable are so because they share their representational content 
with genuinely perceptual experiences so that ıt would make sense 
to talk about "veridical" and “nonveridical” experiences (their accuracy 
conditions) But, even though we have introduced disunctvism using 
this representationalist terminology, it 1s generally not available to dis- 
Junctivists themselves 

One of the difficulties with this proposal 1s that a vast majority of 
correct pain reports turns out not to be perceptual reports at all! For, 
given that pain experiences are very often *nonvendical,"? and ther 
reports, when made sincerely, ave correct, there are a vast number of 
genuine cases of feeling pain that are not mstances of genuine percep- 
tion On this proposal, in other words, some genuine pains are percep- 
tual, some are not Given the basic tenets of disunctivism, this result 
would probably be welcome by a disunctivist 

But there s a related and more serious difficulty with this proposal 
According to disjunctvists, an experience 1s perceptual only when ıt 1s 
veridical, and no subjectively 1indisünguishable mental states whose 
etiology 1s deviant share any common psychological or epistemic com- 
mon core with those experiences that are genuinely perceptual But 
this deprives the disjunctivist from giving any plausible account of why 
common practice routinely lumps certain “veridical” and “nonverdical” 
experiences together as pam—surely there must be some significant 
factor shared by both kinds that explams this actual practice But the 
basic tenet of disyunctivism 1s to deny any such common factor that 
1s supposed to explain why subjects cannot distinguish between them 
in introspection " Note that this 1s stronger than the standard com- 
plaint often raised about disyunctivism, namely, that disyunctivists do 


? Here we do not need to mention rarer phantom Inmb pain syndromes Given the 
ubiquity of spatial and temporal summation of nociceptive processes (among many 
other similar phenomena), the subjective severity and intensity of pain experiences very 
often do not correlate well with the severity and intensity of tissue damage So even 
though completely hallucinatory pain experiences may be rare, assuming representa- 
tionalism, illusory pain experiences are quite common c 

? Partly for this reason, modern representationalists (like Tye and Dretske, among 
others), who maintain that experiential phenomenology 1s reducible without remain- 
der to representational content of experiences, do not subscribe to disjunctivism Recall 
their account of sentences locating pains in body parts They maintain that even non- 
veridical pain experiences are genuine pains because they (incorrectly) represent tissue 
damage in healthy body parts and that 1s why their phenomenology 1s indistinguishable 
from those that are veridical 
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not have (and often refuse to have) an explanation of why vendical 
and nonveridical experiences in a perceptual modality may be subjec- 
tively indisunguishable m introspection My complaint here 1s that the 
folk actually have already a concept of pam deployed in feeling and 
reportng pain that does not distinguish between veridical and non- 
veridical pain experiences This 1s a complaint about disyunctivists’ 
1nability to explain a deeply seeded and widespread actual practice 

But most importantly, I do not think that even in the case of veridi- 
cal pam experiences the supposedly sensory concept PAIN 1s routinely 
put in labeling uses Considering counterfactual variations on a par- 
ticular deployment of a concept ıs always philosophically legitimate 
in the attempt to reveal the basic contours of that concept So consider 
any particular instance of the sentence schema (5) where the expe- 
rence (feeling pain,g) 1s “veridical,” that ıs, there is tissue damage in 
that bodily location where you correctly seem to ascnbe pai. Now 
ask yourself counterfactually whether you would consider your Judg- 
ment mistaken if there were no tissue damage ın that bodily location 
on that particular occasion—while holding everything else constant 
(including your psychological state—surely pain experiences are 
psychological states 1f anything 1s!) I submit that you would not But 
if this 1s correct, ıt means that even when you correctly report pain in a 
bodily location L, you do not deploy the concept PAIN, (supposing 
that that ıs what you deploy) to label tissue damage in L 

Note that in parallel cases in other perceptual modalities (such as 
visually misidentifyng something as red), you would consider your 
Judgment to be mistaken, and that ıs the ground for disunctivists to 
declare that such experiences as inducing mistaken judgments are 
not genuinely perceptual In other words, they would not object to 
testing the contours of the concept in counterfactual situations. So 
there 1s a marked asymmetry between the concept PAIN, and all 
other sensory concepts with genuinely labeling uses In effect, the dis- 
Junctivist says something like this 


(7) My report ‘I feel pain in L’ 1s true if (iff?) either (1) there 1s tissue 
damage in Land I label it directly (through a certain kind of expen- 
ence) by my use of PAIN, or (11) there is no tissue damage in Land 
I use PAIN, (in a nonlabeling way, ıt turns out) merely to express 
what kind of experientaal state I am in such that I cannot subjectively 
distinguish it from the one expressed in clause (1) 


To see the asymmetry, consider a parallel case in standard perception 
such as vision 


(8) My report ‘I see a red patch on L’ is true if (ff?) (1) there ıs a red patch 
on Land I label 1t directly (through a certain kind of experience) by 
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my use of RED, or (1) there is no red patch on Land I use RED (ma 
nonlabeling way, ıt turns out) merely to express what kind of experr- 
ental state I am in such that I cannot subjectively distinguish ıt from 
the one expressed ın clause (1) 


(8) 1s false The disjunctivist must explain this asymmetry if she wants 
to maintain that PAIN,4 has labeling uses when, and only when, our 
pain experiences are “veridical ” I am not sure this can be done with- 
out begging the question 

Worse, yet, the disyunctivist position seems self-undermining One 
way to see this 1s by reflecting on whether the fact that (8) 1s false 1s 
surprising Well, it 1s not surprising at all For genuine concepts with 
labeling uses are concepts that can be misapphed That is why, at least 
partly, if (8) 1s true (while 811s false), my report ‘I see a red patch on 
L’ 1s false IfI am hallucinating a red patch and my report ıs based on 
that, then Iam misapplying RED But if (7) ıs true, as the disjunctivist 
claims, then PAIN,g cannot be misapplied in the relevant sense—that 
15, 1t cannot have incorrect labeling uses! But 1t 1s plausible to argue 
that a concept that cannot have incorrect labeling uses, in the rele- 
vant range of cases, cannot have correct labeling uses either, which 
1s to say that 1t would not be a genuine concept at all! 

Finally, let us take up the charge that all we have done so far 1s to 
raise a pseudo-problem for perceptual theories * One might argue in 
the following way We can invent a term 'sees' such that one can sees 
even when the perceptual object is not present (so ‘seez’ applies to 
the visual experience, unlike the ordinary ‘see,’) In other words, on 
this usage sentences like (1) are read opaquely in the relevant way We 
can also invent a term ‘feel,’ such that feeling; requires the presence 
of the perceptual object, tissue damage (so ‘feel;’, unlike the ordinary 
‘feelg’, 1s transparent) As ıt happens, in our language ‘see’ expresses 
“see,” and ‘feel’ expresses "feels," but that is Just terminology, at the 
level of phenomena, the two cases are on a par The intuition behind 
this response 1s that the flow of information ın pain processing both at 
perceptual and conceptual levels is of the same kind with those in stan- 
dard exteroception like vision, hearing, and so on So metaphysically, 
that 1s, at the level of phenomena, information processing 1n pain 15 no 
different than the information processing involved in noncontroversial 
cases of perception 

But this response does not really engage the argument from focus 
that relies on a certain understanding of what perception requires 


* David Chalmers and Kirk Ludwig have independently raised this concern The 
maim text follows Chalmers’s formulation Also, see Hill (op cit) 
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The question is not whether we can or cannot invent new terms or 
form new concepts so that the two types of phenomena turn out to 
be type1dentical Actual linguistic practices reflect our conceptual 
practices, how we think and conceptually respond to incoming per- 
ceptual information As a matter of fact, our conceptual practices 
treat seeing and other standard exteroception differently than they 
treat feeling pain, despite the fact that the types of information flow 
seem identical in both cases The question 1s why? For these practices 
are shaped by our actual epistemic needs and psychological prefer- 
ences that show up in our behavior They are not arbitrary, and thus 
may not lend themselves to easy revision—if we wanted to revise 
them If perception 1s a psychological process by which we gather ın- 
formation about the extramental world and align our conceptual and 
behavioral responses on this basis in a certain way, 1t 1s a fair question 
to ask whether a psychological process that deviates from this 1s 
perception—especially when the deviation seems to reflect that our 
epistemic needs and psychological preferences are markedly different 
than those involved ın exteroception (Furthermore, strictly speaking, 
it 15 misleading to say that the information flow in pain and in, say, 
vision 1s the same, because pain experiences do not give rise to sen- 
sory concepts with labeling uses as we have seen, pain experiences are 
not transparent to PAIN, and for that matter, to PAIN, ) 

The question of whether feeling pain 1s perception 1s not, there- 
fore, a purely metaphysical or philosophical question, but ıt ıs also 
at least partly but importantly an empmical (psychological) question 
Thus it calls for an independently motivated account of what percep- 
ton 1s or requires The arguments I have leveled agaist perceptual 
views of pain rely on a certain understanding of perception according 
to which sensory experiences of extramental objects or properties give 
rise to sensory concepts with labeling uses (that ıs to say, an under- 
standing of perception for which COND 1s true) This way of under- 
standing perception ıs not gratuitous As we have seen earlier, it 1s 
supported by common sense, but ıt 1s ultimately justified by theoretical 
as well as empirical considerations about what perception 1s for, what 
kind of role it plays in the epistemic, cognitive, and behavioral travails 
of organisms 1t serves 

It 1s natural to think that the explanation offered above of why 
COND* ıs actually false, although does not work for strong represen- 
tationalists, may work well for perceptualists in explammng why COND 
does not hold for feeling pain Recall that the explanation of why our 
conceptual and behavioral reactions to incoming nociceptive infor- 
mation turned out to be the way they did 1s that pam experiences nor- 
mally have a negative affect that turns the immediate cognitive and 
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behavioral *focus" on to themselves (away from their objects they 
allegedly represent) Whatever further explanation might be given 
for this affective aspect of pain experiences, it 1s plausible to think that 
it 1s this aspect of pam experiences that explains why COND does not 
hold for feeling pain Indeed, early perceptual theorists like Pitcher 
and Armstrong, unlike many modern defenders, have thought that 
way But the explanation 1s more complicated than that—a lot more 
The negative affect probably plays a role, but to get a fully satisfactory 
explanation one needs to look at the nature of the information pain 
experiences deliver (its amount, complexity, and richness as well as 
how well it 1s integrated with information available through other 
modalities, and so on) ® 

It 1s important to emphasize, however, that having an explanation 
of why COND fails for feeling pain does not allow the perceptualist to 
argue in this way “Look, in feeling pain, everything 1s just lıke what 
happens, say, in seeing red, except that we have got a funny way of 
realigning our immediate conceptual response to incoming percep- 
tual information But we have got a perfectly good naturalistic expla- 
nation why this 1s so that 1s consistent with a perceptual view of pain ” 
The claim of this paper 1s that providing an explanation of why COND 
fails in the case of feeling pain 1s irrelevant to the issue of whether 
COND expresses a reasonable requirement for genuine perception 
Explaining why COND fails m pam 1s in effect explaining why feeling 
pain fails to be genuine perception Having an explanation of why 
COND fails ıs certainly an 1mportant matter, but 1t should not be con- 
fused with defending a perceptual view of pain—on the contrary it 1$ 
an admission that feeling pain ıs not perception So no matter what 
the explanation 1s, once you have flouted COND, you ain't got a per- 
ceptual view As we have seen, COND 1s not gratuitous or arbitrary 
There are deep reasons why it 1s essential for a proper understanding 
of perception and perceptual experience ^? 


VIII CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I have argued for two distinct but related claims One is the ant 
perceptualist claim about pam feeling pain m a body part ıs not per- 
ceiving an extra-mental condition of that part The other 1s that 
strong representationalism about phenomenal content 1s false 


2 For an extended discussion of this issue, see Aydede and Guzeldere (op at) 

5 I sympathize with a reaction to this that goes, as per the third objection above 
“f that is the way the perceptual view fails, no big deal—metaphysically speaking!" Well, 
I have never said or implied that failing to be a perception in this way would be a big 
deal—metaphysically speaking, whatever that means exactly But see the concluding 
remarks below for what I take to be the importance of this conclusion 
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Historically, what Armstrong has called intransitive bodily sensa- 
tions (like itches, tickles, orgasms, pains, and so on) were thought 
to pose serious problems for naturalist or physicalist approaches to 
minds The thought was that if they could be squeezed into a percep- 
tual mold (understood in direct realist terms for the most part), these 
problems would diminish “ But, given our current understanding of 
the conceptual space in the metaphysics of mind, it is possible to look 
at things from a different perspective If there are serious metaphysical 
problems with conscious experiences and their qualitative phenome- 
nology, surely, these are relatively independent of whether these ex- 
periences are genuinely perceptual Suppose they are, are we any 
closer to solving the metaphysical problem of phenomenal/experiential 
consciousness? Not really Suppose they are not, do we seriously risk 
being dualist or non-physicalist or becoming a mysterian? Not really 
So why do we not, qua metaphysicians, stop worrymg about whether 
pain and other intransitive bodily sensations are genuine perceptions, 
when it seems clear that a perceptual view of pain ıs at odds with 
facts about what genuine perception requires (not to mention our or- 
dinary concept of pain supporting remarkably robust intuitions about 
its extension)? 

Strong representationalism 1s the more recent incarnation of more 
or less the same set of worries about the metaphysics of conscious ex- 
penences Here the results of this paper are in a way more important if 
strong representationalism 1s false, then we know that the solution that 
representationalists have proposed to the metaphysical problem of nat- 
urahzng phenomenal content does not work I myself welcome this con- 
clusion since I do not think that strong representationalism 1s the right 
way to approach the problem of naturalizing phenomenal content * 


“This kind of worry 1s most explicit in Pitcher, one of the earlier and most articulate 
defenders of direct realist perceptual view of pain “The obstacles [to a direct realist 
version of the perceptual view of pain] are some features of pain that seem to rule 
out [such a view], since they seem to demand either (a) that pains be mental (or at 
any rate nonphysical) particulars, or (b) that the awareness of pains be the awareness 
of subjective “sense-contents” that are not idenucal with anything in the physical world 
My aim in the paper is to show that these obstacles are merely illusory, and there are no 
features of pains that force on us the mental-particulars view of pain So although my 
attack on [this view] 1s only indirect, I nevertheless regard it as lethal” (Pitcher, “Pain 
Perception,” (op at, p 369)) 

* See Aydede and Guzeldere (op ct) for a physicalist account of perceptual exper- 
ence and its introspection that makes a parucularly heavy use of the peculiar character 
of intransitive bodily sensations and pain m particular and the in-between character of 
the concepts these give rise to In a way, they propose reversing the tradition. naturali- 
zation of the perceptual experience requires paying very close attention to what hap- 
pens in these bodily sensations Their account 1s information-theoretic but not strongly 
representationalist about the ontology of phenomenal properties 
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Furthermore, I fear that years of attempts to mold pam and other 
intransitive bodily sensations into a perceptual form on a par with 
other exteroception for which COND 1s true have blinded scores of 
philosophers to important clues about the nature and structure of 
phenomenal consciousness hidden 1n what 1s so peculiar about these 
bodily sensations and the way we ordinarily conceptualize or think of 
them “ The fact that we do have naturally developed concepts (PAIN, 
ITCH, TICKLE, and so on) that noninferentially track experiences 
rather than their putative extramental objects ıs an extremely interesung 
fact I think these concepts and the way we acquire and use them are 
the existence proof that we can and do have noninferential introspective 
access to our experiences (or to certain aspects of these experiences) 
and that this access can be established without first cognitively exploit- 
ing their representational content (if they have one)— contrary to 
many strong representationalists’ claims notwithstanding I think that 
a careful examination of these concepts will likely reveal important 
clues about introspection and the nature of so-called phenomenal 
concepts that has become the topic of intense debate in recent years 
among philosophers who write on phenomenal consciousness 

Phenomenal concepts are concepts deployed in thinking or conceiv- 
ing of phenomenal aspects (qualia) of our conscious experiences Many 
attribute interesting semantic (for example, primitive, unanalyzable) 
and epistemic (for example, recognitional, direct, unmediated) char- 
acteristics to these concepts in the hope of explaining our peculiar 
first-person access to our experiences and the way we conceive of their 
phenomenal qualities Consequently, many others question whether 
there can be concepts with such features that would help dispel some 
of the mysteries of phenomenal consciousness Some have even de- 
nied the existence of phenomenal concepts * If the conclusions of this 
paper are correct and what I have said about the interplay between 
pain experiences and the proprietary concepts they give rise to 1s right, 
then the concept of pain zs already a phenomenal concept This is also 
true for the concepts of other intransitive bodily sensations If pain re- 
ports are primarily introspective reports, then the thoughts expressed 
by these reports must deploy phenomenal concepts Thus any qualia 
externalist who rejects or otherwise downplays the internalist intui- 
tions about pain qualia (or any qualia, for that matter) and our direct 


Perkins (op cit) 1s the only exception I know of who defends a perceptual view of 
pain and zs very sensitive to the worries I raise here 

1 See, for instance, Tye, Consciousness Revisited Matenalism without Phenomenal Concepts 
(Cambridge MIT, 2009), and Jesse Prinz, “Mental Pointmg Phenomenal Knowledge 
without Concepts,” Journal of Consciousness Studws, xiv (2007) 184—210 
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access to them, or anyone who is skeptical about phenomenal con- 
cepts, must address the argument of this paper about pain experiences 
and the way we access them * 

In the rush to naturalize the phenomenal mind, we have “percep- 
tualized" every aspect of 1t—as a quick glance to the recent literature 
on emotions would also testify This was overkill “Perceptualization” 1s 
not mandatory for a naturalist or a physicalist 

MURAT AYDEDE 
University of British Columbia 


? Primitivists and projectivists about sensory (secondary) qualities might find the re- 
sults of this paper especially intriguing. Although I do not have much sympathies with 
primitivism, I am increasingly getting drawn into a projectivist account—but I have not 
yet tried out, ın any detail, various ways of avoiding it 
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DEFINITIONS DOES DISJUNCTION MEAN DYSFUNCTION?" 


any who doubt its analytic status nonetheless agree with 

the claim that a spinster 1s a woman of marriageable age 

who has not yet married They are also likely to agree that 
this claim has the look of a definition After all, 1t has the following 
four features 


(1) Extensional adequacy It cites a particular condition that 1s met by 
all and only things of the kind being defined (the spinsters, in 
this case) 

(2) Criterial adequacy This condition 1s the one in virtue of which those 
things count as things of that kind 

(3) Conjunctiveness If this condition ıs reasonably construable as a 
logical construction out of other simpler conditions, then each of 
those simpler conditions 1s necessary for something to count as a 
thing of the kind being defined and those conditions are also jomtly 
sufficient for something to count as a thing of that kind (So, for 
instance, being of marriageable age 1s necessary for being a spinster, 
as 1s being a woman and so on, and anything which meets all these 
conditions 1s a spinster ) 
Motivational adequacy There 1s some background theory or descrip- 
tion of a well-established practice which explains why it ıs reasonable 
for one to be interested in whether a thing meets the proposed con- 
dition or why there 1s a recognized category of things which satisfy 
that condition (In the case of spinsters, 1t 1s presumably a piece of 
social history or a description of certain social practices which ex- 
plains why people are interested in marriage customs ) Whether a 
definition is motivationally adequate depends on the role it plays 
in our categorizing or theorizing Our definition of a spinster 1s 
motivationally adequate when construed as part of some people’s 
cultural legacy, but 1t almost certainly 1s not when construed as part 
of contemporary legal theory 


(4 


— 


We do not claim that listing these four features 1s an especially illum 
nating or even an adequate way of describing what a definition should 
look like We do not claim that these features determine necessary 


* An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 2008 conference of the 
Australasian Association for Philosophy and in the Philosophy Department at the 
University of Auckland We would especially hike to thank Tracy Bowell, David Braddon- 
Mitchell, Stewart Candhsh, Stephen Davies, Jonathan Farrell, Stuart Johns, Fred Kroon, 
Cathy Legg, David Lumsden, Jerry Seligman, Aness Webster, and Konni Woods for 
their comments 
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and sufficient conditions for the adequacy of a definition We suspect, 
though, that if a definition lacks one or more of these features, there 1s 
a corresponding respect in which we find that defininon problematic 
For instance, we prefer an equilateral triangle to be defined in terms 
of the length of its sides, rather than, say, the size of its angles We can 
describe this preference by appealing to a feature from our list. It 1s 
true, 1ndeed necessarily true, that an equilateral triangle 1s a plane 
three-sided figure with three 60? intenor angles However, this defini- 
tion 1s criterially inadequate Likewise, if Putnam is right, we should 
not define a tiger as a large striped feline beast of prey, or even as a 
beast of prey which is actually large, striped, and feline these defini- 
tions miss the fact that a tiger gets to be a tiger in virtue of its genetic 
profile and its ancestry If Putnam 1s right, this definition 1s criterially 
inadequate—just like the earlier definition of an equilateral tnangle— 
and maybe this would be a good way of describing what 1s wrong with it 
Meanwhile, suppose we stipulated that 


A heagly thing 1s any thing that 1s both heavy and ugly 


This definition has the first two features on our list, extensional ade- 
quacy and criterial adequacy, since we are entitled to categorize things 
1n idiosyncratic ways and make use of those categories Our definition 
also has the third feature it 1s conjunctive But it 1s gratuitous there 
1s no obvious reason for regarding all heavy, ugly things as tokens 
of a special type of thing We can gloss our discontent about this by 
noting that this definition ıs motivationally adequate ! 

The oft-cnticized definition of knowledge as justified true belief is 
extensionally inadequate, and hence criterially inadequate. The per- 
sistent failure to repair this admirably conjunctive definition in a way 
that meets with general approval has caused some to speculate that 
knowledge 1s, after all, of no theoretical interest ? We could gloss this 
speculation as the worry that any definition of knowledge that meets the 
other three conditions will turn out to be motivationally madequate 

Our concern ın this paper is with definitions that are not conjunc- 
uve In particular, our concern 1s with definitions of things of a kind 
K which allege that there 1s a bunch of conditions, each of which 1s 


! One might argue that the definition ıs motivationally adequate because there 1s a 
good enough reason for paying attention to the question of whether or not an item 
meets the stated criterion namely, our inclusion of this definition here as an example 
We are prepared to accept this argument It suggests that it 1s very difficult to provide 
uncontroversial examples of motvationally inadequate definitions as soon as you try 
to provide one, your reader can, with some justification, cite your own purpose as 
proof of motivational adequacy 

2 See, for instance, Mark Kaplan, “It’s Not What You Know That Counts,” this JouRNAL, 
LXXXII, 7 (July 1985) 350-63 
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sufficient, but not necessary, for bestowing K-hood Definitions of this 
kind, call them “disjunctive,” are often proposed for kinds of things 
that interest us, but they usually draw fairly muted applause Many treat 
them as provisional, to be endured, rather than celebrated Surely, it 15 
thought, they do not provide all one might want from a definition 

In some cases, this lack of enthusiasm 1s clearly appropriate Sup- 
pose we stipulated that 


A parsket 1s anything which 1s either a parsnip or a basket 


Just like our definition of a heagly thing, this one 1s extensionally and 
criterially adequate But just like that conjunctive definition, this dıs- 
junctive one 1s gratuitous, as far as we can tell It is motivationally 
inadequate Hence we need not invoke its disyunctiveness in order 
to explain its inadequacy Or consider 


Spouse husband or wife 


Meeting the condition proposed in this definition ensures that one 
1s a spouse, but there 1s something more revealing that we can say 
A spouse 1s something more like a marriage partner, with. husbands 
and wives being two sorts (perhaps the only two sorts) of spouse So 
this definition 1s perhaps extensionally adequate, but it 1s not crite- 
rally adequate Again, there is a problem with it, but we can diagnose 
that problem without reference to its disyunctiveness 

In other cases, though, it is not obvious that any improvement on a 
disunctive definition 1s in the offing and it 1s also not obvious that any 
of our other three features—extensional adequacy, criterial adequacy, 
or motivational adequacy—is lacking In such a case, one might won- 
der whether the usual lack of enthusiasm for disjunctive definitions 15 
warranted In general, the question that concerns us 1s this. what 1s so 
great about conjunctiveness, or, at any rate, what 1s so mediocre about 
disyunctiveness? The other three features on our list seem like features 
you ideally want a definition to have, but why require, or prefer, con- 
juncuveness as well? Below, we consider whether there really 1s any 
special problem for disjunctive definitions We find that sometimes 
there ıs not, but sometimes there is In brief. there 1s no problem if 
we are defining something which 1s part of an everyday folk classifica- 
tion of things, but there is a problem if we are defining a theoretical 
posit In the latter case, there is frequently a good reason to expect 
that any disjunctive definition will be motivationally inadequate This 
suggests a principled way of distinguishing good from bad disjunctive 
definitions We will argue, however, that it 1s of hmited use because 
often we cannot tell whether what 1s being defined 1s posited by a folk 
taxonomy or by a fully fledged theory 
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Let us consider an area in which disunctive definitions, though 
hard to endure, are also hard to supplant Many definitions of art 
are disjunctive and although others are not, some theonsts hold that 
no other style of definition can do better? The simplest sort of dis- 
Juncüve definition proposes a complex sufficient condition for K-hood 
of the form 


Ci or Caor or Cp, 


where each of the C,’s 1s a simple condition Vladislav Tatarkiewicz's 
definition of art ıs more complicated than this 


A work of art ıs either a reproduction of things, or a construction of 
forms, or an expression of expenences such that ıt ıs capable of evoking 
delight, or emotion, or shock 


Tatarkiewicz's discussion makes ıt clear that we are supposed to read this 
as having the form 


(Cı or Cs or C3) and (C4 or Cs or Cg) 


On the face of t this ıs a conjunctive definition But each of the two com- 
plex necessary conditions for art status 1s disjunctive, each of them can be 
metn one of three distinct ways So the definition can be rewntten in a 
way which reveals its disyunctiveness, in the form 


(Cı and C4) or (C; and Cs) or (C; and Cg) or (Cg and C4) or (Cs and 
Cs) or (Cs and Cg) or (Cs and C4) or (Cs and Cs) or (Cs and Ce) 


Opponents of this sort of approach feel that artworks are being repre- 
sented here as a less unified kind than they surely are That seems like 
a problem 1f we think that art 1s a robust, well-motivated category, 
grounded in reality or ın our practice 

More comphcated still, but still fundamentally disjunctive, are clus- 
ter definitions A cluster definition presents a number of conditions 
which, ın various combinations, constitute sufficient but not necessary 
conditions for K-hood * For example, Berys Gaut gives a hst of ten 


5For instance, Robert Stecker argues that only a disjunctive definition can allow 
for the role played ın the determination of art status by intentions and by historical, 
functional, and institutional factors See Stecker’s “Is It Reasonable to Attempt to 
Define Art?” in Noel Carroll, ed , Theories of Art Today (Madison Wisconsin UP, 2000), 
pp 45-64, m particular pp 48-53 

* Tatarkiewicz, “What Is Art? The Problem of Definition Today,” British Journal of 
Aesthetics, x1, 2 (Spring 1971) 134-53, see p 150 

5 Such a definition can be rewritten as a conjunction of necessary conditions, but 
only if some of the necessary conditions are disyunctive In that case, the wornes we 
are investigating for disuncuve definitions will arise m connection with the disjunctive 
necessary conditions 
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features none of which 1s necessary for something's being art, and 
tells us that something can qualify as art by having all of them or 
by having various combinations (although not Just any combination) 
of fewer than all of them This 1s a compact way of stating a very long 
disyunction ? Again, the worry 1s that the definition merely glues dis- 
parate things together, this time 1n bundles So, the thought is, either 
1t 1$ 1nadequate as a definition of art, or else there 1s really no one 
kind of thing to be defined Again, 1s there any justification for 
such skepticism? 

Another type of disjunctive definition of K-hood presents paradigm 
instances of K-hood and then goes on to say that any item counts as a 
K so long as ıt satisfies enough of the necessary conditions for para- 
digm K-hood A paradigm chair has four legs and a back and 1s for 
sitting on, but something could count as a chair if 1t lacked four legs, 
as a swivel chair does, 1f 1t was not for sitting on, as might be the case 
with a chair that 15 a work of art, and possibly even if ıt lacked a back ” 

Yet another sort of disunctive definition 1s the recursive sort His- 
torical definitions of art are an example something 1s an artwork if 
and only if it is properly causally connected to earlier artworks, which 
1n turn are artworks because they are properly causally connected to 
still earlier artworks, and so on, until we reach a characterization of 
the earhest artworks of all At thus stage we insert a clause about what 
make these earhest artworks artworks Hence an item gets to be an 
artwork either because ıt ıs [insert here whatever you think 1s the de- 
fining characteristic of the earliest artworks], or because it 1s appro- 
priately causally connected [insert here your favored account of the 
appropriate causal connection] to the earliest artworks, or because 
1t 15 appropriately causally connected to artworks which are appropri- 
ately causally connected to the earliest artworks, and so on ° 

Before clarifying and addressing our worries about all of these sorts 
of definition, let us be clear about the notion of definition that has 


ê Berys Gaut, "The Cluster Account of Art Defended,” British Journal of Aesthetics, 
XLV, 3 (July 2005) 273-88, see pp 273-74 Gaut i fact does not take himself to be 
giving a definition of art In “Art as a Cluster Concept" (in Theones of Art Today, Carroll, 
ed, pp 25-44), Gaut claims that all definitions are conjunctive, and although he backs 
down from this in “The Cluster Account of Art Defended,” he sull maintains that only 
conjunctive and simple disjunctive accounts count as definitions This seems to be be- 
cause he thinks something can only count as a definition if it 1s grasped and indeed 
apphed by those who are distinguishing Ks from non-Ks This might be a reasonable 
constraint on a definition of a concept, but as we note below, our concern 1s the defim- 
tion of kinds of stuff 

"Paul Ziff gives this kind of definition of art im “The Task of Defining a Work of 
Art," Philosophical Review, xu, 1 (January 1953) 58-78 

* Jerry Levinson gives a recursive definition of art in “Defining Art Histoncally,” The 
British Journal of Aesthetics, x1x, $ (Summer 1979) 232~50 
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been ın play throughout By a definition, we mean a statement which 
purports to tell us what it takes for something to be a thing of a certain 
kind. It 15 things, not expressions or concepts, whose definition inter- 
ests us We could have run the discussion by talking about definitions 
of expressions, and if you hold that there can only be definitions of 
expressions, symbols, or concepts, you can certainly recast the discus- 
sion accordingly you can take it that there are symbolic representers 
of the kinds of stuff that concern us and that we are exploring what 
it takes to define such representers adequately However, this intro- 
duces distracting complications Had we gone this way, we would have 
had to address the question of whether an identity sign flanked by 
synonyms counts as a good definition and we would have had to dis- 
tinguish between definitions which stipulate a meaning for an ex- 
pression and definitions which aim to report an existing usage of 
an expression As things stand, the claims we are calling “definitions” 
all purport to specify what 1t takes for something to be a thing of some 
particular kind, where the thing ın question could be abstract, physi- 
cal or mental, real or imagined The puzzle about disjunctive defini- 
tions 1s that, at least sometimes, their mere disjunctiveness seems like 
a drawback there 1s resistance to the idea that the condition in virtue 
of which something counts as a K could truly be disyunctive Is such 
resistance warranted? 

Our answer draws on the 1dea that there are two contrasting sorts 
of reason one might have for offering definitions On the one hand, 
there are lots of kinds of stuff that we refer to or make use of 1n our 
hves It 1s part of our practice to notice certain things and to group 
them in certam ways Sometimes our ways of classifying things depend 
on their appearance, sometimes they depend on their function, 
sometimes they depend on our communuty's evolving 1deas about 
how reahty itself 1s organized. But ultimately, many of the ways we 
categorize things are due to our own or our community’s entrenched 
and evolving classificatory practices We have, for instance, a practice 
of grouping certain things together and calling them Jazz Unsurpris- 
ingly, we sometimes take an interest ın what it takes to be a thing of 
one of these practice-mandated kinds What, we might ask, 1s jazz? 
Hence, we offer definitions which are adequate to the extent that 
they satisfactorily describe the stuff picked out by the relevant com- 
munity’s relevant 1dentificatory practices To a first approximation, a 
definition of jazz ought to count something as jazz if and only if the 
community regards it as jazz 

On the other hand, there are lots of kinds of stuff that are posited 
by our systematic theories of the way reality should be taxonomized in 
order to be understood Of course, these theories are just parts of the 
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legacy of our institutions, so it might be unclear why their classifica- 
tions should be treated separately from those we have just discussed 
However, these theories and the classificatory practices they mandate 
are only of interest to us insofar as they meet scientifically acceptable 
standards for serving such scientific goals as prediction, explanation, 
theoretical unification, and comprehension of reality in reality’s own 
terms So, for instance, scientific realists assume that there are facts 
about reality that hold independently of how reality presents itself to 
us on a day-to-day basis, and it ıs those facts which the theories aim to 
capture When we say that there 1s no phlogiston or caloric, but that 
there 1s oxygen and there are genes, we are not primarily making 
clams about the ontological commitments of our social practices, 
we are, according to the realist, posiung furniture for the world Defi- 
nitions of the stuff posited by our theones are often theory-mternal, we 
define one theoretically posited kind in terms of others The realist 
would hke the relationships among the entties posited by a single 
theory to track the objective relationships among kinds of stuff which 
hold independently of the community’s ordinary identificatory prac- 
tices The realist will, in some extra-theoretic sense, regard any par- 
ticular set of theoryanternal definitions as adequate to the extent 
that they satisfactorily describe the nature of stuff that furnishes 
the world, 1n terms of conditions which are met by that stuff, inde- 
pendently of the ways in which human observers and cognizers in- 
teract with 1t? Nonrealists (instrumentalists, constructive empiricists, 
and others) make different remarks about the roles of theoretical 
posits, but typically, those roles will still be regarded as significantly 
different from the roles of institutionally mandated kinds 

Here are our two central claims Insofar as a definition of K-hood 
should track our existing identificatory practices, that definition could 
be perfectly adequate even if disjunctive, but insofar as a definition of 
K-hood should track facts about reality without being beholden to our 
pre-existing 1dentificatory practices, a conjunctive definition 1s to be 
preferred We will argue for each claim in turn ”° 

First, why 1s disyunctiveness no slight on a definition which 1s 1n- 
tended to track our identificatory practices? Elsewhere, we have 


? Whether there ever could be a set of theoryanternal definitions which are adequate 
in this sense 1s of course another matter Plausibly ıt depends on whether there are 
natural kinds which have essential properties 

"These claims and the arguments for them that follow comport well with views 
expressed by Jaegwon Kim in *Multiple Realization and the Metaphysics of Reduc- 
uon,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Lix, 1 (March 1992) 1-26, reprinted in 
Kim, Superventence and Mind (New York Cambridge, 1993), pp 309-36, see especially 
pp 322-24 
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pointed out that we should expect some of the rules we implicitly fol- 
low when classifying things as, say, Jazz or non-jazz to be “horren- 
dously complicated and gerrymandered” 


[O]ur informal, everyday classificatory practices evolve over time in re- 
sponse to changing circumstances and are not subject to careful review 
by the philosophy department or the Crown Law Office The question of 
whether to include a particular musical [work or] event among the Jazz 
may well depend on vagaries what were the journalists working for 
Downbeat magazine most interested 1n during the late '50s? What kinds 
of music did most of the jazz players from the '30s move on to when 
the big bands disbanded? Perhaps the best definition of — jazz will be 
a motley disunction of conditions ” 


We suspect that ıt will be either a long disjunction of conditions, each 
of which identifies a distinct genre (like swing, or bop), or else a clus- 
ter definition built out of conditions which each identify a musical 
or contextual property (like blue notes, or the influence of Miles 
Davis) ? Strictly speaking, we are here defining the kind of thing that 
1s determined by the concept of jazz that operates in the community 
at the moment In 1950, before the advent and exclusion of rock ‘n’ 
roll and before the inclusion of hard bop and some of the mambo, 
the community’s concept of jazz was different and covered a much 
less diverse range of stuff Who knows what new sorts of stuff will 
count among the jazz fifty years from now? The crucial point 1s that 
our classificatory habits often develop in the wild in the community 
and are subject to sundry pressures, amongst which taxonomic coher- 
ence probably exerts comparatively little pressure (In much the same 
way, spoken French changes haphazardly with little regard to the 
regulating protests of the Academe Francaise) Hence, ın the case 
of jazz (and sport and religion and much else), there are likely to 
be no unifying commonalities and we must characterize the kinds in 
question by identifying all the different sufficient conditions and 
gluing them together 

However, this verdict does not apply to all institutionally mandated 
kinds Disjunctive definitions of chairs, letterboxes, beds, toothpicks, 
and mental states are almost certamly criterially inadequate, ın each 


! Justine Kingsbury and Jonathan McKeown-Green, "Jackson's Armchair The Only 
Chair in Town?" m David Braddon-Mitchell and Robert Nola, eds , Conceptual Analysis 
and Philosophical Naturalism (Cambridge MIT, 2009), pp 159-82, see p 165 

"There will be plenty of contested material (lıke smooth Jazz) about whose status 
the community disagrees and plenty of borderline material (like much of Chick 
Corea's chamber music) which everybody should agree 1s only sort of jazz A perfect 
definition of Jazz, or of any relevantly similar institutionally-mandated kind, would 
reflect these sorts of phenomena 
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case a more unified account 1s available which picks out the condition 
in virtue of which the things 1n question count as things of the kind 
1n question To be preferred im such cases are definitions in terms of 
some function which they perform, or are designed to perform, or are 
well adapted to performing, or once performed when things of that 
kind first came on the scene (With enough hedging, surely we can 
accommodate Robert Rauschenberg’s bed, toothpicks with sausages 
on them, and what David Lewis calls “mad pain "?) Even if there 
were only a small number of ways to make chairs, 1t would probably 
be better to define chairhood with reference to some functional role 
than 1t would be to build a disjunctive definition from an exhaustive 
list of sufficient conditions Even so, we think that ın some cases— 
and jazz 1s probably one—a disjunctive definition will be adequate 
One might object that a disjunctive definition which ıs intended 
to report the deliverances of our identificatory practices can always 
be bettered by a definition in terms of some function which things 
of the kind to be defined serve or could serve, or 1n terms of some 
distinctive way ın which certain members of the community treat or 
respond to things of that kind We will explore only one version of this 
objection, but we think that the morals we draw can be generalized 
According to this version of the objection, one should always aim 
for response-dependent rather than disjunctive definitions One can, 
for instance, define Jazz by saying that something 1s an instance of jazz 
if and only if suitable subjects under suitable circumstances would 
respond 1n a certain way (the jazzy way) to that something Response- 
dependence already pays its way, 1t 15 a promising approach to under- 
standing the so-called secondary qualities, and perhaps morality So 
the fact that notions like the suitability of a subject or of a circum- 
stance need to be fleshed out in order to make response-dependence 
fly 1s not really a problem Better it ıs a problem that needs to be 
solved anyway The same goes for the worry that the jazzy response 
1s woefully underspecified, so that the definition looks unpleasantly 
circular Our objector urges that once these imperfections are 1roned 
out, a response-dependent definition of jazz reports our identificatory 
practices far more accurately than any disjunctive definition can, 
since those practices are tied up with the way members of the community 
respond to samples of jazz This m turn means that a response- 


13 Lewis, “Mad Pain and Martian Pam,” in Ned Block, ed , Readings in the Philosophy of 
Psychology Volume 1 (Cambndge Harvard, 1980), pp 216-22 Lewis assumes a function- 
alist story about quaha and, for the sake of exposition, supposes that the pain-role 1s 
typically realized 1n human beings by the firing of c-fibers Mad pain 1s what you have 
if, atypically, c-fibers firing ın your brain do not realize the pain role when the fibres 
fire, you do not get pain sensations, something else happens to you 
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dependent definition ıs more likely to be criterially adequate Ult- 
mately, things count as jazz in virtue of the fact that we count them 
as Jazz 

We are not persuaded that response-dependence creates problems 
for our central clams We have three reasons First, one must respect 
the distinction between a kind of stuff and our concept of that kind 
of stuff The most illuminating account of our concept of jazz might 
well be response-dependent Such an account may well do the best 
job possible of describing the contents of our thoughts about this 
kind of thing or the properties of things of that kind that are 
deemed salient by the relevant community But if we are interested 
in describing Jazz itself, the disjunctive definition might do at least as 
good a Job A response-dependence approach to the concept of Jazz 
yields the result that a thing counts as a sample of Jazz if and only if 
a particular sort of subject in a particular sort of circumstance re- 
sponds to it 1n a particular sort of way An account of what it 1s for 
something to be jazz, however, tells us what Jazz itself ıs like. As ıt hap- 
pens, we only regard all the jazz as being the same sort of stuff be- 
cause of our practices, but that does not mean that the facts which 
make it Jazz—the kind of stuff ıt 1s—are facts about our practices 
True, instances of Jazz have certain features in virtue of which beings 
like us respond to it ın a certain way, and this ıs why we lump ıt all 
together But if the story we told earlier 1s mght, this causal power 
that samples of jazz possess 1s had by certain stuff because that stuff 
1s either swing, or bop, and so on, or because it satisfies some com- 
bination of conditions like prominence of blue notes, heavy Miles 
Davis influence, and so on Hence, if asked what jazz 1s, someone 
who takes the question seriously and truly understands the situation 
will reply by offering some approximation to such a definition “ 

Here ıs a second reason for holding out against the response- 
dependence objection Although we do not rule out the possibility 
that there are adequate response-dependent definitions of certain 
kinds of stuff, as well as of concepts of certain kinds of stuff, there 
are kinds for which no adequate response-dependent definition, or 
anything like one, 1s available Jazz ıs one such kind There 1s surely 


¥ Similarly, a response-dependent account of our concept of red (or any other color) 
1s compatible with a primary quality view about the property red (or any other color) 
One can characterize our concept of red by saying that something 1s red if and only if 
ıt would appear to be red to any suitably-situated, suitably-endowed subject and one 
can also hold that a thing gets to be red if and only if it exhibits the right reflectance 
profile How similar this color case is to the case of jazz depends on whether the colors 
are institutionally-mandated kinds and that is a controversial issue which we touch on 
briefly at the end of the paper 
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no distinctive function or human response peculiar to all and only the 
Jazz, ın terms of which a critenally adequate definition of Jazz itself 
can be framed We may grant that suitable subjects under suitable cir- 
cumstances characteristically respond to instances of Jazz by regarding 
them as Jazz, by searching for 1nformation about them on websites 
devoted to jazz and so on However, this does not give us a criterion 
in virtue of which the stuff responded to in this way gets to be the Jazz 
On the contrary, as noted in the last paragraph, the fact that the stuff 
in question ıs Jazz causes the response 

Here ıs our final reply to the response-dependence objection Even 
if there ıs an adequate response-dependent definition of some institu- 
tionally mandated kind of stuff, this does not mean that every disyunc- 
tive definition of that kind of stuff 1s criterially inadequate and it 
certainly does not mean that, whenever we have a disunctive defini- 
tion of some institutionally mandated kind, ıt would be better to have 
a response-dependent definition of ıt Our claim is that disjunctive 
definitions of such kinds are sometimes adequate and that in some 
cases, they will prove at least as good as any response-dependent, 
functional, or similar sort of rival 

Consistent with this claim, there will sometimes be disagreement 
about whether a particular institutionally-mandated kind can be defined 
disjunctively Consider the following disjunctive definition of Jade 


Jade anything which 1s either jadeite or nephrite 


If one wants to define jade 1n terms of stable, well-understood types 
of stuff which can be identified or described without presupposing 
descriptions of jade, and if one 1s convinced that nothing other than 
Jadeite and nephnte counts as jade, one might well rest content with 
this definition However, this might be the wrong picture The folk, 
both ancient and modern, may well regard any substance as jade 1f ıt 
is hard, carvable, green stone—or if the appropriate experts regard it 
as such There may or may not be other substances with the relevant 
profile, but to hold that only jadeite and nephrite qualify as jade might 
be to miss the feature that 1s tracked by the folk practice The mere 
possibility that there could be some other substance which, without 
error or a change in the folk concept, would be regarded as jade if 
it were discovered, suggests that a response-dependent or functional 
definition of Jade should be favored and that a disunctive one would 
be criterially inadequate. So we should regard Jade as a case where it 15 
controversial whether a disjunctive definition 1s adequate 

Typically, of course, squeamishness about the disjunctive definition of 
jade stems, not from the lure of response-dependence or the thought 
that jade might be a functional kind, but from the suspicion that our 
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practice of lumping all the jade together 1s an embarrassment Jade is 
not, as they say, a natural kind Philosophers who discuss this definition 
usually do so in order to illustrate the gulf that can open up between 
our identificatory practices and the way the world 1s organized inde- 
pendently of those practices Clearly this ıs a worry, not about the defi- 
nition, but about the positing of jade If a disyunctive definition of Jade 
1s the best we can come up with, runs the thought, then so much the 
worse for any theory that posits jade The response to this thought 1s, of 
course, that jade ıs here to stay, if you regard ıt as a practice-mandated 
kind rather than the posit of a theory which aims to carve reality at any 
Joints that reality might have However, this squeamishness regarding 
the disyunctive definition of Jade would in fact be justified if Jade were 
a theoretically posited kind Or so we argue now 

Why, when K 1s a kind posited by some theory which aims to track 
reality without deference to our identificatory practices, 1s 1t reason- 
able, all things being equal, to seek a conjunctive definition of K-hood 
and to distrust a disjunctive one? 

Suppose you propound a systematic account of some part of reality, 
in terms of objects, properties, kinds, and laws which are not mere 
projections of existing human identrificatory practices Whether your 
topic ıs mathematical objects, subatomic parücles, geological forma- 
tons, or the musical instruments of the world, you will probably try 
to posit kinds of stuff in such a way that every instance of one of your 
kinds exhibits the same sorts of theory-relevant behavior as every 
other instance of that kind Individual electrons can differ from one 
another in various ways, but 1f you posit electrons, this 1s probably be- 
cause, 1n a class of cases and bunch of respects that matter for your 
project, one electron 1s much like any other ıt plays the same sort of 
causal role, has the same intrinsic properties and dispositions, as any 
other, its presence 1n a system generates the same sorts of conse- 
quences as would the presence of any other electron in that system, 
or ın any relevantly similar system 

A conjunctive definition of K-hood tells us that any thing which 
meets all of the proposed necessary conditions 1s a K and that noth- 
ing else 1s a K. Presumably each necessary condition corresponds to a 
theoretically interesting property, so the definition tells us that the Ks 
Just are the things which share a certain bunch of properties that 
matter to the project in hand The fact that these properties are 
shared by all the Ks means that all the Ks exhibit interesting similari- 
ties in disposition, role, or behavior In short, our conyunctive defini- 
tion tells us that the Ks are a bunch of things which are all much the 
same as one another in a number of specified, interesting ways Typi- 
cally, this 1s just what we want from a theoretical posit 
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On the other hand, a disyunctive definition of K-hood tells us that 
there 1s more than one condition which suffices to make something 
a Kand that anything which meets any one of these conditions 1s a K. 
Presumably each sufficient condition corresponds to a theoretically 
interesting property, so the definition tells us that any thing which 
has one of these important properties ıs a K. Without further infor- 
mation, such a definition tells us nothing about the interesting sımı- 
larities of behavior, role, or disposition that we can expect from an 
arbitrary assortment of Ks So the definition does not give us the clue 
that the conjunctive definition gives us about why ıt ıs of theoretical 
utility to throw all the Ks into one basket Maybe such a clue 1s hiding 
elsewhere 1n the theory, perhaps we know enough about all of the 
diverse sufficient conditions for K-hood to draw conclusions about 
similarities among the Ks and hence to justify our decision to include 
K-hood ın our taxonomy But, on the face of ıt, a conjunctive defin 
tion does a better job of giving us something we typically want from a 
theoretical posit a story about the interesung similarities that mot- 
vate the decision to include K-hood in our taxonomy 

As noted, though, this assumes that each of the necessary condi- 
tions included m the conjunctive definition corresponds to a theoret- 
ically interesting property whose presence constitutes the satisfaction 
of the condition A necessary condition whose satisfaction 1s consti- 
tuted by the absence of a theoretically interesting property detracts 
from the motivational adequacy of a conjunctive definition of a theo- 
retically posited kind Defining a scalene triangle as a triangle which 
1s not equilateral and not isosceles invites puzzlement Why lump 
together, for theoretical purposes, all the triangles which fail to sat- 
isfy two theoretically interesting conditions? What, in and of itself, 
1s theoretically unteresting about doing that? If that is the best we 
can do, we might just as well have a disjunctive definition 

Some types of disjunctive definition do a better job of telling 
us about similarities among kindmates than others do cluster defini- 
tions can perform almost as well as conjunctive ones The sufficient 
conditions that constitute the disjunction in a cluster definition are 
themselves conjunctions of simpler conditions Achieving K-hood by 
meeting one sufficient condition might be a lot like achieving K-hood 
by meeting some other sufficient condition, if both of them have most 
of the same simpler conditions as conjuncts Thus, different paths to 
K-hood might yet bestow similar sets of interesting properties on a 
thing and this can be read off the cluster definition Even so, disyunc- 
tive definitions of theoretically posited kinds are, in general, less likely 
to be motivationally adequate than conjunctive ones, because they are 
less informative about similarities among kindmates This is why 
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squeamishness about the disunctve definition of Jade would be war- 
ranted if jade were regarded, not as a practice-mandated kind, but 
as a theoretically posited kind 

We now consider a couple of possible worries about our claim that 
for theoretical posits, conjunctive definitions are preferable to dis- 
Junctive ones The first is that the conjunctiveness of a definition 
1s a mere artifact of grammar, and so should not make any real dif- 
ference to how good the definition 1s Why would a truth-functional 
equivalent of a good conjunctive definition be any less good than that 
conjunctive definition? 

Here is a conjunctive definition that ıs extensionally, criterially, and 
motivationally adequate 


Something 1s a square if and only if it 1s a rectangle and its sides are of 
equal length 


Vx(Sx Zap (Rx & Ex)) 
That definition 1s truth-functionally equivalent to the inelegant 


Something ıs a square if and only if it 1s not the case that either itis nota 
rectangle or ıt does not have sides of equal length 


Vx(Sx &y ~(~Rx v ~Ex)) 


The latter definition 1s extensionally adequate, and maybe it 1s also 
criterially and motivationally adequate, since it picks out the very fea- 
ture that ıs picked out by the conjunctive definition, albeit somewhat 
obliquely Note, however, that the melegant definition 1s m the form 
of a negation and thus 1s not a disjunctive definition Crucially for our 
purposes, a conjunctive definition, constructed appropriately from 
theoretically teresting necessary conditions, cannot be transformed 
into a disjunctive definition by invoking only logical equivalences ”* 

The second worry 1s that although we have argued that conjunctive- 
ness 1s a plus when you are defining theoretical posits, sometimes ıt 
seems as though you can have too many conjuncts We tend to be wary 
of definitions ın which a very large number of necessary conditions 
are deemed jointly sufficient If you were told that you have a case 
of knowledge when and only when you have a belief which 1s justified, 
true, antecedently plausible, counterfactually resilient, testable, and 
formed by a reliable process, the very length of this definition might 
caution you against it Is such caution justified? 


P Neither can one turn an adequate and otherwise conjunctive definition into an 
adequate disjunctive one by dışjomıng it with a gratuitous disjunct, since the resulting 
disjunctive definition would be cntenally inadequate 
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Well, if the most succinct conjunctive definition available for a kind 
K cites a fairly large number of disparate necessary conditions, 1t may 
not be obvious why we would be interested ın the cases ın which all of 
them are satisfied Unless there 1s some theoretically sanctioned rela- 
tionship among all the necessary conditions, one might suspect that 
the cases where they all happen to be satisfied are of httle theoretical 
significance Furthermore, one might question the hneage of the 
definition One might suspect, quite reasonably in the case of this 
definition of knowledge, that earlier definitions were deemed exten- 
sionally inadequate, repaired by the addition of an extra necessary 
condition or two, still found wantng, modified again, and so on As 
we have said elsewhere, “It ıs well known that attempts to capture the 
rules we implicitly follow when we attribute knowledge to somebody, 
meaning to an utterer or causation to a sequence of events have run 
out of steam because they have failed to produce satisfactory analy- 
ses The definitions that typified these projects appeared more 
and more unnatural as time passed and the counterexamples kept on 
a-comin’ We can argue by induction that there 1s no point in pursuing 
these projects any further,” either because extensional adequacy seems 
as remote as ever, or because the sequence of failures suggests that the 
kinds of necessary conditions that the definers have focused on are not 
ones from which one can fashion a conjunctive sufficient condition— 
we are looking in the wrong place (op cit, pp 163-64) 

We have, at any rate, defended our two central claims Disyunctive 
definitions are appropriate and to be expected when what ıs being 
defined is a practice-mandated kind, because our identificatory prac- 
tices and hence our taxonomic choices evolve in an unruly, haphazard 
manner Conjunctive definitions are typically to be preferred when 
what 1s being defined 1s a theoretically posited kind, because here we 
typically require underlying practiceandependent similarities between 
kindmates to justify our ways of classifying things into kinds 

These findings may facilitate informed judgments about the ade- 
quacy of particular definitions Here ıs a conjunctive definition 


Jazz syncopated music of early twentieth century, Afncan-Amenican origin 


Even a nonaficionado can immediately surmise that it is likely to be 
extensionally inadequate Jazz 1s a practice-mandated kind The evolu- 
tion of the determining 1dentificatory practice 1s probably messy and 
unhkely to be capturable so elegantly This definition might serve as 
a gateway definiton—as a first step in familiarizing a newcomer with 
the boundaries of Jazz—but its form alone suggests that ıt includes, 
or excludes, too much from the extension to count as adequate Some- 
thing disjunctive ıs almost bound to be better 
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Meanwhile, suppose you are confronted with lots of data and an 
argument suggesting that, say, your cognitive ability, or your capacity 
to acquire a first language quickly, 1s largely innate in the way that eye 
color is And suppose your discussion of this argument 1s meant to 
be mformed by the following disjunctive definition 


A trait or process 1s innate Just 1f either (1) there 1s some learning device 
tailored to a specific domain which accounts for its presence, or (2) no 
psychological story 1s available about how it was acquired "ê 


In this situation, 1t would be reasonable for you to infer that this 
definition of innateness 1s motivationally inadequate, because mystery 
remains about why one would bother regarding the traits and pro- 
cesses which satisfy 1t as belonging to the same theoretically inter- 
esting category Unless this definition can be bettered, innateness 1s 
surely not a theoretically useful posit 

Despite this important policing role, our findings about the worth 
of disjunctive definitions have fairly limited utility It would be nice if 
we could ask, given any disjunctive definition, whether ıt defines a 
practice-mandated kind or a theoretically posited kind and, equipped 
with the answer to that question, proceed to pass tentative judg- 
ment on its viability Unfortunately in many cases 1t 1s not obvious 
whether we are dealing with a practice-mandated kind or a theoreti- 
cally posited kind, or both We end by supplying two examples of prob- 
lem cases 

First, consider the kinds of stuff that are typically wheeled on as 
illustrations of natural kinds water, gold, tigers, and other cats On 
the one hand, these have much 1n common with jade and jazz The 
classificatory behaviors which render them salient are part of our 
ordinary 1dentificatory practices and are not especially scientific We 
parrot, “water 1s H2O”, still, 1t 15 no surprise that much of the stuff that 
we happily classify as water contains molecules of other substances 
and that the macroscopic properties (flow, conductivity, and so on) 
which enable us to identify water are not straightforwardly properties 
of H2O molecules themselves, but partially extrinsic properties which 
depend for their manifestation on the environmental context As 
noted earher, folk classificatory systems evolve haphazardly, so per- 
haps it 15 just plain fortuitous that we do not treat fool’s gold as gold, 
in much the same way that ıt ıs fortuitous that we do not include ska 
among the jazz And who knows If all the cats turned out to be robots, 


This definition draws on analyses of innateness by Fiona Cowie, but she 1s not to 
be held responsible for the use to which we are putting them See her What's Within? 
Natrvism Reconsidered (New York Oxford, 1999) 
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maybe we would still regard them as cats—and maybe, just maybe, 
this would make them cats 

On the other hand, this last conjecture will sound to some like fin- 
gernails on the blackboard and that, according to some commenta- 
tors, ıs because the 1dentificatory practices which have led the folk to 
believe in water, gold, and cats are to some extent committed to the 
claim that waterhood, goldhood, and cathood are natural categories 
Those who run this line think that water 1s a natural kind, as a matter of 
folk taxonomy the folk are quite happy to defer to the chemusts and, 1f 
necessary, to revise their official view about what counts as a paradigm 
instance of water to bring 1t into line with the latest chemistry 

If the most extensionally adequate definition of water we can find 
turns out to be disunctive, some may say “Well, water 1s just a practice- 
mandated kind, so what else would you expect?” Others might counter 
“Yes, water 1s practice-mandated, but the relevant practice requires that 
nothing can be a sample of water unless ıt 1s a sample of some theoreti- 
cally posited kind Sure, the criteria ın virtue of which it gets to be a 
sample of water had better be pretty close to the ones the folk use, but 
they need not be identical Since the folk practice authorizes us to 
regard water as a theoretically posited kind, we should hold out hope 
for a conjunctive definition of water” 

This, of course, ıs like the debate that we earlier envisaged about 
the disjunctive definition of jade Jade ıs a far less controversial case, 
however, since nobody thinks 1t 1s a natural kind A more contentious 
analogue of the water debate could flair up among those who accept a 
“primary qualities” account of the colors Again, a disjunctive defini- 
tion of, say, the red stuff will satisfy some, but perhaps not those who 
hold that the practice of distinguishing the colors includes a commit- 
ment to the idea that each color 1s identified with a single natural 
property of physical objects 

Our other example of a kind of stuff over which arguments about 
the viability of disjunctive definitions are bound to continue 1s art Art 
1s seldom paraded as an example of a natural kind, but it raises the 
same sorts of issues as water does On the one hand, some fans of an 
institutional definition of art and some fans of a recursive, historical- 
intentional definition of art suggest that something gets to be art 
because we have practices of creating and regarding certain things 
in certain ways and a body of concepts arising out of, or helping to 
articulate, these practices " End of story—though the story about 


George Dickie gives an institutional definition of art in. Art and the Aesthetic An In- 
stitutional Analysis (Ithaca Cornell, 1974) Levinson gives a historical definition of art in 
“Defining Art Historically" The Brush Journal of Aesthetics, xix, 3 (Summer 1979) 232-50 
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the practices themselves and about the resulting “art-world” 1s rich 
and complex 

On the other hand, those who proffer functionalist definitions of 
art or definitions which accord a central role 1n the determination 
of arthood to the potential for certam kinds of perceptual or cognitive 
response suggest that our art-making and art-regarding practices do 
or should track something objective ' Those who run this sort of 
line think that when an informed observer regards one item but 
not some other item as an artwork, her reasons for this verdict depend 
for their plausibility on practice-independent facts about the constitu- 
tion of the works and our interactions with them (The debate be- 
tween legal positivists and natural lawyers has much 1n common 
with this debate about the nature of art ) 

Whether this distinction between practice-dependent and practice- 
independent underpinnings for art even makes sense 1s part of the 
ensuing debate, but certainly, those ın the former camp are more 
likely than those in the latter to allow that a disyunctive defimition 
of art might be the best we can hope for 

Because of water, art, and other cases which apparently problem- 
atize the boundary between practice-mandated and theoretically 
posited kinds, there will doubtless continue to be disagreements 
about the credentials of disjunctive definitions Even so, we think we 
have gone some way towards offering a reasonable justification for the 
ongoing debates and some apparatus for formulating the issues 

JUSTINE KINGSBURY 
JONATHAN MCKEOWN-GREEN 
University of Waikato 
University of Auckland 


P See for example Monroe Beardsley’s “Redefining Art,” ın Michael Wreen and 
Donald Callen, eds, The Aesthetic Pot of View Selected Essays (Ithaca Cornell, 1982), 
pp 298-315 
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CAUSE AND NORM* 


uch of the philosophical hterature on causation has focused 

on the concept of “actual” causation, sometimes called “to- 

ken" causation In particular, 1t 15 this notion of actual cau- 
sation that many philosophical theories of causation have attempted 
to capture ' In thus paper, we address the question What purpose does 
this concept serve? As we shall see in the next section, one does not 
need this concept for purposes of prediction or rational deliberation 
What then could its purpose be? We will argue that one can gain an 
important clue here by looking at the ways in which causal judgments 
are shaped by people's understanding of norms 


"We would hike to thank Nancy Cartwnght, Clark Glymour, Alison Gopnik, Dennis 
Hilton, Christoph Hoerl, David Lagnado, Tania Lombrozo, David Mandel, Laurie Paul, 
Jonathan Schaffer, Jum Woodward, Gideon Yaffe, and audience members at the McDonnell 
workshop on Causal and Moral Cognition (California Institute of Technology), the Unt- 
versity of Southern California, the workshop on the Origins and Functions of Causal 
Thinking IV (Venice, Italy), Rutgers University, the Society for Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy (Toronto), the Workshop on Causal and Counterfactual Understanding (University 
of Warwick), and the Workshop on Counterfactuals (Erasmus University, Rotterdam) 

'To name Just a few Donald Davidson, “Causal Relations,” in Essays on Actions and 
Events (New York Oxford, 1980), pp 149-62, Phil Dowe, Physical Causation (New York 
Cambndge, 2000), Ellery Eells, Probabeltstec Causality (New York Cambridge, 1991), 
chapter 6, Joseph Halpern and Judea Pearl, “Causes and Explanations A Structural- 
model Approach—Part I Causes," British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, Lv1 (2005) 
843-87, Christopher Hitchcock, “The Intransitwvity of Causation Revealed in Equations 
and Graphs,” this JOURNAL, xcvut, 6 (June 2001) 273-99, “Prevention, Preemption, and 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason,” Philosophical Revu, cxvi (2007) 495—532, David K. 
Lewis, “Causation,” this JOURNAL, Lxx, 17 (October 11, 1973) 556-67, reprinted with 
postscripts in Philosophical Papers, Volume II (New York Oxford, 1986), pp 159—218, “Cau- 
sation as Influence,” this JOURNAL, XCVII, 4 (April 2000) 182-97, Pearl, Causality Models, 
Reasoning, and Inference (New York Cambridge, 2000), chapter 10, Michael Tooley, Causa- 
tion A Realist Approach (New York Oxford, 1987), James Woodward, Making Things Hap- 
pen (New York Oxford, 2003), chapter 2, Stephen Yablo, “De Facto Dependence,” this 
JOURNAL, XCIX, 3 (March 2002) 130-48 See also the many essays in John Collins, Ned 
Hall, and LA Paul, eds Causation and Counterfactuals (Cambridge MIT, 2004), and 
Dowe and Paul Noordhof, eds , Cause and Chance (New York Routledge, 2004) 
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Figure 1 


I THE PROBLEM 


We may illustrate the concept of actual causation with a simple example 


Assassin and Backup set off on a mission to poison Victim Assassin puts 
poison in Victim's drink Backup stands at the ready, if Assassin hadn't 
poisoned the drink, Backup would have Both poisons are lethal Victim 
drinks the poison and dies 


This is an example of causal preemption Assassin’s action causes Victim’s 
death, and also preempts Backup’s action, which would have caused the 
death 1f Assassin had notacted Cases of causal preemption have received a 
lot of attention, since they provide problems for both regularity and coun- 
terfactual theones of causation Backup’s presence, plus his willingness to 
use the poison, together with the composition of the poison, Victim’s 
thirst, and other factors, are nomically sufficient for Victm’s death without 
the need to mention Assassin, nonetheless, Backup 1s not a cause of Vic- 
tim's death And Victim's death would have occurred even if Assassin had 
not acted, nonetheless, Assassin’s action 1s a cause of Victim’s death 

Our little story has a causal structure, which can be represented ab- 
stractly using a neuron diagram (figure 1) or a system of structural 
equations as follows 


AS =1 
BS = 1 
AP = AS 
BP = BS & ~AP 
PD = AP V BP 
VD = PD 


(Where AS represents ‘Assassin sets off’, BS ‘Backup sets off’, AP 'As- 
sassin poisons the drink’, BP ‘Backup poisons the drink’, PD “The drink 
1s poisoned’, and VD ‘Victim dies’ ) These representations tell us how 
each event in the story depends upon the other events 1n the story For 
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example, they tell us that Backup would have poisoned the drink just 
1n case he set off and Assassin had not poisoned the drink Note that 
there 1s nothing inherently general or universal about the causal 
structure For example, the last equation only tells us that 1n this par- 
ticular case, Victum would have died if his drink had been poisoned 
and would not have died if 1t had not been poisoned It does not 
say that poisonings always, or even typically, cause deaths? 

Over and above this causal structure, however, we have the Judg- 
ment that Assassin's actions actually caused Victim to die, while Backup’s 
actions did not This 1s a judgment about actual causation We wish to 
ask what the purpose of such a judgment is In particular, why don’t we 
make do with just the causal structure? After all, the causal structure 
suffices to allow us to make predictions about what will happen, given 
any combination of the relevant causal antecedents The causal struc- 
ture allows us to infer what would happen if we were to interfere with 
the system to disrupt the causal relationships in various ways And the 
causal structure allows us to answer any counterfactual questions about 
how things might have gone differently What more could we want 
from knowledge of causation? 

We may approach this problem from a slightly different direction 
There have been a number of attempts to extend the counterfactual 
theory of causation to accommodate cases of causal preemption 
One promising line, realized 1n somewhat different ways by David 
Lewis,’ Joseph Halpern and Judea Pearl,’ Ned Hall, and Christopher 
Hitchcock,’ 1s to identify causation not with counterfactual dependence 
in the actual situation, but rather with counterfactual dependence in 
a certain kind of “normalized” version of the actual situation This 
normalized situation 1s reached by replacing abnormal features of 
the actual situation with more normal alternatives Thus in our little 
causal story, while Vicam's death does not counterfactually depend 
upon Assassin's action in the actual situation described, 1t would de- 
pend upon Assassin's action 1n the normalized version of the situation 
where Backup 1s not present This is a rough sketch only, the details 
need not detain us The question that arises ıs What purpose can be 
served by a concept that has these contours? What purpose can be 


? See Hitchcock, “Three Concepts of Causation,” Philosophy Compass, 11 (2007) 508— 
16 (http //www blackwell-synergy com/toc/phco/2/3), and “Prevention, Preemption, 
and the Principle of Sufficient Reason,” for further discussion of this pomt 

3 Lewis, Postscript E to “Causation,” in his Philosophical Papers Volume Il, pp 193-213 

* Halpern and Pearl, “Causes and Explanations " 

5 Hall, “Structural Equations and Causation,” Philosophical Studies, cxxx (2007) 
109-36 

* Hitchcock, “Prevention, Preemption, and the Principle of Sufficient Reason ” 
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served by identifying factors that would have made a difference, not in 
the actual situation, but in a modified version of the actual situation? 


II SOLUTION SKETCH 


Before we begin examining the purpose of the concept of actual cau- 
sation, ıt might be helpful to consider one popular view about the pur- 
pose of the concept of causal structure Several authors have 
championed the view that the purpose of understanding causal struc- 
ture 1s to predict the outcomes of interventions” In particular, ıt has 
been suggested that the key difference between knowing causal struc- 
ture and merely knowing facts about correlations is that the former 
type of knowledge can enable people to predict the outcomes of 1n- 
tervention ın a way that the latter cannot 

To see the distinctive role of the concept of causation here, con- 
sider what might happen if you discovered a correlation whereby peo- 
ple who are beaten as children tend to be more violent as adults Just by 
knowing that correlation, you could predict that a child who was beaten 
would be more likely to later become violent Why then would you 
want to know whether there was truly a causal relationship between 
being beaten and becoming violent? The 1dea we will be drawing 
on here 1s that this information about causation proves useful when 
one's goal 1s not only to predict the results of subsequent observations 
but also to actively intervene in the world Hence, in this example, the 
important thing about knowing whether there was a causal relationship 
here would be that this sort of knowledge would allow you to determine 
whether you could prevent people from becoming violent in adult- 
hood by intervening to prevent them from being beaten as children 

Our aim here 1s to construct an account that extends this basic in- 
sight, showing how people's concept of actual causation enables them 
to design effective interventions In particular, we argue that informa- 
tion that has nothing to do with causal structure can sometimes prove 
helpful m determining which intervention would be most suitable and 
that people are actually making use of this information in deciding 
which factors to denominate as “causes” In general, while causal struc- 
ture identifies all of the factors that could be manipulated (either singly 
or in combination) to effect a change ın the outcome, the actual causes 
are the factors that should be manipulated 

For a simple example, consider a student who has just gotten an F on 
a test and ıs wondenng how this outcome might have been avoided At 


"For example, Nancy Cartwright, “Causal Laws and Effective Strategies," Noûs, X111 
(1979) 419-37, Woodward, Makeng Things Happen 
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least 1n theory, she might consider all sorts of different possibilities 
“I would not have gotten an F if the teacher had been eaten by a lion” 
“I would not have gotten an F if the Earth's gravitational pull had sud- 
denly decreased ” “I would not have gotten an F if I had had less to 
drink the night before the test” Yet although all of these different 
counterfactuals might be correct, she 1s only likely to entertain one 
of these, and only one of them actually points toward a suitable target 
of intervention She should not be wasting her time thinking about the 
possibility of avoiding a bad grade by introducing lions or decreasing 
the Earth's gravitational pull The thing to focus on here 1s the possi- 
bihty of getting a better grade by drinking less 

It ıs in addressing problems like this one, we think, that the concept 
of actual causation really earns its keep Information about causal struc- 
ture entails many different counterfactuals about how a given outcome 
might have been avoided But people's judgments of actual causation 
do something more They select, from amongst all of these different 
counterfactuals, a chosen few that might actually be worth considering 
In short, the concept of actual causation enables us to pick out appro- 
prate targets for intervention * 

At this point, it might be helpful to clarify the status of the clam we 
are making We certainly are not saying that people’s ordinary critena 
for actual causation include something like “Pick out the factor that 
would be the most appropriate target for intervention " Nor are we 
claiming to offer anything like an analysis of actual causation Rather, 
the significance of questions about targets of intervention only arises 
when we ask a further justificatory question Even if we were able to 
develop a perfect set of criteria for actual causation, there would still 
be a further question, namely, Why deploy a concept with gust these critena? 
It is here that the notion of identifying suitable targets of intervention 
plays a role We will argue that there truly 1s something of value about 
the criteria people ordinarily use, and the claim will be that this value 
comes from the fact that people's ordinary criteria tend to pick out 
factors that would genuinely be suitable targets of intervention 

The basic strategy we find here ıs much like the one at work im nter- 
ventionist theories of causal structure As we saw above, the motivating 


* Our account has affinities with the proposal—championed by Guido Calabresi in 
The Costs of Acadents (New Haven Yale, 1970) —that the agent who caused some harm- 
ful outcome 1s the one who could have avoided the outcome with the least cost Under 
this concept of causation, it 1s argued, the practice of holding those who cause bad out- 
comes responsible for those outcomes will maximize social utility, those who can avoid 
bad outcomes most cheaply will be provided with an incentive for paying those costs, 
and m this way, the cost to the society as a whole 1s minimized. As we shall see in sec- 
tion IX below, however, our evaluative criteria have nothing to do with economic cost 
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idea behind these accounts ıs that causal relationships, ın contrast with 
spurious correlations, for example, can support our interventions But 
this idea, by itself, 15 clearly inadequate as an analysis of the distinction 
between causal relationships and mere correlations For example, there 
can be causal relationships 1n astrophysics, where human intervention 
1s 1mpossible ın practice or even ın principle The actual criteria for cau- 
sation do not themselves make any reference to agents trying to achieve 
goals, instead, they are framed ın terms of certam technical concepts 
which need not detain us here? But then one can still ask why 1t might 
make sense to employ a concept with these particular critena Here the 
suggestion 1s that these criteria make sense because they generally 
enable us to pick out factors that we can manipulate 1n order to achieve 
particular goals The appeal to agency 1s not part of the analysis of 
causation, but rather helps to explain why we put so much stock in 
causal knowledge 

Our approach here has the same basic structure First we point to 
some surprising features of the actual criteria governing ascriptions of 
causation Then we suggest that these criteria actually make sense if 
one assumes that causal ascriptions serve a particular kind of purpose 
ın our lives It ıs only at this second level that we invoke the idea of 
identifying suitable targets for intervention 


III CAUSAL SELECTION 


It has long been recognized that ordinary causal judgments make use 
of information that goes beyond anything that might be included in 
causal structure People seem to rely on extra-structural information 
to select certain candidate causes over others—claiming, for example, 
that the spark was a “cause” of the fire, while the oxygen was merely a 
background “condition "? Yet although everyone acknowledges that 
this process of selection takes place, questions about the precise na- 
ture of the selection have not figured prominently in the existing ht- 
erature on the concept of causation Indeed, most authors who have 
chosen to discuss the problem of selection at all have ended up con- 
cluding that it serves only to distract us from those aspects of causal 
judgment that are truly philosophically important Thus Mull writes 


It ıs seldom, 1f ever, between a consequent and a single antecedent, that 
this invanable sequence subsists It is usually between a consequent and 
the sum of several antecedents, the concurrence of all of them being 


?See for example, Woodward, chapters 2 and 3 
V See, for example, HLA Hart and T Honoré, Causation in the Law, Second Edition 
(New York Oxford, 1985), especially pp 32-41 
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requisite to produce, that 1s, to be certain of being followed by, the con- 
sequent In such cases it 1s very common to single out one only of the 
antecedents under the denomination of Cause, calling the others mere 
Conditions The real cause, is the whole of these antecedents, and we 
have, philosophically speaking, no right to give the name of cause to one 
of them, exclusively of the others !! 


Lewis says 


We sometimes single out one among all the causes of some event and call 
it ‘the’ cause, as if there were no others Or we single out a few as the 
‘causes’, calling the rest mere ‘causal factors’ or ‘causal conditions’ 

I have nothing to say about these principles of invidious discnmination ! 


And Hall adds 


2 


When delineating the causes of some given event, we typically make 
what are, from the present perspective, invidious distinctions, ignoring 
perfectly good causes because they are not sufficiently salhent We say 
that the kghtning bolt caused the forest fire, failing to mention the con- 
tribution of the oxygen ın the arr, or the presence of a sufficient quantity 
of flammable material But in the egalitarian sense of ‘cause’, a complete 
inventory of the fire’s causes must include the presence of oxygen and of 
dry wood '? 


In short, all of these authors agree that our ordinary causal attributions 
are highly selective, but they nonetheless contend that this selectivity 1s 
somehow independent of the truly deep and important features of the 
concept of causation These deep and important features, they argue, 
are entirely “egalitarian,” that is, free from the sort of selectivity one 
finds in ordinary causal attributions 

We concur that this egalitarianism 1s entirely appropriate at the level 
of what we have called causal structure '* We claim, however, that ıt 1s 
out of place at the level of actual causation If the concept of actual 
causation were entirely egalitarian, we find it hard to see how it could 
be helpful for people even to have the concept at all All of the truly 
important information would already be contained in the causal struc- 
ture, and it seems that people would be better off ignoring questions 
of actual causation altogether and simply talking about patterns of 
counterfactual dependence The value of the concept of actual causa- 
tion, we wish to suggest, comes precisely from the fact that 1t 1s enegal- 


"Mil, A System of Logic, Volume I, Fourth Edition (London J W Parker and Son, 
1856), pp 360-61 

?] ewss, “Causation,” cited from Philosophical Papers, p 162 

8 Hall, “Two Concepts of Causation,” in Collins, Hall, and Paul, eds, p 228 

4 See Hitchcock, “Three Concepts of Causation,” for further discussion 
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utarıan Our concept of actual causation enables us to pick out those 
factors that are particularly suitable as targets of intervention 


IV NORMS AND CAUSAL JUDGMENT 


To illustrate the basic issues here, we can introduce a simple case, 
which we will call the pen vignette 


The receptionist in the philosophy department keeps her desk stocked 
with pens The administrative assistants are allowed to take pens, but fac- 
ulty members are supposed to buy their own 


The administrative assistants typically do take the pens Unfortunately, so 
do the faculty members The receptionist repeatedly e-mails them remind- 
ers that only administrators are allowed to take the pens 


On Monday morning, one of the administrative assistants encounters 
Professor Smith walking past the receptionist's desk Both take pens Later 
that day, the receptionist needs to take an important message but she 
has a problem There are no pens left on her desk 


Now, if these events were actually unfolding, there would be a number 
of different ways of intervening to prevent the problem One approach 
would be to make the professor do what he was supposed to do and 
stop violating the rules Another would be to allow the professor to 
violate the rules but to cancel out some of the effects of his action by 
making the admunistrative assistant refrain from taking any pens Either 
of these two approaches would work in the situation as described And 
yet, ıt seems that the two approaches are not entirely equal One has a 
clear intuition—an intuition we will explore at length below—that it 
would actually be more suitable in some important respect to inter- 
vene by making the professor obey the rules 

The key thing to note now 1s that people’s ordinary causal judgments 
follow this same pattern In one recent experiment, subjects were given 
the pen vignette and then asked whether they agreed or disagreed with 
one of the following sentences 


© Professor Smith caused the problem 
e The admunistrative assistant caused the problem 


Overall, subjects agreed with the statement that Professor Smith caused 
the problem, but they disagreed with the statement that the adminis- 
trative assistant caused the problem P In other words, the factor that 


5] Knobe and B Fraser, “Causal Judgment and Moral Judgment. Two Experiments," 
in Walter Smnott-Armstrong, ed , Moral Psychology, Volume 2 The Cognitive Science of Mo- 
rality (Cambndge MIT, 2008), pp 441-48 Subjects were presented with one of the two 
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subjects picked out as a "cause" was precisely the factor that seemed 
most suitable as a target of intervention 

This simple example illustrates the basic elements of the account of 
causal judgment we will be developing here On this account, peo- 
ple’s causal judgments do not simply pick out any old factor that hap- 
pens to stand in the nght position within a causal structure Instead, 
ordinary causal judgments specifically pick out those factors that 
would prove especially suitable as targets of intervention It 1s this se- 
lective aspect of causal judgments that allows them to have a value that 
goes beyond anything one might find in causal structure alone 

Our argument for this account comes 1n two parts First we engage 
in a purely descriptive project, trying to understand the pattern of 
people’s ordinary causal judgments Then we turn to more explicitly 
evaluative questions, explaining how the pattern evinced in people's 
ordinary judgments might actually prove helpful in selecting targets 
of intervention 


V COUNTERFACTUAL REASONING AND NORMS 


To arrive at a proper understanding of people's ordinary causal judg- 
ments, we will need to turn to a topic that might at first seem unrelated 
to the issue of causal selection but which, we believe, will eventually 
help us to resolve the problems under discussion here In particular, 
we need to turn to questions about the human capacity for counter- 
factual reasoning—the capacity people use for thinking about how 
things might have been different from the way they actually are 

Our concern here will not be with the aspects of counterfactual rea- 
soning that usually come up ın discussions of topics like this one We 
will not be asking about the semantics of counterfactuals or about how 
people determine whether certain counterfactuals are true or false 
Instead, we will be concerned with questions about how people decide 
which counterfactuals are worth thinking about in the first place Or, 
to put it in the terms we will be using here, our concern 1s with ques- 
tions about how people decide which counterfactuals are relevant 
These questions have not played much of a role in the philosophical 
literature thus far, but they have been investigated in great depth 


statements, and were asked to rate the extent to which they agreed or disagreed with it 
on a 7-pomt scale, from 1 (strongly disagree) to 7 (strongly agree) Those who were 
given the statement ‘Professor Smith caused the problem’ gave an average rating of 
5 2, while those who were given the statement ‘The administrative assistant caused 
the problem’ gave an average rating of 28 This difference was statisucally significant 
(p « 001) 
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within cognitive and social psychology, and quite a bit is now known 
about the ways in which people determine whether or not a given 
counterfactual 1s relevant 

For an example of the phenomenon under discussion here, con- 
sider what might happen 1f we submitted a manuscript to a Journal 
and it ended up being sent to a reviewer who held certam bizarre 
and idiosyncratic views To make the case more concrete, let us sup- 
pose that the reviewer has a strong distaste for the word ‘and’ and that 
he therefore rejects our paper on the grounds that one should never 
use that word more than three times per page ” It seems that we 
would then treat as relevant counterfactuals of the form 


(1) If the manuscript had been sent to a reviewer with more ordi- 
nary Views 


Thoughts about this sort of counterfactual would leap immediately to 
our minds, we might even be unable to keep ourselves from thinking 
about them By contrast, we would probably treat as completely irrel- 
evant counterfactuals of the form 


(2) If the reviewer had composed a catchy pop song about our manu- 
script 


Of course, people are not hterally zncapable of thinking about irrele- 
vant counterfactuals like this one. (If pressed, they could imagine the 
counterfactual situation and do their best to figure out what outcomes 
would result) Still, there 1s an almost overwhelming tendency for 
people not to think 1n any way about such things Our capacity for 
counterfactual reasoning seems to show a strong resistance to any 
consideration of irrelevant counterfactuals 

Ultimately, our aim 1s to show that certain facts about the way peo- 
ple assess the relevance of counterfactuals can explain the puzzling 
patterns we observed earlier ın looking at the nature of causal selec- 
tion That 1s, we want to show that the criteria people use when as- 
sessing relevance can be used to explain how people manage to pick 


See, for example Ruth Byrne, “Mental Models and Counterfactual Thoughts 
about What Might Have Been,” Trends ın Cognitive Science, v1 (2002) 426-31, Daniel 
Kahneman and Dale Miller, “Norm Theory Comparing Reality to Its Alternatives,” Psy- 
chological Review, LXXX (1986) 136-53, Kahneman and Amos Tversky, “The Simulation 
Heuristic,” ın Kahneman, Paul Slovic, and Tversky, Judgment under Uncertainty Heuristics 
and Buases (New York Cambridge, 1982), pp 201-10, Dad R Mandel, Denis J Hilton, 
and Patrizia Catellam, eds , The Psychology of Counterfactual Thinking (New York Routledge, 
2005), NJ Roese, “Counterfactual Thinking,” Psychological Bulletin, CXXI (1997) 133-48 

1 One of us in fact had a high school philosophy teacher with Just this idiosyncrasy, 
that 1s the reason for the excessive use of colons, semicolons, em dashes, and similar 
and-avoidance strategies 1n the present paper 
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out the most suitable targets of intervention. For the moment, however, 
we want to put aside these broader issues about the relationship be- 
tween causation and moral judgment and simply focus on developing 
a theory about how people assess the relevance of counterfactuals 

At the heart of our theory is the idea that people's judgments about 
the relevance of counterfactuals depend in an essential way on norms 
The basic suggestion 1s that people classify events on a scale from 
“normal” to “abnormal” Then, when something abnormal occurs, 
they regard as relevant counterfactuals those that involve something 
more normal having occurred instead Roughly speaking, the reason 
why people think that counterfactual (1) 1s relevant ıs that they think 
it ıs normal for philosophy papers to be given to reviewers who do not 
evaluate papers based on the frequency of an innocuous conjunction 
Conversely, the reason people regard counterfactual (2) as irrelevant 1s 
that they think it 1s abnormal for reviewers to write catchy pop songs 
about the manuscnpts they receive. And similarly for numerous other 
sorts of cases The basic picture here 1s one ın which, whenever some- 
thing abnormal occurs, people show a tendency to thmk about how 
things would have gone 1f something normal had taken place instead 
By contrast, people are much less inchned to entertam counterfactual 
hypotheses 1n which normal events are replaced by abnormal ones 

At this point, however, 1t may be thought that our account suffers 
from a fundamental ambiguity For ıt might be suggested that terms 
like ‘norm’ and ‘normal’ can be used in a number of distinct senses 
Indeed, one might say that there are at least two completely separate 
meanings at work here 

First, there are what one migbt call "statistical norms " These norms 
simply capture 1nformation about the relative frequencies of certain 
events Using the word ‘norm’ im this sense, one might say, for exam- 
ple "The temperature yesterday was considerably colder than the 
norm for this time of year" 

Second, there are “prescriptive norms"—norms that actually tell us 
what ought to happen under certain circumstances Using ‘norm’ in 
this latter sense, one might say “There is a strong norm in our com- 
munity against interrupting during someone's talk " Moreover, there 
seem to be different kinds of prescriptive norms There are purely 
moral norms, where violaung the norm would be intrinsically wrong 
Then there are legal norms, or more generally, norms arising from 
policies adopted by social institutions Professor Smith violated such 
a norm when he took one of the last pens Often there ıs nothing mn- 
irinsically wrong with an action that violates such a norm, although the 
presence of the policy (if just and conducive toward some social 
good) might create a moral obligation to adhere to it There are also 
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norms of proper functioning that apply to artifacts and biological or- 
ganisms (and their components) 

In hght of these distinctions, 1t might be thought that we need to say 
which specific type of norm ends up playing a role in the way people 
assess the relevance of counterfactuals Yet although there clearly are 
differences between these kinds of norms, ıt also seems that 1t ıs not 
merely a sort of pun that they have come to be denoted by the same 
word There really does seem to be some important way 1n which 
these different kinds of norms are connected in our ordinary ways 
of understanding the world Hence, when we say of a person that 
she 1s “abnormal,” we do not typically have in mind either a purely 
statistical judgment or a purely prescriptive one Instead, we seem 
to be making a single overall judgment that takes both statistical 
and prescriptive considerations into account 

Perhaps the connection we see here between statistical and prescrip- 
tive norms stems from the fact that people can use each of these norms 
as a heuristic for the other On the one hand, when we are trying to 
figure out what people are going to do, we sometimes rely on the as- 
sumption that they will probably end up choosing the option that 1s 
best On the other, when we are wondering whether a given option 
1s a bad one, we sometimes proceed by assuming that an option 1s un- 
likely to be very bad if it ıs frequently chosen Given the close connec- 
tion between these two kinds of judgments, people may have developed 
a single type of representation that 1s not specifically designed either 
for statistical purposes or for prescriptive purposes but which manages 
to do a fairly decent job in both domains To take just one example, 1t 
seems that people sometimes develop “scripts” for stereotypical situa- 
tions and that, although these scripts do not perfectly capture either 
the statistical distribution of behaviors ın those situations or the pre- 
scripavely optimal behaviors to perform, they do help people to get a 
rough sort of handle on both of these issues 

In keeping with this general idea, our theory does not assign distinct 
roles to statistical and prescriptive norms The clam Js rather that peo- 
ple classify each counterfactual as having a single overall degree of 
“normality” (taking both statistical and prescriptive considerations into 
account) and that this overall degree of normality ends up affecting 
people’s sense of whether the counterfactual 1s relevant or irrelevant. 

With this framework ın place, we can return to the example dıs- 
cussed above The suggestion would be that people develop an overall 
conception of what sorts of critena for evaluating a paper would be 
“normal” for a reviewer to apply This conception integrates both sta- 
tstical and prescriptive considerations—picking out a particular class 
of criteria in a way that generally steers clear of those that are infre- 
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quent (the statistical considerations) but also, so far as possible, steers 
clear of criteria that are not appropriate for evaluating philosophy pa- 
pers (the prescriptive considerations) People's counterfactual reason- 
ing then gravitates toward thoughts of reviewers who apply cnitena that 
are normal in this sense Thus, when the actual reviewer’s views are ab- 
normal, people tend to think about what would have happened if they 
had been more normal 

Looking through the psychological literature, one finds a number 
of different hypotheses about precisely how this reasoning process 
takes place,’ but the precise details of these hypotheses will not be 
important here The key point for present purposes 1s just that, what- 
ever else might be going on, people do generally show a tendency to 
direct their counterfactual thoughts toward ways in which the world 
could have been more normal—and there is considerable empirical 
support for this general claim To take a case involving prescriptive 
norms Read” presented subjects with a vignette in which two people 
are playing cards One person wins the hand, and subjects are invited 
to complete the sentence “The outcome would have been different 
if "Subjects were much more strongly inclined to strengthen the 
losing hand than to weaken the winning hand. Or, for a case involving 
statistical norms Kahneman and Tversky? presented subjects with a 
vignette in which Mr Jones was killed ın a traffic accident on the way 
home from work when he was hit by a drug-crazed truck-driving teen- 
ager who ran a red hght In one version of the story, Mr Jones left 
home from work early in order to run some errands, in another ver- 
sion, he deviated from his normal route home in order to enjoy the 
scenic drive along the lake Subjects were informed of both possibili- 
ties, for example, subjects who were given the first version of the story 
were also told that Mr Jones occasionally took a scenic route home, 
but that he took his normal route home that day Subjects were then 
told that Jones's family and friends often found themselves thinking 
“if only ", the subjects were then told to complete the “if only ” 
statements Those subjects who were given the first version of the story 
were strongly inclined to say “if only Jones had left at his regular 
time," rather than “if only Jones had taken the scenic route”, whereas 
subjects who were given the second version of the story were inclined 
to say “f only Jones had taken his regular route home" rather than 
“if only Jones had left early to run errands " And there are numerous 
further studies showing the same basic effect 


?For example, Kahneman and Miller, op cit, Roese, op at 
"D Read, “Detemmants of Relative Mutability" unpublished manuscript 
? Kahneman and Tversky, op at 
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VI EVALUATING THE CRITERIA FOR COUNTERFACTUAL RELEVANCE 


Moreover, when one examines these phenomena from a more evalua- 
tive perspective, one sees immediately that they really do make a certain 
amount of sense It 15 not Just that our minds are constructed in such 
a way that we tend to think about what would have happened 1f the 
reviewer had applied more ordinary cniteria—át truly 15 helpful to think 
about counterfactual scenarios like that one Similarly, ıt ıs not just 
that people happen not to think about what would have occurred 1f 
the reviewer had decided to write a pop song—it truly would be pont- 
less to waste one’s time on thoughts like that one The best way to see 
why this 1s so 1s to look separately at the significance of statistical 
norms and prescriptive norms In both cases, however, the key points 
will be remarkably straightforward 

The reason why ıt ıs helpful to think about possibilities that are sta- 
tistically frequent ıs that these possibilities are the ones that we are most 
likely to encounter in the future In one particular instance, we may 
happen to encounter a highly unusual sort of situation, but 1t would 
be a mistake in such cases simply to focus on the details of what actu- 
ally ended up occurring If we want to plan adequately for the future, 
we need also to think about what would have happened if a more 
probable type of situation had arisen 

The reason why it 15 helpful to think about possibilities in which pre- 
scriptive norms are not violated is that those are typically the possibil- 
ities we are trying to bring about If we are trying, for example, to find 
some way to avoid a particular outcome, we do not want to search for 
Just any way of avoiding that outcome Rather, we want to find a way 
of avoiding the outcome without also having something else go 
wrong (Moreover, when we do not have accurate statistical 1nforma- 
tion available, we use conformity to a prescriptive norm as a heuristi- 
cally useful surrogate ) 

Allin all, then, 1t seems fairly easy to see how 1t might be helpful for 
people to engage 1n counterfactual reasoning 1n the way they do 
What we want to show now 1s that people's tendency to consider cer- 
tain counterfactuals rather than others can actually explain the puz- 
zhng patterns we find in their causal intuitions 


VII. CAUSAL JUDGMENTS AND RELEVANT COUNTERFACTUALS 


Since the publication of Lewis’s “Causation,” there has been a long tra- 
dition of trying to analyze causation ın terms of counterfactuals Such 
accounts run into problems with cases of causal preemption, of the sort 
we saw in section I above Many ingemious proposals have been offered 
to deal with these problems, but the details need not concern us here 
It seems clear that causation and counterfactuals are closely related, 
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and that ın most ordinary cases, counterfactual dependence provides a 
pretty good prma facie critenon for causation Counterfactual depen- 
dence 1s, for example, used as a test for causation in the law, and psy- 
chologists such as Kahneman and Tversky” have argued that we rely on 
counterfactual reasoning when making causal judgments Thus it 
would hardly be surprising if the same factors that influence counter- 
factual reasoning also affect our causal attributions 

Our proposal 1s that when subjects think about the actual cause(s) 
of some event, they think about one event, or perhaps a small handful 
of events, that made a difference for the outcome, ın the sense that hy- 
pothetical situations 1n which that event does not occur or m which it 
1s dramatically different will be ones 1n which the outcome 1s dramat- 
ically different When people select which events to hypothetically 
change, they are guided by the relevance of the corresponding coun- 
terfactual If some abnormal event occurred, the hypothetical situation 
in which 1t does not occur, or some more normal event occurs instead, 
will typically be considered relevant If this situation ıs one in which 
the outcome in question 1s substantially different, the abnormal event 
will be judged to be a cause of that outcome By contrast, 1f some nor- 
mal event occurs, we may never get around to considenng the coun- 
terfactual situation in which some more abnormal alternative occurs 
instead ? Even if this situation ıs one in which the outcome 1s dif- 
ferent, the normal event will not be judged a cause of the outcome 
Thus, in the pen vignette, while it 1s true that the problem would not 
have occurred if the administrative assistant had not taken a pen, this 
counterfactual ıs not deemed as relevant as the one ın which Pro- 
fessor Smith does not take a pen This explains why we are less in- 
clined to judge that the administrative assistant’s action was a cause 
of the problem 

Note that normality and abnormality are, at least to some extent, com- 
parative notions Thus, even if the administrative assistants and the 
faculty members only infrequently take the pens, still, the admunistra- 
tive assistant’s taking the pen 1s more normal than Professor Smith’s 
doing so, and we are not likely to consider the possibility in which 
she does not take the pen ? 


? Kahneman and Tversky, op cit 

? Hart and Honoré similarly propose that judgments about the normality of a con- 
dition affect our causal judgments (see especially pp 83—41), although they do not 
make the connection with the psychology of counterfactual reasoning 

3 We may make an analogy here with Lewis's account of “Causation as Influence " In 
that account, 1t 15 not the absolute amount of influence that one event has over another 
that determines whether it 15 a cause, but the amount of influence ıt has in comparison 
with other candidate causes 
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In the egalitarian tradition illustrated by the passages from Mull, Lewis, 
and Hall above, both the admunistrative assistant’s action and Profes- 
sor Smith’s action would count as causes of the problem Moreover, 
they are each full causes causes do not come in degrees But the or- 
dinary causal judgments of subjects—even, as we shall see, those of 
trained philosophers—are not like this Subjects are happy to rate their 
level of agreement with the causal claims using nonextreme values of a 
numerical scale And to some extent at least, they tend to see the two 
causal claims as being 1n competition with one another Even when sub- 
jects were not asked to explicitly compare the two causal claims, but 
only to rate their agreement with the claim that the administrative. as- 
sistant caused the problem, the presence of a better causal candidate 
led them to disagree with this clam 


VIII ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS 


Before going any further, perhaps ıt will be helpful to sum up the path 
of the argument thus far We began by asking what purpose people's 
concept of actual causation might serve To address that question, we 
engaged in an empirical 1nvesugation into the criteria underlying 
people's ordinary application of this concept There, we argued that 
people's criteria for causal selection arise in part because of the way in 
which their judgments of counterfactual relevance are affected by 
norms Ultimately, our aim ıs to figure out whether the criteria revealed 
by this empirical inquiry actually do serve a legitimate purpose 

But first we need to consider a certain sort of alternative explanation 
On this alternative explanation, judgments about norm violation do 
not actually play any role in people's underlying competence, but peo- 
ple’s causal judgments can sometimes be distorted by their judgments 
of blame It 1s possible, for instance, that subjects are conflating the 
questions of causation and blame Or perhaps subjects recognize that 
while it 1s strictly true that the administrative assistant caused the prob- 
lem, ıt would be 1nfelicitous to say so, since the context suggests that 
the causal inquiry 1s being made for the purpose of assigning blame ™ 
Or perhaps we have an immediate negative affective reaction to Pro- 
fessor Smith's action, which biases us in favor of causal assessments 
that will underwrite attributions of blame to him ? 

Although these alternative explanations can accommodate all of the 
data we have discussed thus far, they rely on a type of moral judgment 


* This view 1s proposed by Juha Driver, “Attributions of Causation and Moral Respon- 
sibility,” in Sinnott-Armstrong, ed 

3 As proposed by Mark Alicke, “Culpable Causation,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, xxix (1992) 368-78 
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that plays no role at all in our preferred account In the pen vignette, 
for example, one finds two different events about which people could 
be making moral judgments 


Candidate cause Professor Smith taking a pen 
Effect The problem arising 


The alternative explanations suggest that people’s causal judgments are 
influenced by a moral judgment they make about the effect—namely, a 
Judgment that the professor 1s to blame for the problem By contrast, our 
own account makes no mention of any sort of moral judgment regard- 
ing the effect. Instead, ıt posits a role for judgments about whether the 
candidate cause was itself a norm violation 

These various approaches all yield exactly the same prediction in 
the pen vignette, but ıt should be possible to develop vignettes ın 
which the different approaches yield very different predictions What 
we need now are cases in which a norm is violated but no one is as- 
signed blame In cases of this latter type, the alternative explanations 
suggest that moral considerations should have no impact on people's 
causal judgments (because of the absence of blame) while our own 
hypothesis suggests that the impact of normative considerations 
should remain unchanged (because people still see that a norm has 
been violated) 

To decide between these competing views, we conducted a ques- 
tionnaire study Overall, the study had 3,422 subjects, including 327 
who indicated that they were philosophy professors or had Ph D s 
m philosophy Each subject received eleven vignettes, but only two of 
those vignettes were relevant to the issue under discussion here * 

One vignette—the drug vignette—concerned an agent who violates 
a norm but ends up bringing about an outcome that 1s actually good 


An intern is taking care of a patient in a hospital The intern notices that 
the patient 1s having some kidney problems Recently, the intern read a 
series of studies about a new drug that can alleviate problems like this 
one, and he decides to administer the drug in this case 


Before the intern can administer the drug, he needs to get the signature 
of the pharmacist (to confirm that the hospital has enough ın stock) and 
the signature of the attending doctor (to confirm that the drug is appro- 
priate for this patient) So he sends off requests to both the pharmacist 
and the attending doctor 


? For a full description of the study procedures and the additional vignettes, see 
Hitchcock and Knobe, “The Influence of Norms and Intentions on Causal Attribu- 
tions,” unpublished manuscript 
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The pharmacist receives the request, checks to see that they have enough 
in stock, and immediately signs off 


The attending doctor receives the request at the same time and imme- 
diately realizes that there are strong reasons to refuse Although some 
studies show that the drug can help people with kidney problems, there 
are also a number of studies showing that the drug can have very dan- 
gerous side effects For this reason, the hospital has a policy forbidding 
the use of this drug for kidney problems Despite this policy, the doctor 
decides to sign off 


Since both signatures were received, the patient 1s administered the drug 
As 1t happens, the patient immediately recovers, and the drug has no 
adverse effects 


After reading this vignette, subjects were asked to rate their agreement 
or disagreement with one of the following two statements 


è The pharmacist’s decision caused the patient's recovery 
è The attending doctor's decision caused the patient's recovery 


Here the attending doctor 1s clearly violating a norm, but there 1s no 
sense at all ın which he can be considered blameworthy for the patient's 
recovery (After all, the patient’s recovery 1s something good, and there 
can therefore be no question about who is to blame for it ) Yet despite 
the lack of blame, people were more inclined to say that the doctor's 
decision caused the recovery than they were to say that the pharma- 
cist’s decision caused the recovery? This result indicates that people's 
causal intuitions can be affected by norm violations, even 1n the ab- 
sence of any judgment of blameworthuness 

A second vignette—the machine vignette —described a case in which 
a norm ıs violated but there are no agents at all 


A machine 1s set up in such a way that it will short circuit if both the black 
wire and the red wire touch the battery at the same time The machine will 
not short circuit if Just one of these wires touches the battery The black 
wire 15 designated as the one that is supposed to touch the battery, while 
the red wire 1s supposed to remain ın some other part of the machine 


One day, the black wire and the red wire both end up touching the bat- 
tery at the same time There 1s a short circuit 


a Subjects rated each statement on a scale from 1 (‘disagree’) to 7 (‘agree’) Overall, 
the statement about the attending doctor received a mean rating of 3 9, the statement 
about the pharmacist received a mean rating of 2.5 This difference was statistically sig- 
nificant, t(3411) = 215, p< 001 When one looks only at subjects who are philosophy 
professors or have Ph D s in philosophy, one finds the same basic pattern (mean for the 
attending doctor = 5 3, mean for the pharmacist = 35, (325) = 32, p< 005) 
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After reading the vignette, subjects were asked to rate their agreement 
or disagreement with one of the following statements 


e The fact that the red wire touched the battery caused the machine to 
short circuit 

* The fact that the black wire touched the battery caused the machine to 
short circuit 


Here again, we have a case of norm violation without blameworthi- 
ness Specifically, ıt seems that the red wire 1s violating a certain kind 
of norm, but it also seems clear that no one could hterally blame the 
red wire for the short circuit Nonetheless, people were more willing 
to say that the red wire touching the battery caused the short circuit 
than they were to say that the black wire touching the battery caused 
the short circuit ? So once again, it seems that people's causal mtu- 
tions are being affected by norm violations even in the absence of any 
Judgment of blame In addition, the fact that tramed philosophers 
make essentially the same judgments as untutored subjects makes ıt 
much less plausible that the effect 1s the result of conflating causal 
Judgments with some other kind of judgment 


IX EVALUATING THE CRITERIA FOR CAUSATION 


We have been concerned in these past few sections with purely descrip- 
tive questions about the criteria governing people's ordinary causal 
Judgments We began with the observation that these criteria seem 
to be constructed in such a way that events that involve norm viola- 
tions are especially likely to be selected as causes We then argued that 
this effect was best understood, not in terms of people’s judgments 
of blame, but rather in terms of their judgments about the relevance 
of particular counterfactuals 

Now that we have 1n place a specific hypothesis about the criteria 
underlying people’s ordinary causal intuitions, we can begin to ask 
whether these criteria actually serve any useful purpose Do these 
criteria offer us anything beyond what we could get from causal struc- 
ture alone? Is there anything helpful about selectively picking out 
those factors that most violate certain norms and referring to them 
ın particular as “causes”? 


? Subjects rated each statement on a scale from 1 (‘disagree’) to 7 (‘agree’) Overall, 
the statement about the red wire received a mean rating of 4 9, the statement about the 
black wire received a mean rating of 27 This difference was statistically significant, 
43410) = 302, p< 001 When one looks only at subjects who are philosophy professors 
or have Ph D s in philosophy, one finds the same basic pattern (mean for the red wire — 
53, mean for the black wire = 3 5, (325) = 84, p« 001) 
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When one first hears that norm violations are more hkely to be 
picked out as causes, it 15 natural to assume that the purpose of this 
mechanism must have something to do wth picking out the agents 
who are truly to blame for an outcome We think that this view 1s not 
quite right, for reasons described in the previous section, but we do 
believe that ıt ıs headed in more or less the nght direction One can 
regard the act of blaming a person as one way of intervening on that 
person's behavior and trying to get him or her to change Indeed, 
Schlick attempted to understand all of our moral attributions ın these 
broadly utihtarran terms ? While Schlick's account 1s widely believed 
to have been discredited,” ıt certainly seems that one of the things we 
are doing when we blame someone 1s to identify a person whose be- 
havior ıs in need of corrective intervention What we want to suggest, 
however, 1s that people’s criteria for actual causation are not best 
understood in terms of this one very specific form of intervention 
Instead, these criteria are best understood in terms of the broader 
question as to which.strategies of intervention are most worth consid- 
ering So the question here is not just “Which agent in this situation 1s 
to blame?" but rather something like “Of all the various ways 1n which 
one could have prevented this from happening, which one 1s the best 
one to focus on?" 

In the kinds of cases we have been discussing, an outcome has arisen, 
and it ıs immediately clear that there are a number of different ways 
in which people could have intervened to prevent it One obvious 
strategy 1n these cases would be to intervene on an abnormal aspect 
of the situation and make 1t more normal But there 1s also another 
possibility One could leave all of the abnormal aspects of the situation 
m place but then intervene to introduce additional abnormalities that 
prevent the outcome from occurring As far as causal structure 1s con- 
cerned, these two possibilities are entirely symmetric—either type of 
intervention would have successfully prevented the effect And yet, in- 
terestingly, people’s ordinary causal intuitions are not perfectly sym- 
metric People tend to specifically pick out the abnormal factor as a 
cause, thereby directing attention to the possibility of intervening on 
the abnormal factor rather than on any of the normal ones 


*®Monitz Schlick, The Problems of Ethics, translated by D Rynin (New York Prentice 
Hall, 1939) 

” See, for example, PF Strawson, “Freedom and Resentment,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy, XLVI (1962) 1-25, but see also M Vargas, “Moral Influence, Moral 
Responsibility" in Nick Trakakis and Daniel Cohen, eds , Essays on Free Will and 
Moral Responsibility (Newcastle, UK. Cambridge Scholars Press, forthcoming), for a reply 
to Strawson 
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What we want to show now is that this approach to causal selection 
really does make sense ? There truly are good reasons to intervene 
on the abnormal factors rather than on the normal ones Indeed, we 
see at least three distinct reasons here, corresponding to different types 
of norm 

1 Statistical Norms Suppose that an event has occurred and we are 
thinking about what could have been done to prevent it In such a 
case, we will presumably not be satisfied just to find an intervention 
that happens to work in this one specific situation What we will want 
15 a strategy of intervention that 1s generalizable—a strategy that would 
be effective not just in this one situation but also in other situations of 
a roughly similar type 

The criteria underlying people's judgments of actual causation ap- 
pear to be designed in a way that enables them to achieve this objec- 
tive These criteria direct our attention away from interventions that 
work by leaving in place some highly unusual aspect of the situation 
and then capitalizing on it to achieve a particular effect Instead, they 
direct our attention toward interventions that work by leaving 1n place 
the most normal aspects of the situation and then changing the ab- 
normal aspects in a way that makes them more normal 

To illustrate the key issues here, we can return to our example of the 
reviewer who rejects a paper on the grounds that one should never 
use the word ‘and’ more than three times per page Now consider 
two different strategies one could use if one wanted to intervene to 
prevent this paper from being rejected 


(a) making sure the paper 1s sent to a reviewer who does not have these 
bizarre views 

(b) allowing the paper to be sent to a reviewer with these bizarre views 
but then compensating by introducing an additional abnormality, 
namely, making sure that the paper itself contained a highly unusual 
absence of uses of the word ‘and’ 


From the perspective of causal structure, these two strategies of inter- 
vention are perfectly symmetric—either intervention would be effec- 
tive in preventing the effect. Yet there ıs clearly a marked difference in 
generalizability If our goal ıs to prevent papers from getting rejected, 
1t would generally be a good strategy to make sure they are not sent to 


*'Note that our concern throughout this section is with evaluative questions about 
whether the criteria serve a legitimate purpose, not with empincal questions about how 
those criteria actually arose Nothing ın what we say here should be taken as an endorse- 
ment of the adaptationist claim that the criteria underlying people's causal judgments 
actually arose because they serve a legitimate purpose 
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reviewers with bizarre views, while 1t certainly would not generally be a 
good strategy to make sure that they contam fewer than three uses of 
the word ‘and’ per page This difference trades on the abnormality of 
the reviewer’s evaluation criteria in the statistical sense of ‘abnormal’ 
Since one will only infrequently encounter reviewers with such 1d10- 
syncratic criteria, it does not make sense to tailor one’s papers to fit 
those criteria. As we noted above, however, prescriptive norms often 
serve as heuristics when frequency information 1s not readily available, 
to that extent, 1t also makes sense to focus on interventions that will 
work in situations that are normal in the prescriptive sense as well 

The thing to notice now is that the criteria underlying ordinary judg- 
ments of causation are designed in such a way that they direct our at- 
tention to strategies of intervention that are generalizable m this way 
Thus, if someone asked us to explam why the paper was rejected, we 
would not tend to consider counterfactuals that involved keeping ın 
place all the abnormal factors and then adding additional abnormal- 
ities to counteract them Instead, we would immediately think of coun- 
terfactuals that involved preventing the outcome by changing the 
abnormal aspects of the situation 1n a way that made them more nor- 
mal, and we would therefore answer “The cause of the problem here 
was that the paper was sent to a reviewer with bizarre views ” 

Interesungly, the same line of reasoning will also lead us to focus on 
abnormal features of the situation in the case where the outcome 1s 
good, and to be promoted Consider the drug vignette Suppose that 
as a result of this episode, the hospital administration wanted to en- 
courage the use of the drug to treat kadney problems Whose behavior 
would they need to encourage? Encouraging the pharmacists to sign 
off on requests to use the drug would have httle effect For one thing, 
the pharmacists are likely to be signing off on such requests already 
Furthermore, their doing so 1s unlikely to result ın patients being given 
the drug, smce the attending physicians will not, as a rule, sign off on 
such requests However, if the hospital administrators encourage the 
attending physicians to sign off on requests to use the drug, this will 
almost certainly result in more patients receiving the drug So once 
again ıt makes sense to target the abnormal condition for interven- 
tion This 1s what we do when we identify the attending physician’s 
decision as a cause of recovery 

2 Moral Norms Thus far, we have been considering the importance 
of picking an intervention that will generally prove effective, but 
there are also aspects of choosing the best intervention that are com- 
pletely independent of this issue of effectiveness Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that one comes upon a situation that has certain very good 
aspects and certain very bad ones It might turn out that one can pre- 
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vent a particular effect either by making one of the bad aspects better 
or by making one of the good aspects worse In such a case, there 1s a 
clear sense in which it would be better to intervene by changing the 
bad aspects than by changing the good ones Notice, however, that 
the superiority of this type of intervention has nothing to do with 
its probability of successfully preventing a given effect Even if two 
strategies of mtervention are precisely equal in the degree to which 
they would successfully prevent a certain type of effect 1n future cases, 
we might still prefer the strategy that involves changing bad aspects of 
a situation in ways that make them better 

The striking thing now 1s that the criteria underlying people's or- 
dinary causal judgments are designed in such a way that they tend to 
pick out precisely these sorts of mterventions Experimental results 
suggest that people's causal judgments truly can be influenced by their 
Judgments about goodness and badness Thus, one recent experiment 
showed that people who are pro-life and those who are pro-choice ac- 
tually arrive at different causal judgments regarding acts intended to 
bring about the death of a fetus * In a case lıke this one, it seems clear 
that people's intuitions about causation are being affected by full- 
blown judgments about goodness and badness 

Something like this effect may also be at work in the case of some 
policy norms Consider the pen vignette once again There, ıt would 
be possible to prevent the problem using either of two strategies 


(a) stopping the professor from doing things he should not do 

(b) allowing the professor to keep doing those things but then inconve- 
mencing the administrative assistant ın a way that counteracts the 
professor's impact on the situation 


Although both of these strategies of intervention would be perfectly ef- 
fective, there are clear reasons to prefer strategy (a) over strategy (b) 
The policy forbidding faculty members from taking the pens ıs suffi- 
ciently reasonable that we judge that it 15 wrong for Professor Smith 
to take the pen And, as we saw above, people's intuitive judgments 
specifically pick out the professor as a cause, thereby directing atten- 
tion toward the strategy of intervention that truly would be preferable 
3 Norms of Proper Functioning The considerations raised in the 
previous section apply when the violation of a prescriptive norms 1s 
actually "bad " This will not be the case 1n all of the examples we in- 
troduced above While it seems reasonable to suggest that the profes- 


*'F Cushman, Knobe, and SinnottArmstrong, "Moral Appraisals Affect Doing/Allowing 
Judgments,” Cognition, cvi (2008) 281-89 
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sor who unfairly takes a pen 1s doing something bad, when it comes to 
cases like an incorrectly placed wire in the machine vignette, 1t seems 
odd to use this sort of charactenzation The position of the wire 1s 
not truly bad 1n any deep sense The norm that 1t violates 1s a norm 
of proper functioning, rather than a moral norm Some policy norms 
within social institutions might be more naturally assimilated to these 
kinds of norms, rather than moral norms For example, suppose that 
a company manufactures very expensive dolls that most families can- 
not afford The owners of the company are very wealthy and corrupt 

The employees within this company are governed by rules that are 
designed for the efficient production of these dolls We might think 
that 1t would not be morally wrong for an employee to violate these 
rules no innocent people will be substantially harmed by the resulung 
inefficiencies So the company's policies do not have the status of 
moral norms However, since the policies are conducive to the efficient 
operation of the company, they play much the same role that norms 
of proper functioning do ın machines and organisms The machine 
vignette shows that these kinds of norms can also influence people's 
causal judgments What we need to show, then, 1s that these sorts of 
Judgments also play a helpful role in selecting strategies of intervention 

To illustrate the key issues here, we can introduce another example 

Imagine a factory that 1s governed by a rule according to which Lauren 
1s supposed to put oil in the machines while Jane 1s not Now suppose 
that Lauren forgets to put oil in the machines and it therefore ends 
up breaking down If we wanted to intervene to prevent the breakdown, 
we could adopt either of two possible strategies 


(a) intervene to make Lauren do what she 1s supposed to do 
(b) allow Lauren to avoid doing what she 1s supposed to but then inter- 
vene to make Jane do the job instead 


Either of these interventions would be effective in preventing the ma- 
chine from breaking down, but is there some reason for choosing one 
over the other? We believe that there ıs Regardless of whether you 
think that there ıs anything bad about Lauren not domg the job she 
1s supposed to do, 1t seems that there are good reasons to prefer an 
intervention that does not introduce additional abnormalities into 
the system Given that the whole production lme was set up on the as- 
sumpton that Jane would not be adding oil to the machines, we have 
reason to worry that something else will go wrong if we intervene to 
make her do that job Perhaps the problem will be that she 1s no longer 
able to work at her assigned task, or perhaps it will be that there are 
now too many people in the room with the machines, or perhaps ıt will 
be something else entirely Moreover, consistently enforcing one partic- 
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ular set of norms is a very efficient way of achieving the end of a well- 
functioning factory If Jane and Lauren each do their jobs, ıt 1s not 
necessary for them to coordinate their actions, or to have a deep under- 
standing of the machine’s functioning By contrast, 1f we allow Lauren 
put oil m the machine or not, Jane will not know whether to put oil 
in the machine without coordinating with Lauren, or inspecting the 
machine to determine whether it needs oil (something she may not 
know how to do) It definitely does seem that we have good reason 
to prefer the intervention that restores the workings of the factory to 
precisely the way they were designed 

And, just as one might expect, subjects who are given the story of 
Lauren and Jane agree with the claim that “Lauren caused the ma- 
chine to break down” but disagree with the claim that "Jane caused 
the machine to break down ”* Here as elsewhere, ıt seems that peo- 
ple's causal intuitions are directing their attention toward the best 
strategy of intervention 

A similar approach can be used to explain subjects’ judgments in 
the machine vignette The significance of the norm violation here 1s 
not that the red wire 1s in any way to blame but rather that it 1s the most 
suitable target of interventon The short circuit could be avoided by 
leaving the red wire in place and moving the black wire to some other 
part of the machine But this might introduce new problems Perhaps 
the black wire does not have the same current capacity as the red wire 
In order to restore the machine to working order by intervening on 
the black wire, one would have to know more than just the design of 
the machine, one would need to understand the basic principles of its 
operation Moreover, 1f different electricians are working on different 
parts of the machine, they would need to coordinate in order to make 
sure that only one of the wires made contact with the battery None of 
this ıs necessary, however, 1f the electricians are simply instructed to 
assemble the machine according to its original design 

Looking through these three separate points, one may have a certain 
inclination to complain “These points just don't have anything to do 
with each other—the argument here 1s nothing but a list of three un- 
related claims” But one may also have an inclnation to make precisely 
the opposite sort of complaint “These pomts are just repeating each 
other—saying the same sorts of thing in three shghtly different ways " 


” Knobe, “Cognitive Processes Shaped by the Impulse to Blame,” Brooklyn Law Re- 
veu, LXXI (2005) 929-37 Thirty-five subjects were given each version of the vignette, 
and then asked to rank their level of agreement with the causal claim on a scale from 
zero to six The mean rating for Lauren was 3 34, for Jane 0 37 (p < 001) 
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Perhaps each of these views contains part of the truth The sense ın 
which our three ports are very different 1s that they each appeal to 
a different type of norm—the first to purely statistical norms, the sec- 
ond to norms of goodness and badness, the third to norms of proper 
functioning The sense ın which they are all more or less the same 1s 
that they all show the same basic structure In each case, we have ar- 
gued that 1t 1s preferable to choose the intervention that works by tar- 
geung abnormal aspects of the situation and replacing them with more 
normal ones It 1s this basic structure, we believe, that gives our criteria 
for causal selection their distinctive purpose and value 


X CONCLUDING SUMMARY 


We began with the question as to whether the concept of actual cau- 
sation could be shown to have any legitimate purpose In hopes of 
addressing this question, we proceeded in two steps 

First, we engaged ın a purely descriptve attempt to understand the 
criteria. governing people's ordinary causal intuitions There, we sug- 
gested that people's causal 1ntuitions are determined ın part by judg- 
ments about the relevance of counterfactuals and that judgments of 
relevance are, in turn, determined in part by the application of norms 

Second, we asked whether the criteria uncovered im this first part 
of our inquiry might serve any legitimate purpose There, we argued 
that these criteria do serve a purpose—namely, that they are designed 
ın such a way that they tend to direct us toward the best strategies 
of intervention 

It should be evident by now that, even if people do a perfect Job of 
following their criteria for causal selection, they will not always end up 
picking out the absolutely optimal strategy of intervention. That, how- 
ever, 1s not the point. The point is that the criteria are designed in 
such a way that they generally tend to direct us toward strategies of 
mtervention that would be preferable—and this, we believe, 1s ample 
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FOR BADNESS' SAKE* 


n Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason, Kant denies that 
we could ever be motivated by clear-eyed opposition to the moral 
law He recogmzes that the limitations of our sensuous nature are 
not enough to explam human wickedness Yet Kant also concedes that 


an evil reason as 1t were (an absolutely evil will), would on the contrary 
contain too much [to explain human immorality] because resistance to 
the law would itself be thereby elevated to an incentive and so the 
subject would be made a diabolical being Neither of these two [purely 
sensuous or purely diabolical motivation] 1s however applicable to the 
human bemg! 


Unfortunately, Kant never explains why such diabolical motivation 1s 
not applicable to human beings, or if such motives might be available 
to some other kind of agent 

Of course, Kant may have simply thought that no further discussion 
was needed because the idea of doing evil for its own sake 1s obviously 
incoherent Kant takes the moral law to be a basic principle of practical 
reason, and so truly diabolical motivation would involve an agent per- 
forming an act simply because she sees there to be a particularly strong 
if not conclusive reason against so acting Acting diabolically would be 
analogous to adopting a belief just because 1t was self-contradictory, 
decisively disproven, or in some other way manifestly absurd Yet if 
Kant holds that the very idea of doing evil for its own sake 1s incoher- 
ent, why would he claim that a diabolical will 1s not a possibility for the 
human beng 1n particular? This qualification suggests that Kant may 
not be ruling out the logical possibility of a diabolical will, even though 
he denies that such a will could ever be present ın creatures like us 

Not everyone has shared Kant’s confidence that human beings are 
incapable of truly perverse or counter-rational behavior In his Confes- 
stons, Augustine recounts an episode from his youth that continues to 
haunt him 


There was a pear tree near our vineyard, heavy with fruit, but fruit that 
was not particularly tempting either to look at or to taste A group of 


*I would like to thank Kate Abramson, Arthur Applbaum, Christine Korsgaard, 
Rahul Kumar, Hans Oberdiek, David Velleman, and Allen Wood for helpful comments 
and suggestions 

‘Immanuel Kant, Religion. within the Boundaries of Mere Reason, George di Giovanni, 
trans (New York Cambndge, 1996), p 58 (6 35) 
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young blackguards, and I among them, went out to knock down the 
pears and carry them off late one mght. We carried off an immense load 
of pears, not to eat—for we barely tasted them before throwing them to 
the hogs Our only pleasure in doing it was that ıt was forbidden 


I was thus evil for no object, having no cause for wrongdoing save my 
wrongness The malice of the act was base and I loved 1t—that is to say I 
loved my own undoing, I loved the evil in me—not the thing for which I 
did the evil, simply the evil. seelang no profit from wickedness but only 
to be wicked ° 


Like Kant, Augustine understands that the moral wrongness of an 
act constitutes or entails a compelling reason against so acting Both 
thinkers also share the common-sense view that intentional action 
involves seeing one's act sub specie bona, that 1s, m light of some under- 
standing of how the action might be good or worthwhile in some re- 
spect Such goodness can take an indefinite variety of forms, but in 
every instance it must at least involve some sort of consideration that 
could count toward the justification of that act, 1n way that could 
answer some real challenge or query from someone else ê 

Following Joseph Raz, I will refer to this position as “the classical 
view,” which holds that to act intentionally 1s to act with an eye to 
something that seems good in some way to the agent Ambitious ver- 
sions of this view may go on to insist that an agent has to not merely 
see her act as good, but must believe it to be so, or that an agent must 
think that this action 1s her best option, all things considered Other 
robust forms of the classical view maintain that it 1s a fact about desires 
that they must present their objects under some aspect of the good, or 
that intentional action always involves some sort of rational delibera- 
tion prior to or distinct from its performance Especially ambitious 
variants of this position may go so far as to embrace the extreme mot- 
vational internalism that holds that a rational agent cannot be indrffer- 
ent to what she thinks good or bad, but must be attracted to the former 
and repelled by the latter 1n proportion to their perceived merits 

All such strong versions of the classical view are essentially rational- 
1st 1n spirit, in. that they try in various ways to assimilate choice and 


® Augustine, Confessions, FJ Sheed, trans (Indianapolis Hackett, 1993), p 27 
3 Plato, Aristotle, and Kant all advance some version of this positon More recent 
examples include GEM Anscombe, Intention (Oxford Basil Blackwell, 1957), Donald 
Davidson, “Intending,” ın Essays on Actions and Events (New York Oxford, 1980), 
p 83-102, Dennis Stampe, “The Authority of Desire,” Philosophical Review, XCVI 
(1987) 335-81, Warren Quinn, “Putting Rationality ın its Place,” in Morality and Action 
(New York Cambridge, 1993), pp 228-55, and Joseph Raz, "Agency, Reason, and the 
Good,” in Engaging Reason (New York Oxford, 1999), pp 22-45 
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action to the model of theoretical cognition and inference Such ap- 
proaches have been the targets of a good deal of recent criticism, crit- 
1cism that has been largely successful in showing just how quickly the 
analogy between action and belief runs out * Yet shorn of these exces- 
sively rationalist aspirations, the classical view has great intuitive ap- 
peal and interpretative flexibility On suitably modest versions of the 
approach, acting for the sake of some good need not involve acting 
for the sake of what 1s thought best, or even for the sake of what 1s 
thought to be justifiable, all things considered Nor need the view re- 
quire that we actually beleve our acts to be good ın any way We act 
sub specie bom merely so long as we act from some sense of how what 
we are doing could be worthwhile, even ın those cases in which we 
fully understand how such apparent ment ıs illusory 

Agents need not be particularly reflective or articulate about just 
what seems to them valuable m their doings The classical view only 
requires that an agent’s thought and action be structured by an 
implicit appreciation of concerns which, were it to be made explicit, 
would be recognizable as an instance of rational deliberation in a 
form suitable for justifying the act So chastened, the classical view 
can readily accommodate akrasıa, unreflective behavior, and acting 
out of emotions such as fear and anger even in those cases where 
the agent recognizes these attitudes to be utterly ungrounded or irra- 
tional Of course, there must be a limit to such flexibility if the posi- 
tion 1s to avoid vacuity If the classical view 15 to have any interesting 
content, 1t seems that 1t must at least reject the possibility of acting for 
the sake of the bad sempliciter 

Augustine insists that he saw nothing in the pears that even seemed 
to speak in favor of stealing them He tells us that the pears “had not 
even that false show or shadow of beauty by which sin tempts us" 
(op cit, p 28) and that his thievery failed to suggest any “gain to one- 
self or vengeance to be satisfied” (op ct, p 31) Although Augustine 
claims that he would not have stolen had he been alone, he denies 
that he was motivated by friendship or solidarity with his companions, 
or from a desire to stay in their favor He reflects 


Perhaps then what I really loved was the companionship of those with 
whom I did it. If so, can I still say that I loved nothing over and above the 
thievery? Surely I can, that companionship was nothing over and above, 
because it was nothing (op ct, p 30) 








í See Michael Stocker, "Desinng the Bad An Exercise in (ruth is 
JOURNAL, LXXVI, 12 (December 1979) 738-53, Rosalind Hursth: ‘Arational, Achofís, M 
this JOURNAL, LXXXVIII, 2 (February 1991) 57-68, andJ Da ae man, “The Guise of. 
the Good,” in The Possibility of Practical Reason (New York. Oxférd, 2000), bp 99-122 
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If we are to believe Augustine, the only bond he felt with the young 
blackguards was as a partneran-crime His attachment to them would 
then presuppose, rather than explain, his motivation to steal 

Augustine does claim that in this bad company, he would have 
found himself “ashamed to be ashamed” (op ct, p 31) Even so, 
we cannot understand his motives here as just a simple instance of 
peer pressure The problem just reappears Why would Augustine, ap- 
preciating the iniquity of his act and the depravity of his companions, 
care so much about how he appeared to them? That the blackguards 
could shame him mto shamelessness itself already presupposes that 
Augustine has entered into a perverse frame of mind Augustine him- 
self insists that he stole from an appreciation of the wrongness or 
wickedness of theft as a compelling reason against stealing He never 
suggests that he was approaching such “wickedness” and “wrongness” 
wonically, as shorthand for what ıs merely conventionally (but erro- 
neously) considered to be wrong or wicked 

Such motivation 1s familiar even to those of us without Augustine’s 
broader theological preoccupations Human life appears to be nife 
with acts done for the sake of some bad what I will refer to as “perverse 
action ” In discussing perversity, philosophers have tended to focus on 
its more dramatic moral forms, such as spite, malice, and Schadenfreude 
Yet perversity ıs not confined to the ethical Kitsch 1s appealing because 
of its conspicuous aesthetic flaws, and movies such as Showgirls and the 
remake of The Wicker Man have become munor classics by dint of their 
exquisite and unrelenting awfulness In winter, ıt 1s hard to see the 
fragile beauty of icicles or a freshly frozen pond without having some 
urge to smash them We smell or taste spoiled food just because we 
expect ıt to be disgusting, or find ourselves attracted by someone's 
ugliness (the “joke-lard”) We are fascinated precisely by what we con- 
sider repellent about corpses, deformities, and grisly accidents. Per- 
fectly sane and happy people sometimes have inexplicable but very 
real urges “to throw themselves from high places or under approach- 
ing tube-trains '? We may even court physical pain out of a vivid and 
immediate appreciation of its unpleasantness Even apart from the 
complex dynamics of sexual masochism, most of us know what it 1s like 
to pick at a scab or worry a loose tooth simply because of the peculiar 
way ın which doing so hurts ê 


5 Anthony Kenny, Action, Emotion, and Will (Bristol Thoemmes, 1994), p 95 

$ Joel Femberg recounts how at on American Philosophical Association reception, 
he approached an old and dear friend “and in all seriousness proceeded to insult 
him 1n a gross and vulgar way (‘Hal, you are a stupid son of a bitch’) ” Feinberg claims 
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The fundamental paradox of perverse action 1s that while such deeds 
do not make much sense, neither are they completely insane. Acting 
for the sake of some apparent bad seems to be less brutely unintelligible 
than acting for the sake of something that 1s simply irrelevant to the 
Justification of the act in question It makes more sense for Augustine 
to steal the pears because doing so 1s morally wrong than because ıt was 
a Tuesday, or because word ‘pear’ has four letters’ Strange as it is, 
perversity 1s not nearly as weird as the behavior of extreme obsessive- 
compulsives, who appear to act for the most senseless concerns 

We readily accept such obsessives to be afflicted with a debility that 
might mitigate their responsibility for their actions. We are not nearly 
so sure about the perverse They may be sick, but they may be just 
plam rotten, and all the more blameworthy for ıt In short, if some 
version of classical view 1s correct, then the idea of perverse action 
should be manifestly coherent If the classical approach 1s wrong, 
it 15 not clear why perversity should be any more mysterious than 
any other highly eccentric tastes that people might have Father way, 
we should expect perverse action to seem either more or less intelli 
gible to us than it in fact does 

The perversity in many of these examples may turn out to be 
merely apparent, given the vanety of ways in which an action could 
appear good 1n some respect to an agent? However, I do not think 
that the tincture of intelligibility that of perverse action retains is 
simply the result of our implicit expectation that a more sensible re- 
interpretation would appear were we just to look at these cases closely 
enough Perverse action 1s indeed a real possibility for rational agents, 
a possibility that 1s reflected in our reluctance to simply dismiss such 
motivation as utterly incoherent or pathological 

In what follows, I argue that the possibility of truly perverse action 
requires a further fine-tuning of the classical view rather than a 
complete rejection of ıt Although the claim that we must act with 





that there was “nothing jocular at all in my manner,” and remains as perplexed by his 
behavior as Augustine was by his See "Evil? in Problems and the Roots of Law (New York 
Oxford, 2003), pp 162-63 

" Here I draw on Raz’s discussion of “anomic reasons” in "Agency, Reason, and the 
Good,” pp 31-34 

* Moral and aesthetic examples may be partcularly susceptible to such reinterpreta- 
tion, given the role of these concerns in structuring status relations between people Itis 
not surprising that we might flout moral and aesthetic norms as a way of rebelling against 
the tyranny of those who have claimed authority in their name However, it 15 hard to see 
how we might come to experience our concern for self-preservation or aversion to pains 
and bad smells as something oppressive against which we might similarly rebel 
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an eye to some good turns out not to be true of any particular action, 
this condition will still hold for any concerns that could serve as orga- 
nizing aims of our lives While ıt will be possible, on particular occa- 
sions, to act m perversely immoral ways (or perversely foolish ones), it 
will not be possible to have anything like a fundamental commitment 
to doing so 


I 


On a familiar Davidsonian understanding of action, intentional acts 
differ from other bodily movements in that such acts not only are 
caused by the agents' beliefs and desires, but there 1s also some mean- 
ingful relationship between the contents of these beliefs and desires 
that shows how the action constitutes a rational response to possession 
of that desire m hght of that belief Yet as Davidson notes, something 
important still seems to be missing from this picture An agent's be- 
liefs and desires might jointly both cause and rationalize some behav- 
10r (and even cause it Just because they rationalize 1t) without this 
behavior being a real action Davidson offers the example of one 
mountaineer holding another by a rope The first mountaineer may 
desire to be free of the weight of his companion, believes that letting 
go of the rope will achieve this, and suddenly realizes that he has a 
reason to do just this This realization then unnerves him to such 
an extent that he does in fact release the rope? 

Davidson despaired of identifying the special way ın which belief 
and desire function that would distinguish truly intentional action 
from such deviant cases The root problem 1s that regardless of what 
epicycles are added to the view, the picture insists on construing the 
relationship of rational judgment to performance as one of cause to 
effect What seems to be missing in the deviant cases 1s any sense that 
the agent’s action 1s not just triggered but actively and continuously 
guided by her reasons 

Being guided by a concern is more than just having 1t affect one’s 
behavior in certain predictable or fortunate ways When we are guided, 
we act from a particular practical outlook on the world, with a respon- 
siveness to bow what we are doing might be done better or worse as the 
sort of thing we are trying to do Guidance comprises more than just an 
understanding of the difference between what would count as com- 
plete success and utter failure in our efforts It also volves an active 
appreciation of how to discriminate between and evaluate intermedr- 
ate possibilities, whereby we anticipate some range of ways in which 


? Davidson, “Freedom to Act,” ın Essays on Actions and Events (New York Oxford, 
1980), pp 63-82, see p 79 
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our action might be improved or frustrated as the sort of thing we are 
trying to do To be guided by a concern is, among other things, to be 
engaged m a focused process of checking and recalibraung one's ef- 
forts as one acts To have released the rope intentionally, the moun- 
tameer would have to have acted in a way that was informed by 
some sense of how what he 1s doing should be modified in response 
to some possible changes ın his circumstances If he intentionally re- 
leases the rope to rid himself of an encumbrance, he must be sensitive 
to the fact that he would not need to let go if his companion were 
about to pull herself onto a ledge, or if he could easily tie the rope 
off onto some support, or 1f another climber was rushing to his aid 

A useful way of distinguishing the intentional from the uninten- 
tional aspects of our behavior 1s by consideration of the possibility 
of surprise When we successfully accomplish what we intend to do, 
we cannot be wholly surprised because our intentions themselves 
must involve some anticipation of how the world might accept or re- 
sist our efforts In contrast, the unintended aspects of our behavior 
may well come as a complete surprise to us The deviant mountaineer 
does release the rope as an immediate consequence of his Judgment 
of how that act would satisfy his desires along with an appreciation of 
how that fact gives him a substantial reason for so domg Nevertheless, 
he might still be surprised by his behavior because that judgment 
did not involve adopting a practical stance toward his world oriented 
with respect to considerations of weight, freedom of movement, nsks 
of falling, physical stress, and so on 

Even if the deviant mountaineer does expect that he will release the 
rope in this circumstance (perhaps this has happened several times 
before), his expectation would still be only accidentally related to 
way 1n which he does so In the truly intentional case, the manner 
of his act would itself incorporate some anticipation of various pros- 
pects of success and frustration that he may encounter This may help 
explain why we can have a land of immediate if defeasible knowledge 
of our own intentions Such knowledge 1s not primarily an awareness 
of some inner psychological disposition we are experiencing, but 
rather an appreciation of how the world is presenting itself to us as 
a locus of opportunities and threats to our efforts Knowing what we 
intend 1s of a piece with knowing what we are hoping for, or what we 
are worried about Such knowledge expresses a particular attentive- 
ness to the world as an arena of action, rather than some sort of intro- 
spective investigation of our own mental hfe ” 


"For a similar treatment of self-knowledge, see Richard Moran, Authority and 
Estrangement (Princeton University Press, 2001) 
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Here 1s a central motivation of the classical view The distinctively 
intentional character of an action depends on the way its perfor- 
mance 1s informed by a sensitivity to the world construed in terms 
of some distinctive array of resources and dangers, relative to which 
our action may be done in a better or worse manner The richer this 
sort of responsiveness, the more clearly or fully intenuonal the act 1s 
Marginally intentional acts, such as my touching my nose on a whim, 
or drumming my fingers in impatience, are at the margins Just be- 
cause there 1s not very much room for guidance and recalibration 
1n these contexts 

In both cases I know and am in control of what I am doing, and I 
act with an awareness of the difference between success and failure 
Without such minimal awareness, my behavior would not even 
qualify as voluntary Even so, not much sense can be given to the idea 
of doing these things ın a better or worse way I drum my fingers or I 
do not, I manage to touch my nose or not, but there hardly anything 
to be said about the relative merits of the various ways 1n which these 
activities might be performed There is certainly httle room for any 
experimentation with new approaches or any suggestions for 1m- 
provement, let alone any kind of shared undertakings or developing 
practice with respect to them 

At the other end of the practical continuum 1s action performed 
for the sake of some recognizable good A conception of a good 
determines a set of interpretative axes according to which we can dis- 
tinguish a merely adequate way of doing what we are trying to accom- 
plish from one that 1s truly excellent, or discriminate between simple 
failure, mept bungling, and utter travesty Most such notions of the 
good are sufficiently rich and complex to allow for fine discrimina- 
tions that bear on the manner and not just the result of the activity 
If I act with an eye to beauty, or honor, or morality, then I see my exe- 
cution not Just as a matter of ultimate success or failure, but n terms 
of elegance, nobility, tact, or respectfulness Here there 1s room for 
interesting reflection on the manner in which we should perform 
such acts, and for experimentation, advice, and shared deliberation 
about how to proceed In such contexts, the action becomes its own 
topic for reflection, where the question of how the act is to be per- 
formed becomes interestingly distinct from purely instrumental re- 
flection on the probabihty that we will be able to bring off an act of 
this type at all. 


II 


So far, I have argued that all intentional acton must have a point or 
guiding concern that serves to onent the agent toward the world in a 
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fairly open-ended way This requirement 15 most clearly fulfilled 
when we act sub specie boni, and 1t 15 not surprising that we try to 
make sense of more puzzling kinds of action by assimilation to or anal- 
ogy with such central cases However, the paradox of perversity 
turns on the further question of whether being good ıs the only way 
that an act can have such a point that can orient us toward the world 
this way 

Might not the badness of an act sometimes function as a guiding con- 
cern as well? In “The Guise of the Good,” J David Velleman clams that 
this can happen when we are in the grip of certain “counter-evaluative” 
moods Velleman imagines that, ın response to some great disappoint- 
ment, he falls into “bitterness and despair” In this bleak mood, 


[T]he very thought of ameliorating my condition, or the condition of the 
world, strikes me as a sick delusion All attempts at constructive action 
seem absurd No more earnest efforts for me, I say to myself, no more 
worthy endeavors to hell with it all I am moved to stay at home, re- 
fuse all invitations, keep the shades drawn, and privately curse the day I 
was born—I engage in these actions not only out of despair but also in 
hight of and on the grounds of despair I'm smashing things because this 
seems like an utterly worthless act, worthless from every perspective but 
especially from mine My reason for acting thus includes not only my 
mood but also an unconditionally negative evaluation of the acuon 
(op ct, pp 121-22) 


Velleman claims that to be in such despair ıs to be ın a condition 
that manages to find point ın plate-smashing without presenting such 
behavior as even prma-face justified Yet Velleman does not explain 
how such a mood as despair finds a point in bad action that does 
not ultimately turn out to be just another potential justificanon The 
modest version of the classical view 1s very flexible, and can readily 
remterpret away many putative counterexamples 

Perhaps what Velleman ıs 1magining 1s not really a rejection of the 
good, but only an unacknowledged shift in the standards of goodness 
to which he attends as he breaks his dishes We can often see our 
behavior both as a way of responding to the world, and as a kind of 
performance to be judged by aesthetic rather than ethical or pruden- 
tial criteria After all, action that appears perverse or self-destructive 1s 
usually much more intriguing than obviously reasonable action, and 
fictional characters who seem to act perversely present readers with 
the absorbing interpretative challenge of finding the reason hidden 
in their apparent rebellion against reason The despair that finds a 
point 1n smashing plates may not be truly perverse, but merely a form 
of self-dramatization, where the agent comes to view his actions as 
performances that are to be aesthetically justified by their novel and 
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puzzling character As Nietzsche observes, “Whoever despises himself 
still respects himself as one who despises 7” 

In “Agency, Reason, and the Good,” Raz argues that although we 
may sometimes act from truly “counter-evaluative” moods, this fact only 
serves to further confirm the classical view To those such as Velleman 
who would offer perversity as an objection to the classical approach, 
Raz responds 


The objector should be able to specify what we have a non-value- 
dependent reason to do 1n a way which 1s free from any reference to 
values All he dehvers are anomic [perverse] reasons, which are clearly 
not independent They are generated from real reasons by inversion 
There 1s no way of understanding them except as an inversion of values 
That establishes that they are a degenerate case, an exception which 
proves the rule, rather than an objection to it 


[w]e know how to explain therr allure, by the appeal of contrariness The 
appeal of contrariness 1s an established psychological phenomenon 
Not being psychologists it does not fall to us to explain it (op cit, p 33) 


Raz explains that “contrariness” functions not as special reason to act, 
but only as a psychological process that accounts for how a concern for 
some good might be converted into a desire for the bad Such con- 
trariness 15 not meant to make sense of perverse action, but only to 
serve as a psychological mechanism that explains how generally 
rational creatures such as ourselves might come to act so strangely 

Unfortunately, without a further account of just what 1s supposed to 
be going on in these inversions of value we cannot assess how far the 
appeal to contrariness manages to reconcile perversity with the classi- 
cal view Raz claims that “Not being psychologists 1t does not fall to us 
to explain [contrariness] ” Yet Raz 1s appealing to contrariness to sup- 
port a distinctively philosophical conclusion about the nature of ac- 
tion in general As such, he needs to defend some philosophical 
interpretation of this psychological process of inversion that shows 
how this process might be consistent with the picture of the will of- 
fered by the classical vew Empirical psychology can of course inform 
and supplement philosophy, but no such science can provide a com- 
plete short-cut around philosophical interpretaton and argument to 
truly philosophical conclusions 

Raz may well be nght that perverse action 1s always derivative of rea- 
sonable, good-seeking behavior It 1s hard to imagine how a perverse 


"Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, Walter Kaufmann, trans (New York Vintage, 
1966), p 81 Allen Wood suggests “He who despises himself still esteems the despiser 
within himself” as a better translation 
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agent could have acquired the concepts of the good and the bad in 
the first place 1f she did not at least initially see the former as that 
which ıs to be pursued and the latter as that which ıs to be avoided 
Yet perversity's dependence on the reasonable ın its genesis does not 
establish that the classical view can accommodate ıt To defend the 
classical view, Raz needs to do more than show that such perversity 
always descends from some more reasonable attitude To avoid the 
genealogical fallacy, he would have to show that the nature of this 
descent 1s such as to transmit the reasonable character of the initial 
frame of mind to the peculiar attitude that ultimately emerges 

Raz argues that in order to object to the classical view on the basis 
of perverse action, we would have to answer two challenges First, we 
must explain why, if the classical view 1s wrong, it still seems to be the 
case that “we do not have reasons which are neither good nor bad " 
Second, the objector “has to provide an alternative explanation of 
what makes an action an intelligible object of choice" (op cit, p 32) 

Raz seems to think that if we reject the classical view we must be 
willing to accept that a person might intentionally eat a saucer of mud 
simply because it ıs muddy (to borrow Anscombe's famous example), 
where such muddiness 1s not being seen as any sort of way in which 
something can be good or bad to eat 

However, we can accept the possibility of real perversity without 
having to countenance such bizarre possibilities I have argued that 
intentional action must be seen in terms of some point or guiding 
concern, where the clearest way something can have a point 1s to be 
thought good in some way Such a point serves to define a stance from 
which the agent can anticipate some fairly wide array of potential 
opportunities and threats to what she 1s trying to do If I were to eat 
a saucer of chocolate pudding for the sake of its delicious flavor, I 
would do so ın the awareness that there is no point in rushing the 
experience, that ıt is more important to get the chocolate onto my 
tongue than onto my teeth, that smelling the chocolate might be a 
way of extending and improving the expenence, and so forth 

Were I to eat mud just because it 1s muddy, with no sense of any 
broader point, I would do so without any similar sense of what might 
count as Improving or compromising my performance Does it make 
any difference if I eat the mud quickly or slowly? Should I focus on its 
flavor, texture, or smell, or should I try to ignore these, or does none 
of this matter at all? Should I be ready to abandon the mud if the 
prospect of sand presents itself, or 1f the mud turns out to contain 
twigs and bugs (or tiny marshmallows and chocolate chips)? Without 
any sense of what the broader point of eaung mud might be, there 
cannot be determinate answers to any of these questions If I continued 
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eating in these various circumstances, there would simply be no fact 
of the matter about whether I have merely adjusted my performance 
to new features of my situation, or changed my mind altogether and 
started domg something else 

However, things would be different in a truly perverse case say, 
were I to eat a plate of excrement simply because ıt 1s supremely dıs- 
gusting Normally, the revolting character of excrement would keep 
us from approaching let alone eating ıt, and 1f we had to eat excre- 
ment for some reason, we would try do so quickly, holding our noses, 
trying to distract ourselves ın rmagination, relying more on teeth than 
tongue The badness of eating excrement can define a fairly complex 
practical stance toward the world, much ncher than what appeal to 
simple muddiness might offer Perverse coprophagia may invert the 
normal form of this stance, but this inversion still retains the func- 
tional structure and nchness of its archetype The coprophage would 
eat excrement the way we normally eat chocolate, slowly, attentively, 
trying to savor smell and texture as well as flavor 

The mud-eater, who finds mud neither delicious nor disgusting but 
simply muddy, has no such richly-textured guidance This 1s why, as Raz 
says, she cannot really understand what she 1s doing, even as she does 
it On the one hand, she 1s aware that she 1s eating mud, and knows 
enough to bring the spoon to her mouth rather than her ear However, 
the mud-eater cannot really know what she 1s doing in the way charac- 
teristic of intentional action that 15, from some awareness of how what 
she 1s now doing should be projected into different possible contexts 
The mud-eater lacks much sense of what would count as doing the 
same thing, were her circumstances altered somewhat If I am eaung 
steak simply to exercise my Jaw, then I might be able to do the same 
thing were the steak replaced by leather However, if I am eating the 
steak for pleasure, such a change would alter the entire character of 
my deed Absent some broader point, I cannot really know what it 1s 
that I am doing, because there would be simply no fact of the matter as 
to whether or not different performances would count as different 
ways of doing the same thing The mud-eater knows that she 1s dong 
this, but just what this might be here ıs almost completely indeter- 
minate ” In contrast, perverse acts can exploit the identity conditions 
of their reasonable originals, even though they put these conditions to 
a new use If so, then Raz 1s wrong to think that we cannot admit truly 
perverse motives without also opening the door to practical reasons 
that have no evaluative content at all 


? Cf Anscombe, Intention, 837 pp 70-71 
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Raz goes on to argue that an objector to the classical view would 
have to provide an alternate account of what, in general, makes some- 
thing an intelligible object of choice Unfortunately, it ıs hard to see 
how we can invoke any particular standard of mtelligibility of acts 
here without begging the question at hand Both sides grant that true 
actions must be informed by some sort of guiding concern, where 
such a concern specifies terms of which the act might be justified or 
reconsidered in a variety of different situations The issue 1s whether an 
act can have such a point not Just in conforming to justifying concerns, 
but in flouting them as well If so, then we would have to first deter- 
mune whether we can accept perverse action as fully intentional before 
we can discern the limits of the kind of intelligibihty that ıt 15 appropri- 
ate to demand of action in the first place There seems to be no neutral 
standpoint from which to approach Raz’s challenge 


III 


Ulumately, the reasons that preclude the possibility of completely 
pointless action do not rule out the occasional instance of perversity 
Yet this does not mean that the perverse stands “on all fours” with the 
reasonable Although it ıs possible to act perversely on occasion, such 
action can never be the expression of an agent's basic attitude or out- 
look on hfe The problem is that as our perverse responses spread, 
they progressively undermine their own perversity 

I have argued that for our acts to be intentional, they must have an 
overall point that, in a broad way, allows us rationally to readjust our 
performance to changes in our environment Since perverse reasoning 
1s isomorphic to good-directed reasoning, it should involve an equally 
rich practical stance toward the world However, the question then 
arises whether such putative perverse action really qualifies as being 
done for the sake of the bad at all, rather than from just an aberrant 
understanding of the good Perhaps the seemingly perverse agent just 
means by the word ‘bad’ what the rest of us mean by the word ‘good’ 
We would then differ from this agent not in our concern for the good in 
general, but only in our beliefs about what 1s good, and in the way we 
use our evaluative vocabulary We think that pain, ugliness, and cruelty 
are bad, while the "perverse" agent really takes them to be good, 
although the word ‘bad’ in his mouth has come to mean what we do 
by the word 'good' His avowals that he 1s acting for the sake of the 
bad need not be insincere, just systematically misleading While such 
a person would have bizarre behefs and strange tastes, the basic oren- 
tation of his will would be much the same as ours 

To avoid this consequence, a perverse response can involve only a 
partial inversion of the overall attitude of a reasonable agent Why 
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should we accept that Augustine really considered theft to be bad, 
given his willingness to steal for no profit? Most likely, we assume that 
despite his faults, the young Augustine was still not ready to advise 
others to steal in such circumstances, nor would he have criticized 
or been puzzled by anyone's failure to do so The young Augustine 
does not seem to feel any gratitude toward his companions for enlight- 
ening him about the value of wickedness, nor does he seem inclined 
toward any sort of regret or self-recrimination for passing up a prime 
opportunity to steal just because he was feeling lazy Augustine does 
claim that he was “ashamed not to be shameless” before his compan- 
ions (op ct, p 31) However, he does not suggest the he would have 
felt disappointment or contempt for any of them had they shown re- 
luctance to steal, or that he would have been willing to blame or re- 
monstrate with those who refused to do so 

I have argued that what 1s disunctive about intentional action 1s the 
way ın which it informed by sense of how agent might adjust her be- 
havior so as to keep doing what would count as the same thing despite 
changes 1n her circumstances, and how some of these responses 
would be better or fuller ways of performing this kind of deed than 
others This attentiveness does not have to be limited to the various 
ways 1n which our act might fit into the physical world We can also 
anticipate how our act might be received in our social world, with a 
sense of how others might challenge, criticize, resent, or thank us for 
what we are doing At their fullest, our intentions incorporate a sense 
not how to adjust our behavior not just ın response to our environ- 
ment, but also in response to how other agents might reply to our ac- 
tions, with either challenges or support 

Our acts are most fully intentional when we proceed in ways that 
anticipate both what the world might present us in terms of causal 
resources and impediments, as well as what other agents might offer 
by way of questions, criticism, and advice When we act for the sake of 
some good, our actions are informed by a substantial concern that 
orients us toward both these contexts simultaneously Such a concern 
allows us to anticipate how we might respond to the demands and sug- 
gestions of others just as much as it allows us to cope with physical 
obstacles We may not actually be able to actually satisfy anybody, 
but at least we will have something to say, some sense of how to "go 
on” in such contexts that makes shared deliberation, and with it joint 
undertakings, a real possibility 

Perverse action has a point that anticipates only physical challenges, 
those that might be presented by the causal powers of the world In this 
such acts are only “one-dimensionally” intentional. Here, our behavior 
has a point by which we orient ourselves to our physical environment, 
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but which gives us no determinate guidance with respect to other 
people We know how to repair or sustain our performance, but we 
do not know how to go about defending it, let alone expanding it into 
a common endeavor 

Perverse action has its complement in immediately expressive ac- 
tion, which 1s one-dimensional in its orientation toward the social 
but not the causal When I slam a door in anger, I do so with httle 
or no sense of how to adjust my doing to changing circumstances, 
such actions are normally thought to involve some loss of control 
Even so, I slam the door with some implicit sense of how others might 
react to 1t, and how I might respond to their questions, reprimands, or 
suggestions We naturally say that such acts are protests, or “cries for 
help,” invitations to talk, and so on Although I might be taken aback 
by just how loud the slam is, or the damage it does to the frame, I will 
not be similarly surprised by my wife's angry or concerned reaction 

The one-dimensional character of perversity entails that although 
possible, perverse action cannot really be the expression of any long- 
term resolve or fundamental commitment In acting perversely, I act 
without any well-defined sense of how to respond to the challenges of 
others, of how to engage in anything like shared conversation, explora- 
tion, or argument If I do something just because it ıs bad, how am I 
supposing that others will respond when I tell them this? Am I expect- 
ing them to protest, turn away in confusion, or start to explore the 
glories of badness with me? No response here seems any more appro- 
priate than another, every way of “gomg on" with another from this 
point seems to be equally available Perverse motives have to lack 
any way of determinately orienting us toward any kind of ongoing 
address and exchange that would allow them to be expanded into 
any sort of shared viewpoint for deliberation and action Were our per- 
versity to develop along this second dimension as well, it would be 
transfigured into an aberrant conception of what 1s good, and so undo 
its own character as perverse ” 

If I am unable to engage with others when I am challenged, then I 
also cannot engage with myself, should my perverse motives come 
into competition with other concerns or temptations, or if I exper- 
ence doubts or worries about what I am doing Perverse acts have a 
point, but that point cannot be addressed to anyone occupying a dif- 
ferent point of view not other people, and not the agent herself in 


P This seems to be the fate of the protagonist of Poe's “The Imp of the Perverse” 
(in ThirtyTwo Stones (Indianapolis Hackett, 2000)) Although he feels no guilt for a 
murder he has committed, he cannot resist the result his ensuing perverse desire to 
confess to it In so domg he has begun to respond again hke a person with a conscience 
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subsequent moments of anxiety, distraction, or disaffection This 1s 
not to deny that ıt ıs possible for us to occasionally fall into and act 
from perverse moods However, we cannot adopt anything like a per- 
verse resolution, insofar as real resolve involves something like a com- 
mon endeavor jointly undertaken by the agent at different points in 
her life Once I experience temptation or doubt, I cannot expect to 
be able to address myself in a way that might serve to steady or re- 
affirm my initial attitude For creatures like us who need to be able 
to trust themselves to hold to their decisions in the face of temptation 
and distraction, perverse motives, while possible, must always be sharply 
limited ın their scope and importance, being little more than passing 
fancies Nevertheless, the thought that such perversity could be a fun- 
damental commitment may still retain an 1neradicable allure, just like 
so many other self-aggrandizing fantasies 

On some versions of the classical view, moral wrongdoing always 1n- 
volves some sort of ignorance or incapacity If moral obligations really 
do give agents conclusive practical reasons, then 1t might seem that we 
can transgress only if we either fail to fully understand these obligations, 
or if we are not fully able to act from this understanding (for example, 
through depression, self-deception, or akrasia) These conditions might 
not always exonerate wrongdoers, but they would always present at 
least a prima facie case for leniency However, if perverse motives are pos- 
sible, at least episodically, then an agent could sometimes have a vivid 
appreciation of the wrongness of her acts, be fully ın control of herself, 
and still do wrong This possibility would be a simply brute fact about 
rational agency The power to act rationally may harbor a potential 
for acting against reason that neither needs nor admuts of any further 
explanation There would then be at least one kind of transgression 
that does not suggest any kind of mitigating consideration In 
morally perverse wrongdoing, the fault would he not with the agent's 
cognitive or motivational powers, but simply with the agent herself, 
considered as a whole person 

DAVID SUSSMAN 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
IS ACTUAL DIFFERENCE MAKING ACTUALLY DIFFERENT?* 


ll agree that genes are part of the causal history of any phe- 

notypic trait. Equally, all agree that many other molecules 

and cellular structures play a necessary causal role The usual 
conclusion has been that this implies causal parity, but C Kenneth 
Waters seeks to establish that the causal contribution of genes can 
(sometimes) be ontologically privileged over those of the other fac- 
tors The issue 1s, of course, the classic one of causal selection that 
dates to Mill—ontologically, can we distinguish causes from mere 
background conditions? Against the prevailing philosophical consen- 
sus, Waters thinks that we can, and to that end has recently outlined 
m this JOURNAL his own ingenious argument why! 

I certainly agree with Waters that the role of genes in the develop- 
ment and functioning of cells and organisms can be illuminated con- 
siderably by recent work on causation—as he himself has notably 
shown ? I also agree with him that theones of causation should be 
sensitive to scientific practice However, although sympathetic to 
much in his paper, m this note I shall argue that, contrary to advertis- 
ing, it fails to defeat the traditional causal parity thesis 


I WATERS’S THEORY 


Waters’s theory supplements James Woodward's influential one ? Ac- 
cording to Woodward, causation 1s defined relative to, ın Waters’s phrase, 
an imvanance space (If X1s a cause variable and Yan effect variable, this 
space 1s the range of values over which they may vary while preserving an 
invariant functional relation * For instance, Hooke’s Law holds for a 
spring stretched over a certain range of values, but too much stretching, 
and the relation breaks down ) That 1s, Woodward’s theory of causa- 
tion, like other contrastive theories, accords a semantic role to invan- 
ance space or its equivalent This will prove significant 


"I would like to thank Kenneth Waters for helpful discussion on earlier drafts of 
this comment. 

! Waters, “Causes That Make a Difference,” this JOURNAL, civ, 11 (November 2007) 
551-79 

? Waters, “Genes Made Molecular,” Philosophy of Sence, Lx1, 2 (March 1994) 163-85, 
“Molecules Made Biological,” Revue Internationale de Philosophie, ccx1v (2000) 539-64 

* Woodward, Making Things Happen (New York. Oxford, 2003) 

* As Waters points out, the range of values of X and Y for which mvariance holds 
may vary depending on the values of other variables 
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As Waters pomts out, the causal panty issue then becomes— what 
determines the portion of the invariance space that is deemed admıs- 
sible? Different theorists have put forward different formal require- 
ments, but up to now, reflecting the attitude of Mill, one way or 
another all have allowed a significant role for pragmatic factors For 
instance, for any given Y there will typically be many weird and won- 
derful X vanables that have an invariant relation with ıt over some 
range of values, at least some of which in turn make a difference, that 
1s, imply a change in Y’s value All of these are therefore endorsed by 
Woodward as causes (Waters labels them potential difference makers ) 
Their embarrassing weirdness and wonderfulness 1s explained away 
as being the result of our intuitive causal judgments being focused else- 
where in invariance space, ın particular, fastening only onto those 
portions of it that are contextually—that ıs, pragmatically—sahent, 
and that therefore typically do not seem so weird or wonderful But 
ontologically, according to Woodward, there remains strict causal parity 

Waters’s innovation aims to challenge all that. He adopts Woodward’s 
framework, but augments it with a scheme whereby one portion of 
the invariance space 1s privileged—and now privileged ontologically, 
not just pragmatically As a result, at least 1n the simplest cases, just 
one cause 1s picked out for extra ontological endorsement ? Waters 
labels this cause the actual difference maker (hereafter ADM) 

How does Waters’s scheme achieve this nonparity result? The key 
1s that the definition of an ADM 1s explicitly relatvized to the choice 
of an actual difference in a particular population of interest (567) In 
a given population, only some of the potential difference makers 
will actually vary To cite Waters’s own example, consider the fruit 
fly experiments of classical genetics that investigated variation in eye 
color Although there were many potential difference makers with 
respect to eye color, none varied in the actual experimental popula- 
tion of flies except for one particular gene (or, more precisely, the 
alleles ın that gene) The latter did vary across the population, and 
moreover, as a result, the actual difference to be explamed—namely 
the variation 1n eye color—is fully explained by this genetic variation 
alone Thus the gene 1s endorsed as the unique ADM, and this 1s 
plainly an ontological fact about eye color in this population, inde- 
pendent of any pragmatic concerns 

Waters argues that his ADM apparatus enables us to escape Mill’s 
panty thesis This ıs the claim that I shall dispute As Just noted, an 
ADM is relativized to choice of an actual difference in a population 


5 Generally, several causes may be so endorsed I shall focus only on the cases most fa- 
vorable to Waters’s analysis, namely those in which the actual difference maker 1s unique 
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So the obvious retort 1s that this latter choice 1s clearly interest- 
relative, that ıs, pragmatic, that the specification of an ADM 1s there- 
fore similarly pragmatc, and so that nothing has been gained over the 
orthodox view But Waters 1s well aware of this objection, and it 1s 
worth quoting his answer to it 1n full 


[The objection] conflates the identification of a cause with the specifica- 
tion of an effect Of course, being interested 1n one effect rather than 
another depends on more than the ontology of causal processes Our 
interests lead us to inquire about the causes of some things and not 
others The question here is whether the cause(s) of an effect are fixed 
by ontology (569) 


This 1s the heart of the matter I reconstruct Waters's argument as follows 


(P1) Determination of an ADM 1s fixed by ontology once given an actual 
difference in a given population 

(P2) Specifying an actual difference m a given population 1s merely 
equivalent to specifying an effect 

(P3) While specifying an effect ıs of course ın part pragmatic and thus 
not fixed by ontology, that does not render the subsequent determi- 
nation of an ADM pragmatic too 

(C1) Therefore the determination of whether a cause 1s an ADM 1s fixed 
by ontology 

(P4) The distinction between a cause that is an ADM and a cause that is 
not, (often) tracks the distinction between a cause that is “the” cause 
and one that is a mere background condition 

(C2) Therefore (often) the traditional causal parity thesis fails 


II A CRITIQUE 


Like Waters, I am sympathetic to contrastive theories such as Wood- 
ward's, especially ın the context of special sciences ê In the situations 
that concern us here, typically a change in a vanable X will lead to a 
change in another variable Y but not to one 1n a third variable Z 
Roughly speaking, ıt follows on Woodward's account that X 1s a cause 
of Y but not of Z In other words, whether X1s a cause indeed depends 
on the specification of the effect, just as Waters claims And, as Waters 
notes, although choice of effect variable Y is interest-relative, nobody 
would for that reason claim that the causal relation between Xand Y 1s 
not ontological I also agree that once given an actual difference in a 
population, the specification of an ADM 1s thereafter fixed by ontol- 
ogy Moreover, I further agree that, at least sometimes, the distinction 


ê Northcott, “Causation and Contrast Classes," Philosophical Studtes, XXXIX, 1 (May 2008) 
111-23 
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between actual and potential difference-makers tracks the traditional 
one between causes and background conditions 

Putting these points together, I accept all of P3, P1, and P4 How- 
ever, I believe that a problem still remains, and it hes ın premise P2 
P2, recall, states that specifying an actual difference m a population 
merely specifies the effect But I think it does rather more than that— 
it also partly identifies the cause, too In particular, ıt constrains the 
admissible range of invariance space and thereby the range of ad- 
mussible variation for the cause variables (Alternatively put, choice 
of an actual difference in a population does not just specify Y and then 
leave to ontology whether X1s a cause of that Y, rather, 1t also con- 
strains what range of X 1s available for consideration ) And for that 
reason, Waters's nonparity result 1s not purely ontological but rather 
also partly pragmatic 

In the fruit fly example, for instance, two causes of variation in 
eye color are having one particular allele rather than another in 
the crucial gene, and perhaps later having some protem available, 
1n contrast to not having 1t available Both of these causes are equally 
endorsed by a contrastive definition in general, but only one 1s an 
ADM, namely the gene That is because, of the two contrast cases— 
the alternative allele and lack of the protem—-only the first actually 
occurred in the experimental population Thus the constraint on 
admissible invariance space resulting from this choice of population 
impacts the cause variables Intuitively, on a contrastive theory such 
as Woodward's, part of the definition of a cause 1s the range of values 
the cause variable may take So any constraint on that range, such as 
restricting attention to just a particular population, is also a constraint 
on the determination of the cause 

The sequence of argument here is subtle First, all agree that spec 
fication of effect 1s allowed to be pragmatic Second, all agree further 
that, once a population and effect are specified, nonpanty 1s there- 
after indeed purely ontological, just as Waters emphasizes But, to 
requote Waters himself, “the question here 1s whether the cause(s) 
of an effect are fixed by ontology” (569, my italics) And the answer to 
that critical question 1s ‘no’, because the causes—not just the effect— 
are also partly fixed by choice of populaton Therefore the nonparity 
result ıs not purely ontological, and so there 1s no dramatic disconti- 
nuity with previous theory after all 

Alternatively put, given restriction to those portions of invariance 
space instantiated in the chosen population, then indeed the specifi- 
cation of ADMs 1s thereafter purely ontological But on any current 
view, once the admissible invariance space has been fixed, then 
whether something 1s still a difference-maker ıs thereafter purely 
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ontological There 1s nothing new about that The decisive issue 1s 
whether the pnor fixing of the admissible invariance space 1s purely 
ontological That would be new But it 1s not what we have here 
Rather, the prior fixing ıs (partly) by choice of population 

Here 1s a final way to express the pomt We can think of a causal 
relation’s 1nvariance space as forming part of an overall state space 
of all relevant variables Specification of an actual difference in a 
populaton then does two things First, specification of the actual dif- 
ference serves merely to specify the effect of interest, just as Waters 
says This in turn specifies the mvariance spaces of the various can- 
didate causes of that effect So far, no problem But second, speci- 
fication of the population specifies a part of the overall state space 
too, namely that part corresponding to the variable values that actu- 
ally occur in that population In general, there will be overlaps be- 
tween this population space and each of the invanance spaces, and 
these regions of overlap are what fix the ADMs Now there 1s a prob- 
lem Formally, an ADM 1s a cause whose invariance space has a 
nonempty overlap with the population space Mere potental differ- 
ence makers, on the other hand, are those causes whose invariance 
spaces do not overlap with the population space. The asymmetry 
between ADMs and other causes rests on this difference between 
the admissible ranges of their invanance spaces, that 1s, between the 
portions of those spaces that fall in the overlap That 1s, the initial 
specification of an actual difference in a population does not just 
determine the variance spaces, it also —crucially—determines what 
portions of those invariance spaces are admissible 

On a contrastive view, to repeat, part of the definition of a cause 
1$ 1ts range of variation or contrasts Therefore constraints on the 
admissible range of that vanation amount to partally fixing the cause 
And restricting attention only to the portion of an invanance space 
that overlaps with the population space 1s precisely to constrain that 
admissible range of variation. Therefore, finally, choice of population 
does not just specify the effect, ıt also partly identifies the cause 


III CONCLUSION 


It ıs perfectly true that once given an experimental fruit fly popula- 
tion, say, 1t may thereafter be fixed by ontology that a gene and not 
a supporting protein is the unique ADM with respect to eye color Per- 
haps as a result, at least sometimes, scientists are indeed justified in 
focusing their attentions only on the gene But none of that imphes 
any breach of the traditional causal parity thesis 

ROBERT NORTHCOTT 
University of Missouri, St Louis 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Scientific Representation Paradoxes of Perspective BAS C VAN FRAASSEN 
New York Oxford University Press, 2008 320 p Cloth $50 00 


Bas van Fraassen’s Scientafic Representation evolved from his Locke 
Lectures at Oxford University in 2001 The central focus of the book 
1s the development of an empiricist version of structuralism As such, 
1t 1s continuous with van Fraassen’s earlier formulations of construc- 
tive empiricism Indeed, this substantial book 1s perhaps best read as 
providing a sketch for a subtle reformulation of constructive empiri- 
cism, one that results from careful reflection on the nature of scien- 
tific representation While he intends for his discussion of scientific 
representation to be neutral between realist and empiricist tenants, 
the book 1s throughout in the service of developing an empiricist ver- 
sion of structuralism, and van Fraassen ultimately argues that struc- 
turalism finds its proper articulation only 1n a constructive empiricist 
setting There is, however, much here for structural realists, pragma- 
tists, and empiricists more generally, and most anyone interested in 
the ways of scientific inquiry will profit from the fresh reconstruction, 
evaluation, and synthesis of arguments from such as Mach, Boltzman, 
Planck, Hertz, Duhem, Carnap, Russell, and Goodman 

The starting point for the discussion of representation 1s Boltzman’s 
version of the Bidtheorie account of science On this view, the goal in 
formulating a physical theory is to construct an inner picture or repre- 
sentation of the external world by attaching definite concepts to objects 
in order that our thoughts might model the world they represent 
Boltzman, however, conceded that we can know httle concerning the 
relationship between our thoughts and the objects they represent To 
this van Fraassen agrees and argues that ıt is more productive, and less 
mysterious, to 1magine scientific representation by means of concrete 
(for example, graphs and scale models) and abstract (for example, 
mathematical models) artifacts Among the representational artifacts 
employed by science are measurement outcomes, and insofar as they 
provide the standard of theoretical adequacy for the empiricist, the 
problem of representation as 1t obtains for measurement outcomes 1s 
of central importance 

On van Fraassen’s account, the pointer on a measuring instrument at 
the end of a successful measurement locates the target of the measure- 
ment in a logical space The logical space is a theoretical construction, 
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and so 1s the measurement target as represented by the theory More 
specifically, the measurement target 1s an item that the investigator 
has classified within the domain of the theory at hand and the logical 
space 1s provide by the theory to represent the range of possible states 
or characteristics of such items (logical spaces include hue, bright- 
ness, and saturation for color perceptions, pressure, volume, and tem- 
perature for the physical states of classical thermodynamucs, and Hilbert 
space for quantum-mechanical states) Measurement outcomes repre- 
sent empirical phenomena, but only relative to the representational 
use and practice of the inquirer, which, in turn, 1s contingent on the 
theory that characterizes the measurement target and logical space 
and the concrete expermental set-up under which the measurement 
1s performed Such contingencies represent the essential indexicality 
of measurement and representation more generally 

This essential indexicality 1s for van Fraassen at root a consequence 
of the pragmatic model of representation that he endorses Nothing 
simply represents something else, rather, theoretical models, data 
models, measurement outcomes, and other representational artifacts 
represent only by means of the role they play in the use and practice 
of inquirers van Fraassen describes representation as a three-place re- 
lation between the representational artifact, the target, and the user, 
where the indexical component provided by the user is a subtle busi- 
ness involving the complete conditions of the user’s representational 
use and practice 

While this indexical understanding of representation 1s taken as a 
necessary step ın the successful formulation of structural empiricism, 
it also leads to problems for the empiricist In his recitation of his 
version of the empiricist creed van Fraassen asserts that (1) the pri- 
mary criterion of scientific success 1s empirical adequacy, (n) the ac- 
ceptance of a theory has a pragmatıc element ınsofar as ıt guides 
future actions and research, and (iu) the acceptance of a theory need 
involve no more than that the theory 1s empirically adequate But 
what exactly might it mean for a theory to be empirrically adequate 
when one has recognized the deeply contingent indexacal nature of 
even measurement outcomes as representations? 

As van Fraassen would have it, a measurement outcome 1s always 
achieved relative to particular experimental setup designed by the 
user and characterized by his theory On the other hand, insofar as 
a measurement outcome provides evidence for empirical adequacy 
and empincal adequacy provides the primary criterion of scientific 
success, one does not want measurement outcomes to be entirely con- 
tingent on the theory ın which the measurement is characterized, or, 
for that matter the contingent interests of the user Unless there is 
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something appropriate and genuinely outside the theory to push back, 
one has at best only theoretical coherence, in which case there can be 
no meaningful empirical evaluation of theories 

This ıs a puzzle that generates a useful tension throughout the 
book van Fraassen takes phenomena (observable entities hike rocks, 
seas, stars, people, and bicycles) to be the proper target of scien- 
tufic representation and theoretical models to be the vehicles for 
such representation But since theoretical models are abstract struc- 
tures and abstract structures are mathematical structures and mathe- 
matical structures are not distinguished beyond isomorphism, how 
is 1t possible for theoretical models to represent phenomena at all? 
And if one cannot say how theoretical models represent phenom- 
ena, how could phenomena test the theory? In short, 1f one has only 
an abstract theoretical structure, then one has no empirical content 
to test 

Once more, while ıs sufficient to test the empirical adequacy of a 
theory that one compare one's theoretical model against a data 
model (or surface model) that one takes to represent one's expen- 
mental results, how can we explain how a theory represents phe- 
nomena by appeal to a relationship between theoretical models and 
data models when both of these are abstract entities? The answer 
must be that the data model somehow represents the phenomena, 
but then why doesn't this just push the problem back one step? van 
Fraassen's recurring answer 1s that while there 1s nothing in the ab- 
stract structure zself that can determine that ıt ıs the relevant data 
model to be matched to the theory, the "construction of the data 
model 1s precisely the selective relevant depiction of the phenomena 
by the user of the theory required for the possibility of the representation 
of the phenomena” (253) 

It 1s the user's design of the experiment that allows measurement 
outcomes to represent phenomena, it 1s the user's construction of the 
relevant data model from such outcomes that allows the data model to 
represent phenomena ın a way appropriate for testing the theory at 
hand, and it 15 the user's identification and comparison of the relevant 
part of the theoretical model against the data model that allows him to 
judge that the theory adequately represents the phenomena It 1s only 
by dint of this theory-laden, purposeful chain of representational use 
and practice that phenomena can push back against the theory at all 
The theory 1s judged to be empincally adequate when there 1s a (pre- 
sumably, partial and temporary) equilibrium between one's theoretical 
model, one’s relevant data model, and one’s theoretical use and prac- 
tice It 1s a consequence of this view then that empirical adequacy 
comes in as many varieties as there may be indexical uses and practices 
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Given the degree of contingent representational indexicality ın- 
volved m judgments of empirical adequacy, there 1s a threat of a strong 
relativism that results from exactly that ndexicality that ıs supposed to 
be required for the possibility of structural representation Since the 
only empirical matching 1s between theoretical models and data mod- 
els, the theory does not confront the observable phenomena but rather 
only the observable phenomena as described, contingent on the under- 
standing and interests of the user van Fraassen calls this the loss of 
malty objection The strategy he favors for addressing it 1s one that seeks 
to dissolves the problem (258) 

van Fraassen begins by conceding that the claim that a theory 1s ade- 
quate to the phenomena 1s not the same as the claim that it 15 adequate to 
the phenomena as represented by a user of the theory While the rep- 
resentation of phenomena in a data model is a contingent construc- 
tion for our contingent purposes, he takes the phenomena themselves 
to be objective On the other hand, van Fraassen argues that, ın check- 
ing the empirical adequacy of a theory, we have no recourse but to 
compare the theoretical model against our contingent data model 
What 1s supposed to dissolve the problem is that (1) the theory being 
empirically adequate to the phenomena as represented by us and (n) 
the theory in fact being empirically adequate are the same for us More 
specifically, van Fraassen appeals to the pragmatic tautology that there 
18 for a person no difference between the question of whether a theory 
fits his representation of the phenomena and the question of whether 
the theory fits the phenomena—34f it fits the first, he cannot deny that 
1t fits the second (259-60) 

But while van Fraassen is certainly right that I cannot do better than 
to Judge my representation of the phenomena against what I take to 
be the relevant part of the theoretical model, insofar as I hold with 
van Fraassen that all such representation 1s contingent, I cannot sim- 
ply pretend that my data model 1s something more than my contingent 
construction. Further, and perhaps more important, insofar as I hold that 
1t 1s possible to err in the scientific representation of phenomena, and 
I find myself so committed, ıt would be a methodological error for me 
to mustake my contingent representation of the phenomena for the 
phenomena themselves 

While I have no choice but to call empirical adequacy as I see it, even 
as I call it, even I recognize that my call is contingent ın a sense that 
allows for error 1n the assessment of adequacy of the theory to the phe- 
nomena properly understood. More specifically, I recognize the contin- 
gency of my own judgments of empirical adequacy in my recognition 
of the error of other mquirers' empirical judgments, my recognition of 
error 1n my own past empirical judgments, and my conviction that my 
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current epistemic situation 1s ultimately like both my own past episte- 
mic situation and the current epistemic situation of other inquirers’ in 
kind. Once I recognize the hve possibility of representational error, the 
pragmatic tautology provides little comfort, and I find van Fraassen’s 
dissolution of the loss of reality objection consequently unconvincing 
In order to take even my own judgment of the empirical adequacy of 
a theory seriously here, I must take the judgment to concern the 
match between the relevant part of the theoretic model and a repre- 
sentation of the phenomena concerning which I am committed to emnat- 
ing representational error whenever I find i If this 1s right, then the 
force of my judgment of empirical adequacy rests in my pragmatic 
methodological commitment to eliminate representational error, not 
m the pragmatc tautology 

In order to show how structural empiricism meshes with the actual 
practice of science, van Fraassen ends the book with an explanation of 
how structural empiricism makes sense of the Copenhagen interpre- 
tation of quantum mechanics and thereby dissolves the quantum mea- 
surement problem This example also illustrates the contingency of 
Judgments of empirical adequacy on this view 

After explaming why (if one assumes that the lear dynamics de- 
scribes the evolution of the composite system) the result of a measure- 
ment cannot supervene on the quantum-mechanical state of the 
observer, the measuring device, and/or the object being measured, 
van Fraassen explains why this ıs not a problem for the empiricist 
The idea here 1s that there 1s nothing in quantum mechanics or the 
practice of using the theory, properly conceived, that requires that 


what happens i the actual situation, must be displayed as entirely identifiable in 
the theoretical model. The most stringent demand that can be made here ıs 
that the relative frequencies of certain events in this sort of situation 
must have a good fit to probability functions, extrapolated from them 
in surface models, which are identifiable as parts of corresponding prob- 
ability functions in the theoretical models When this demand 1s met— 
whether strictly or to some approximation—the theory 1s borne out by 
the experimental results — (305) 


Quantum mechanics then might be judged to be empincally adequate 
even when there ıs nothing in the theoretical model that one can take to represent 
the actual determinate physical measurement records that one in fact observes 
Rather than require the theory to successfully represent each deter- 
mate measurement record, here one only requires that it save the 
phenomena ın statistical aggregate The theory might be taken as 
empirically adequate because the theoretical model corresponds to 
a surface model that captures the overall statistical properties of 
measurement outcomes 
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The measurement problem is solved here not by honest toil but 
by exploiting the freedom one has in stipulating what counts as the 
appropriate data model to match to the theoretical model Insofar 
as one might always construct a data model that would allow one to 
Judge a given theory to be empirically adequate, it 15 a methodological 
mistake to take advantage of this freedom to achieve empirical ade- 
quacy Indeed, an empiricist might properly worry over the prospect 
of even having this degree of representational freedom 

JEFFREY A BARRETT 
University of California, Irvine 
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EVERY NOW AND THEN A-THEORY AND LOOPS IN TIME* 


will assume 1n this paper that physics shows that loops in time are 

possible, and indeed quite likely actual The general theory of rel- 

ativity has models that contain closed tmelike curves—trayectones 
always into the forward hght cone—that form a circle or other closed 
shape ! It is possible, for example, to have a wormbole with a temporal 
discrepancy—a “tme machine”—from which one could emerge be- 
fore one entered * According to current cosmology, wormholes at the 
plank scale are ubiquitous, making it quite likely that there actually ex- 
ists at least one small-scale ame machine ? Furthermore, there would be 
loops in time if the universe 1s cychcal, for example, in a big bang—big 
crunch cycle, such that our big crunch just 1s our big bang It is no 
longer thought that there will be a big crunch in our universe, but there 
are current models of our universe that are nevertheless cyclical ın this 
way^ Thus it may well be that we actually inhabit circular tme The 
question to be considered here 15 whether the existence of loops in time 
would refute certain philosophical theories of time, namely those that I 
will call A-theones Further motivation to consider this question comes 
from the appearance of the concept of circular time in our A-theoretic 
philosophical heritage East and West ° 


“I would hke to thank those who helped me improve this paper, including John 
Bigelow, Enc Cavalcanti, Simon Keller, Brad Monton, Jon Satug, and Steve Savitt 

! For example, see Kurt Godel, “A Remark about the Relationship between Relativity 
Theory and Idealistc Philosophy," in Paul A Schilpp, ed , Albert Eznsten Philosopher 
Scentist (La Salle, IL Open Court, 1949), pp 557-62 

1I Friedman, M Morris, I Novikov, F Echeverria, G Khnkhammer, K. Thorne, and 
U Yurtsever, “Cauchy Problem in Spacetimes with Closed Timelike Curves,” Physical 
Review D, xvi (1990) 1915-30 

5M Brooks, “Quantum Foam,” New Scentist, Mcxci (1999) 28-31 

í Roger Penrose, “Before the Big Bang: Is There Evidence for Something and If So, 
What?” Public Lecture, Perimeter Institute (October 1, 2008) 

*For example, see AA Long, “The Stoics on World-Conflagration and Everlasting 
Recurrence,” Southern Journal of Philosophy Supplement, xxix (1985) 13-37 
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I will take “A-theories” of time to be those that grant some kind of 
deep metaphysical significance to the distinction between present, 
past, and future Although not all philosophers will agree with my 
categorization, I will take this to include presentism, the growing 
block theory, relativistic versions of those, and a view that I will call 
dynamism In the next section I spell out these theories In subsequent 
sections I contribute to the case that these A-theories are compatible 
with specific examples of loops in time, namely circular time, and an 
idealization of the time machine Although I am not an A-theonst, my 
aim 1n this paper 1s primarily to show how A-theories can be construed 
and modified so as to survive a problem I call “the collapse of the ex- 
clusive distinction between past and future " 


I A-THEORIES OF TIME 


The term “A-theory” derives from John McTaggart, who argued that 
the ordering of events in the unchanging “B-series” by the relations 
“earlier than” and “simultaneous to” does not capture the essential 
dynamic character of time, which is exhibited only in the ordering 
of events in the irreducible “A-series” according to the changing des- 
1gnations “is future,” “is present,” and “is past " There ıs a great deal 
of variation as to which theories philosophers count as A-theories and 
B-theones ” In this paper I will count as A-theories those that grant a 
“deep” metaphysical significance to the distinction between present, 
past, and future, although there 1s no agreement among the following 
theones as to what the “deep metaphysical significance” consists in 
B-theorists deny any deep significance to this distinction In this sec- 
tion I will briefly outline the versions of the A-theory that I wish to 
focus on in this paper The first two versions are presentism and the 
view known as the growing block theory 

IA Presentism Only the Present Exists, the Past and Future Do Not? 
The thesis 1s variously stated in terms of which objects, or which 


ê McTaggart, “The Unreality of Time,” Mind, xv (1908) 457—74 

7 Compare the followng Dean Zimmerman, "The A-Theory of Time, the B-Theory 
of Time, and “Taking Tense Seriously’,” Dialectica, Lix (2005) 401—57, Michael Rea, 
“Four-Dimensionalism,” 1n Michael J Loux and Zimmerman, eds , The Oxford Handbook 
of Metaphysics (New York Oxford, 2003), pp 246-80, Steven Savitt, “A Limited Defense 
of Passage,” American Philosophical Quarterly, xxxviu (2001) 261-70, Thomas Sattig, The 
Language and Reality of Time (New York Oxford, 2006), p 19, Barry Danton, Time and 
Space (Montreal McGill-Dueens, 2001), pp 12, 350, and L Nathan Oaklander, The 
Ontology of Teme (Amherst, NY Prometheus, 2004), p 38 

* Compare “the present is real, the past and the future are not" (Michael Tooley, 
Time, Tense, and Causation (New York Oxford, 1997), p 12), and “all reality ıs confined 
to the present—that past and future things simply do not exist, and that all quantified 
statements that seem to carry commitment to past or future things are either false or 
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times,’ exist or are real,” and “exists” 1s taken tenselessly,! as “exists 
simphciter,"? or without qualificanon ? Presentism clearly grants an 
ontological significance to the present as compared with the past 
and future The versions of presentism I will be focusing on under- 
stand the direction of time in terms of tense, that 1s, reducible tensed 
facts or su: generis tense operators For example, the direction of time 
“from a to b’ 1s derived from “when ais, was, or will be present then b1s, 
was or will be future, and when 51s, was, or will be present then a1s, was, 
or will be past "!* The flow or passage of time is understood in terms of 
the “flux of being” the continual changing of what exists, or the con- 
unual changing of which present-tensed propositions are true ” 

IB Growing Block Only the Present and Past Exist, the Future Does Not 
On this view the distinction between past and future marks an onto- 
logical divide, and the present moment ıs singled out as metaphysically 
significant—the clif-face of being, the locus of becoming In the ver- 
sions I will be focusing on, the direction and flow of time are under- 
stood without appeal to the concepts of past, present, and future, or 
tensed facts, or the like For CD Broad, the direction of time ıs given 


susceptble of paraphrase into statements that avoid the implication” (Zimmerman, 
“The A-Theory of Time, The B-Theory of Time, and ‘Taking Tense Seriously’,” p 402) 

One version of presentism takes times to be abstract objects, maximal, consistent, 
present-tensed, or untensed (for the latter see Arthur N Prior, Time and Modality (New 
York Oxford, 1957), pp 9-10) propositions, only one of which ıs presently true and 
realized as a concrete object (T Crisp, “Presentism,” 1n Loux and Zimmerman, eds , 
The Oxford Handbook of Metaphysics, pp 211-45, N Markosian, "A Defense of Presentism,” 
in Zimmerman, ed , Oxford Studies ın Metaphysws, Volume I (New York Oxford, 2004), 

p 47-82, M Davidson, “Presentism and the Non-Present,” Philosophical Studies, CXIII 
(2003) 77-92, and Craig Bourne, A Future for Presentism (New York Oxford, 2006)) 
Then past and future times do presently exist as abstract objects, but only the present 
time 1s realized, so the thesis should be parsed in terms of “exists as concrete ” 

1 “Only presently existing objects exist" ıs not in itself an adequate definition as it 
does not rule out certain unusual eternalist worlds, so 1t needs further conditions 
including something hike "the only properties and relations those entities instantiate 
are those that they currently instantiate"— Ted Sider, “Traveling in A- and B-Time,” 
The Monist, LXXXVIII (2005) 329-35, at p 329 

1 “Only the present exists now" would be trivial and not in dispute “Exists tenselessly" 
cannot mean “did exist, does exist, or will exist” (see Wilfrid Sellars, “Time and World 
Order,” in Herbert Feigl and Grover Maxwell, eds , Minnesota Studis in the Philosophy of 
Scvence, Volume III (Minneapolis Minnesota UP, 1962), pp 527—616, at p 592), because 
then “only the present exists” is plainly false and is not the claim of presentsts 

?WVO Quine, Word and Object (Cambndge MIT, 1960), p 170 

P That is, when quantifying unrestrictedly, see Crisp, “On Presentism and Triviality,” 
in Zimmerman, ed , Oxford Studies in Metaphysics, Volume 1, pp 15-20 

MJ Bigelow, “Time Travel Fiction," in Gerhard Preyer and Frank Siebelt, eds , Realty 
and Humean Supervenience Essays on the Philosophy of David Leurs (Lanham, MD Rowman 
and Littlefield, 2001), pp 57-91, at p 73 

5 Markosian, “A Defense of Presenusm," p 78 
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by the direction of accumulation of beng,” and for Michael Tooley, by 
the direction of causation " The flow of time, or objective becoming, 1s 
given by the accumulation process—the continual adding of events to 
the block of being ? 

Some presentists grant grades of reality to the nonpresent, for 
example, the further from the present the less real,? or nonpresent 
things exist but lack properties ? Some growimg blockers distinguish 
the present from the past in some intrinsic way, for example, the past 
is real but dead " I take it that the arguments below about presentism 
and the growing block respectively apply to these accounts 

There are relativistic versions of the growing block and presentism 
given in response to anti-A-theory arguments from relativity (to be dis- 
cussed below) According to Howard Stein,” “real for point f? holds 
for spacetime points p and all points in p’s backward light cone, all else 
1s merely possible for p On this view—often called *possibilism"— 
becoming 1s understood as the successive division of spacetime along 
a worldline into what 1s (relatively) real and what 1s merely (relatively) 
possible Becoming 1s “de-tensed”—ust a way of talking about the 
array of tenseless relations Stem’s account 1s notable not only for 
the fact that 1t makes “is real” a relation, but also for its lack of a universal 
now—"now" 1s a “here-now”” Steve Savitt™ (see also Richard Arthur”), 
noting the lack of an intersubjective present in Stein's version, instead 
defines “real and present for spacetime pomnts p, q’ as the region con- 
taming f, an earlier event q, and the overlap between p’s backward and 
q's forward light cones, where the distance between q and ps the 
measure of a minimum time of conscious experience. These relativis- 
tic A-theories? grant metaphysical significance to some regions of 


16 Broad, Scientific Thought (New York Harcourt Brace, 1923), p 67 

"Tooley, Time, Tense, and Causation 

? Broad, Sctentific Thought, pp 87-89 

P? Quentin Smith, "Time and Degrees of Existence A Theory of ‘Degree Present- 
18m," in Craig Callender, ed , Teme, Realty, and Expenence (New York. Cambridge, 
2002), pp 119-36 

* Timothy Willramson, “Existence and Contingency,” Proceedings of the Anstotehan 
Society, Suppl Vol xxn (1999) 181-208 

? P Forrest, “The Real but Dead Past,” Analysis, LXIV (2004) 358-62 

? Stein, “On Einstem-Minkowski Space-Time,” this JOURNAL, Lxv, 1 (January 11, 
1968) 5-28 

3 Ind ,p 15 

?! Savitt, "Time Travel and Becoming,” The Monist, xxxvi (2005) 413-22 

* Arthur, “Minkowski Spacetime and the Dimensions of the Present,” in Dennis 
Dieks, ed , The Ontology of Spacetime, Volume 1 (Boston Elsevier, 2006), pp 129-55 

* Some characterizations of the A-theory such as “the present 1s distinguished from 
past and future m a way that is not relative to any other temporal thing" (Zimmerman, 
"The A-Theory of Time, The B-Theory of Time, and ‘Taking Tense Senously’,” p 402) 
will not count these relativistic versions as A-theores Simon Saunders on the other 
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spacetime by distinguishing what 1s real from what 1s merely possible, 
granung reality to, respectively, the here-now plus the absolute past, or 
the local extended present Reality 1s relative, to be sure, but the dis- 
tinction between the (relativistic) past, present, and future 1s no less 
metaphysically significant for that 

Presentism and the growing block are to be contrasted with eter- 
nalism, the view that the present, past, and future all exist equally, 
tenselessly Eternalists might understand the direction of tıme in terms 
of causation," or the entropy gradient or simular,” or as a su: generis 
intrinsic feature of spacetime,” or as something perspectival ® Eter- 
nalists generally take the flow of time to be an illusion, generated ult- 
mately by contingent facts such as that we remember the past but not 
the future Taken together with the denial of dynamism (see below), 
eternalism 1s what I call the “B-theory” there 1s no fundamental meta- 
physical significance to the distinction between present, past, and future 
(Some, by using the word “becoming” to mean simply “occurring,” claim 
to have found a middle way between the A-theory and the B-theory® On 
my characterization they are Btheonists ) 

The final version of the A-theory to be considered takes the idea 
of the flow of time as literally as 1s possible I will reserve the term 
“dynamism” for this account, and in this I differ from those who use 
the label for the growing block”? and someumes for presentsm Dyna- 
mism takes the “flow” analogy seriously the present moves, or time 
moves past us, just like, say, a river or a train might move past us Augus- 
tine considers the view that "past and future do exist, but that time 
emerges from some secret refuge when it passes from the future to 
the present, and goes back into hiding when 1t moves from the present 
to the past ”” More famously, Broad says, “we imagine the character- 
1stic of presentness as moving, somewhat like the spot of light from a 


hand argues that all presentists in effect make reality relatve (“How Relativity Contra- 
dicts Presentism," in Time, Reality, and Experience, pp 277-92) 

DH Mellor, Real Time II (New York Routledge, 1998) 

3 Hans Reichenbach, The Direction of Time (Berkeley California UP, 1956) 

2 Tim Maudlin, “Remarks on the Passing of Time,” Proceedings of the Aristotehan Society, 
cu (2002) 237-52 

9 Huw Price, Teme s Arrow and Archimedes’ Point. New Directions for the Physics of Time 
(New York Oxford, 1996) 

*  Savitt, “On Absolute Becoming and the Myth of Passage,” m Teme, Reality, and Ex- 
perience, pp 153-68, and Mauro Dorato, “On Becoming, Cosmic Time and Rotating 
Universes,” Wd , pp 253—76 

2 For example, Tooley, Time, Tense and Causation 

i: Augustine, Confessions, RS Pine-Coffin, trans (New York Penguin, 1961), Book XI, 
$18 Augustine 1s not endorsing the view 
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policeman's bull’s-eye traversing the fronts of the houses in a street ”** 
The followmg account of this motion 1s one that often occurs to oppo- 
nents of the A-theory,” :ts defenders” are few 

The moton of, say, a ball 1s represented by making distance a 
simple function of time Speed ıs distance dimded by time, or more 
generally, velocity ıs the first derivative with respect to time of dıs- 
tance A ball with a constant motion 1s represented on Cartesian 
co-ordinates «distance, time» as a straight line By analogy, the motion 
of the “now” can be represented on Cartesian co-ordinates In what 
dimension 15 the motion of the now measured? Let us label a dimen- 
sion “A-time” (1;), and label the time that appears in scientific repre- 
sentations of motion “B-time” (£j) B-time is the familiar time 
dimension, it 1s the time measured by clocks, the ¢in physics A-ume 
15 a quahtatively different dimension ?' If time flows equably then its 
motion 1s represented on the £;-f; diagram as a straight hne (Figure 1) 
Atany pomt ın A-tume, the future 1s represented by the points in B-üme 
above the line, and the past by points below the line Alternatively, 
when f, = pis present, say at ta = Pa, the future consists of those points 
in B-time which are present at ta > pa, and similarly for the past Then 
the flow of me 1s understood ın terms of the (nearly?) literal motion 
of the now So what I call dynamism can be defined as 


Dynamusm The "now moves" which times are present, past, and future 
changes with respect to a second dimension of tme 


The argumentative force of the dynamic analogy 1s this If physics? 
representation of motion 1$ coherent, then the representation of the 
motion of the present by Figure 1 1s coherent There are two common 
objections to the moving now The first 1s to ask about the rate of flow, 
and further, to note that ıt would not do to simply give two dimensions 
of the one familar quantity (—then the units would cancel out and 
we would have the flow of time represented by a number ? The above 


? Broad, Scientific Thought, p 59 Broad is not endorsing the view, at least not in 
this book 

5 For example, Donald C Wilhams, "The Myth of Passage,” this JOURNAL, XLVIII, 
15 (July 19, 1951) 457—72, at p 463 

% For example, George N Schlesinger, Aspects of Teme (Indianapolis Hackett, 1980), 

32 
Pu Compare Tooley's and Dainton’s “meta time" (Tooley, Time, Tense and Causation, 
pp 321-23, and Dainton, Time and Space, p 21) 

S The moving now 1s not “literal” motion, which 1s changing place over a time inter- 
val, but 1t may be as close as one could get 

9 Price, Time s Arrow and Archimedes’ Point, p 13, but for a response see Maudhn, 
“Remarks on the Passing of Time,” pp 289-41 For a detailed treatment of this 15sue 
see Markosian, “How Fast Does Time Pass?" Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, LITI 
(1993) 829—44, at section 3 
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Figure 1 The moving now 


account answers this We could, if we cared to, proceed to designate 
the slope of the line as “A,” the rate of flow of time, and the units of 
A-time as the a-sec, defined as the A-time it takes the now to pass one 
second in B-üme Then we have a dimension with an order and a 
measure “ Second, both A-theorists and their opponents have felt that 
the “spatializaton” of passage does not do full justice to its genuine 
dynamism Many philosophers have concerns about a regress that they 
take to be fatal * the representation in Figure 1 “cries to be vitalized 


? But given that there are no other rates of flow to compare time's constant flow to, 
this may seem unnecessary An alternative 1s to say that all we need to do 1s order events 
1n A-time, and there is no need to provide a measure or a rate of flow 

‘| Willams, “The Myth of Passage,” and J J C Smart, “The River of Time,” Mind, LVIII 
(1949) 483-94 The thought 1s widespread, see for example Gilles Deleuze “The sull 
life 1s time, for everything that changes ıs ın time, but time does not itself change, it 
could itself change only in another time, indefinitely," ın Cinema 2 The Time-Image, 
Hugh Tomhnson and Robert Galeta, trans (London Athlone, 1989), p 17 Schlesinger 
tries to avoid the "dilemma" by identifying the first and third time orders (Aspects of 
Time, p 32) 
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by a new level of passage, and so on forever "? If it 1s truly to be time, 
A-time should itself be dynamic, requiring a further dimension and so 
on But the idea here is that we have two quahtatively different dimen- 
sions of time that together give the full picture of time So 1t 15 more 
accurate to say that the now flows, or the difference between past, 
present, and future changes, rather than that (two-dimensional) tme 
literally flows “Spatializing” the motion of a ball by representing ıt on 
a distance-time graph does not cry out for vitalization * 

Dynamism 1s generally treated as eternalist,“ as suggested by the 
quotes given above from Augustine and Broad I will follow that treat- 
ment. Nevertheless, 1t still counts as an A-theory on my characterization 
because it grants a special metaphysical significance to the present. This 
completes our survey of the A-theories under consideration in this paper 

It has often been argued that A-theories are incompatible with 
relativity A-theories entail an absolute simultaneity, but in Special 
Relativity simultaneity 1s frame dependent? and in General Relativity 
the choice of a foliation (a division into ordered, exclusive time-slices) 
1s arbitrary I do not in this paper defend A-theories against this ob- 
jection A-theorists have a plethora of responses to this problem,” 


” Wilhams, “The Myth of Passage," p 464 

* According to John Bigelow (for example, Bigelow and Robert Pargetter, “Vectors 
and Change,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, xy. (1989) 289-306), motion is 
primarily an instantaneous, irreducible quantity that explains the physicists’ equations 
and graphs, but ıs not reducible to them However, this ıs not to deny the analogy or its 
representation Such a view of motion acknowledges that nevertheless the graph cor- 
rectly represents the motion, even if 1t does not fully explain ıt. Nor does ıt mean that the 
spatialization cries out for vitalization 

4 7ymmerman, “The Pnvileged Present Defending an ‘A-theory’ of Time,” in Sider, 
John Hawthorne, and Zimmerman, eds , Contemporary Debates ın Metaphysics (Malden, 
MA Blackwell, 2008), pp 211-25, at p 213 

5 Hilary Putnam, “Time and Physical Geometry,” this JOURNAL, LXIV, 8 (April 27, 1967) 
240-47 

5 Some hold that the universal now ıs a metaphysical feature of the world whereas 
relauvity should be treated as incomplete, 1n some sense merely epistemological, or 
treated instrumentally (Prior, “The Notion of the Present," Studium Generale, XXIII 
(1970) 245—48, and Smith, Language and Time (New York Oxford, 1993), chapter 7) 
Other A-theorists turn to physics to solve the problem by appealing to cosmic time 
(a preferred foliatnon based on the major mass centers or similar) (J R Lucas, “A Cen- 
tury of Time,” in Jeremy Butterfield, ed , The Arguments of Time (New York Oxford, 
1999), pp 1-20), quantum mechanics, which entails a preferred frame, and trumps 
relativity (Karl Popper, Quantum Theory and the Schism ın Physics (London Hutchison, 
1982)), nonorthodox alternatives to special relativity such as the “neo-Lorentzian” ap- 
proach (W Lane Craig, Time and the Metaphysics of Relativity (Boston Kluwer, 2001)), the 
so-called “3+1” approach to general relativity (Crisp, “Presentism, Eternalism and Rela- 
tivity Physics,” m Lane Craig and Smith, eds , Emmstein, Relatwtty, and Absolute Simultanetty 
(New York Routledge, 2008), pp 262-78), fixed foliation theories of quantum gravity 
(B Monton, “Presentism and Quantum Gravity,” in Dieks, ed , The Ontology of Spacetime, 
pp 263-80), and many more 
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including the relativistic versions discussed above Others of these re- 
sponses will be inherently incompatible with embedded loops, if not 
circular time 

A second argument against A-theones 1s due to Godel In a Godel 
world—a large rotating disc containing closed timelike curves—no 
global ordering of time-slices 1s possible consistent everywhere with 
the local temporal order, hence a Godel world does not exhibit 
“objective lapse"? (that ıs, presentism,? although the argument ap- 
phes to any theory committed to universal now slices) Then our 
world does not exhibit objective lapse since to do so the latter must 
be a feature of all physically possible worlds ? It ıs not the purpose 
of this paper to answer this argument,” however, some standard re- 
sponses are worth noting One response ıs to deny that the Godel 
world ıs metaphysically possible A second ıs to claim that ıt 1s contin- 
gent that our world ıs A-theoretic time 1s not A-theoretic ın a Godel 
world *' A third 1s to give a relativistic version of the A-theory, as above ?* 

This paper 1s concerned with a difficulty quite different from the 
Godel argument ? Our concern, to be developed in the next section, 
is with the implications of the collapse of the exclusive distinction be- 
tween past, present, and future This problem has not been dealt with 
by those (rare) philosophers who have argued A-theories are com- 
patible with loops in tıme Although the relativistic A-theories do 
avoid Godel’s problem, I will show that they remain vulnerable to this 
second difficulty And Bradley Monton has argued that presentism 1s 
compatible with a rolled up Newtonian spacetime He conjectures 
that “presentism 1s only compatible with worlds with closed timelike 


? At least, this is one of his arguments “the local times of the special observers used 
above cannot be fitted into one world time" (Godel, “A Remark about the Relationship 
between Relauvity Theory and Idealistuc Philosophy,” p 560) 

*?* "The existence of an objective lapse of time, however, means (or at least 1s 
equivalent to the fact) that reality consists ın an infinity of layers of “now” which come 
into existence successively,” (zb:d, p 558), and in footnote 4 Godel adds that the “es- 
sence [of objective lapse] 1s that only the present really exists" (25:d ) 

“Td, p 562 

9 However some of what I propose below bears on whether Godel’s argument ap- 
plies to worlds with embedded loops 

5! Mentioned by Stein, “On the Paradoxical Time-Structures of Godel,” Philosophy of 
Science, XXXVII (1970) 589-601, at p 593, Savitt, “The Replacement of Time,” Austral- 
asian Journal of Philosophy, LXXII (1994) 463—74, at p 466, John Earman, Bangs, 
Crunches, Whimpers, and Shneks Singularities and Acausalities in Relativistic Spacetimes 
(New York Oxford, 1995), p 198, and dealt with ın detail in Bourne, A Future for Pres- 
entism, pp 217-24 Bourne discusses some options for understanding "contingency" in 
this context. 

5? For example, Savitt, “Time Travel and Becoming,” p 419 

55 Callender finds this problem in Godel (Introducing Teme (Cambridge. Icon, 2004), 
p 109) 
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curves where the failure of chronology in the four-dimensional space- 
tme representation of the world is non-intrinsic in other words, 
where the spacetime can result from making identifications ın a 
spacetime without closed timelike curves ** However, a rolled up 
Newtonian spacetime 1s open to the difficulty considered below, so 
Monton’s proof 1s at least unfinished 

My aim 1s in part to show how this difficulty can be overcome But 
there are modifications to be made, bullets to bite, and weirdness to 
tolerate One should expect loops in tme to involve a certain amount 
of weirdness But in metaphysics there 1s no god-given demarcation 
between weird and absurd I will draw the lme ın such a way as to 
enable A-theorists to admit actual loops in time We will consider 
two cases, circular time and a simplified model of embedded loops 


II CIRCULAR TIME 


Take a series of times 4, t, t, of finite extent, and identify the first 
and last time, namely 4 = ¢,, and assume a “futureward” direction 
around the circle Call this “circular time ? This does present prima 
face problems for some B-theories,” but I will assume for the purposes 
of this paper that B-theones, including the causal theory, can give an 
adequate account of an ordering, a direction, and a metnic for circu- 
lar tme Our task will be, ın part, to show how the various A-theories 
might generate circular tme, but for the moment we assume an or- 
dering and futureward direction in circular time 

The problem that I want to focus on is that circular time entails a 
collapse of the exclusive distinction between future, present, and past 
In circular time, for any event a, when ais present it 1s the case that all 
events including a itself are both future and past Next week's dinner 
1s not only future but also past And last week's football match 1s not 
only past but also future And my writing this sentence ıs not only 
present but also past and future This leads immediately to prima facie 
contradictions in the slogan formulations of A-theories given above 
when event a 1s present it 1s also future, so “only the present exists, 
the future and the past do not” entails that a both exists since it 1s 
present and does not exist since it 1s future, contradiction Further, 
when a 1s not present it ıs future and past, so “only the present and 


*! Monton, “Presentsts Can Believe in Closed Timelike Curves,” Analysis, LXIII (2003) 
199-202, at p 201 

5 For example, those who order times by a primitive “earlier than” relation or by 
the causal relation Neither relation 15 asymmetric in circular ime. See my “Backwards 
Causation," in Carl Hoefer and Jose Díez, eds , Causahdad y explicación. En homenage a 
Wesley Salmon (Barcelona Autonomous, 2005), pp 101-11, for an attempt to overcome 
this problem 
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the past exist, the future does not” entails that a both exists since ıt 1s 
past and does not exist since ıt 1s future, contradiction 

The problem of the collapse of the exclusive distinction between 
past and future takes the following form for relativistic versions of 
presentism and the growing block Take the Stein thesis that “real 
for point p” holds for the set p and all points in p’s backward light 
cone and “merely possible for point f" holds for the set of all points 
in p’s forward light cone and all points outside p’s forward and back- 
ward light cones Then in circular time, for any point q+ p, q1s real for 
f since q lies in p’s backward hght cone, but q 1s merely possible for 
psince q hes in f's forward light cone, contradiction The same can be 
said for the Savitt-Arthur account (“real for spacetime points f, q” 1s 
the region containing f, an earlier event q, and the overlap between 
p’s backward and q’s forward light cones and “merely possible for 
pomt p, q” includes the points in f's forward and q’s backward light 
cones) In circular time both “real for point p, q” and “merely possible 
for point p, q” hold for all spaceame Furthermore, the “well defined 
present" 1s actually all of spacetime © 

On the one hand, it 1s clear what the presentist claim 1s supposed to 
amount to In the nonrelativistic version, the claim 1s that reality 1s 
three-dimensional In the relativistic version, there 1s a clear set of 
points that the formula ıs supposed to pick out ” On the other hand, 
the growing block seems metaphysically incoherent But even where 
it 1s clear enough what the account 1s intended to amount to, other 
problems arise from the collapse of the exclusive future/past distinc- 
tion, for example, the distinction between past and future does not 
define a unique direction of time, and there 15 no unique direction 


5 Savıtt asks “Is this picture coherent when the curve in question 1s a CTC? Now 
that we have dissociated ourselves from the suspect metaphysics of the universal now, 
what reason 1s there to suspect that it 1s not? All points on the curve equally exist in 
the de-tensed sense, which means only that they are points or events in the spacetme 
Any point on the curve, were one located there, has associated with it a well-defined 
present"—"Time Travel and Becoming," p 419 It 1s well defined, but problem- 
atic nonetheless 

5 Thus it 1s Just a matter of getting the right designation Compare the designation 
of “closed tmelike curves" for some charactenzations of “tumelike curve” that are per- 
fectly adequate in linear time, the same problem anses Here ıs an example A tmelike 
curve 1s a spatiotemporally continuous set of points such that for any point pin the set 
all other points in the set are in either #’s backward or forward light cone In the pres- 
ence of closed tmelike curves this picks out space-like trajectories But there are other 
designations that work, for example a timelike curve 1s one whose tangent 1s every- 
where time-like Savitt has a suggestion (personal communication) project onto the 
tangent space for p-q, which has a Minkowski structure, take the overlap of f's back- 
ward and q’s forward light cones in that space, and take that set in the onginal space- 
tume See my solution below 
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of the flow of time an event which changes from future to present can 
just as well be described as changing from past to present. And so on 
In what follows, I offer two possible solutions, which I call the “con- 
tingency solution? and the "proximal solution " 

First, the contingency solution. Modify the definitions given above of 
presentism and the growing block to “only the present exists” and 
“only the present and the past exist" respectively to remove the prona 
face contradiction It 15 common for presentism at least to be formu- 
lated this way, although that ıs most likely to be because it ıs taken 
that the omitted part 1s entailed by the shorter statement The contin- 
gency solution has the following consequences Whether the future 
exists 1s contingent in the sense that ın linear time statements of pres- 
entism and the growing block each entail that the future does not ex- 
1st, but ın circular time they do not For presentism, ın circular time 
the nonpresent does not exist, that ıs, the only future time that exists 
1s the present time ? And passage cannot be understood as the 
passing from future to present to past Instead it 1s the passing from 
nonpresent to present to nonpresent Nothing earth-shattermg here 
In fact, we can simply take the (inaccurate) standard formulations of 
presentism and passage as approximations appropriate to linear time 

However, this does not tell us how time has a direction, or indeed 
how a presentist might construct circular time at all. To answer both 
these questions, on the contingency solution, I recommend present- 
ists appeal to fundamental metric tense operators, metric tensed facts, 
or similar We have circular time if and only if it 15 the case that for any 
time t, twill be denoted by both “it was the case by m years that t" and 
“it will be the case by n years that t? for appropriate n and m,” where 
these tensed propositions are irreducibly metric. (It cannot be the 
case that proposition (1) “It will be the case by n years that £" reduces 
to, or is equivalent to (11) “it will be the case that 4, and the present 
time and ż, are separated by n years," otherwise (1) would not be dis- 
tinct from (im) “it was the case by n years that 1,"9) A-theorists who 


58 Not so for this formulation of presentism “Nothing that ıs past or future exists” 
(N McKinnon, “Presentism and Consciousness,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 
LXXXI (2003) 305-23, at p 305) 

$ Bourne, A Future Jor Presentism, p 212 

8 Bourne notes that the operators “act like periodic functions” (bd, p 212) 

® Compare Sider, “Traveling in A- and B- ume," p 333 

S This gives us circular time, but we may also want to distinguish circular time from 
cyclical history, that ıs, exactly similar repetitions of events ın hnear time. Here 1s one 
attempt tumes are collections of propositions only one of which 1s concretely realized at 
any time, for circular time, the one concrete instantiation of time T (a complex present- 
tensed or tenseless proposition) obtains whenever T 1s true For cyclical time, distinct 
instantiations obtain How can such facts be distinct? Only if at least one of the objects 
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appeal to tense to give a direction of time may need to rethink how 
to do this Typically, a presentst appeals to nonmetric tense to get an 
order and a direction, and to metric tense to get a metric But a unique 
direction of time from a to b cannot be generated from nonmetric 
tense The problem ıs simply that for circular time if, for example, 
“when a 1s present then Pis future and when 61s present then a1s past" 
is true, then “when ais present then b 1s past, and when b 1s present 
then ais future" is also true Thus nonmetric tense gives time two 
directions around the circle However, metric tense operators (or facts 
or similar) do generate a unique direction for time. At any time, all 
times are ordered as above by the series of propositions (for example) 
of the form “it will be the case by n years that 4," “it will be the case by 
n + 1 years that b," and so on This series gives the direction of time 
True, we do not have an exclusive designation “1s future ” But we do have 
a unique direction “toward the future,” which gives us a “futureward” 
arrow that extends in one direction around the circle Sumularly, we have 
a "pastward" arrow that extends in the other direction around the circle 

However, on the contingency solution the growing block collapses 
into eternalism in circular tme. Whether you have a “growing block” 1s 
contingent on whether time 1s linear or circular Assuming linear time, 
“only the past and present exist” entails “the future does not exist,” 
and you have objective becoming, an accumulation of being, a direc- 
tion of time, a sense of the present as the surface of becoming, and an 
open future Time flows But assuming circular time, “only the past 
and present exists” entails “the future does exist,” and you have no ob- 
jective becoming, no accumulation of being, no direction of time 
based on becoming, no sense of the present as the surface of becom- 
ing, and no open future Time does not flow So the contingency solu- 
tion removes the contradiction by making becoming a contingent 
feature of tme A growing blocker may be able to give a direction to 
time in circular time by appealing to B-theoretic notions (as Tooley 
does) or tense (as above) But for those growing blockers hke Broad 





they have as constituents are distinct (see Monton, "Presentists Can Believe in Closed 
Timelike Curves,” and Markosian, “A Defense of Presentism,” p 77) The solution re- 
quires unusual truthmakers, for example, propositions or even facts of the form “the 
instantiation of T years from now 1s distinct from / identical to the instantiation of T 
m years ago " For Monton present intrinsic properties include those that specify such 
numencal identities (p 201) This solution also may require the metaphysical impossi- 
bility of cychical history with ubiquitous reincarnation, where not only do we have quali- 
tative repetition, but also the recurrence of identical objects—the Phil who 1s born 
again ın the future ıs identical to the Phil that is already born 
$ Bigelow, “Time Travel Ficton,” pp 68-75 
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who define the direction of time ın terms of the accumulation of 
being, 1t will be contingent what the direction of time consists in 
One would have to say the direction of time ıs A-theoretic ın linear 
tme and either B-theoretic or tensed in circular time 

The contingency solution takes a similar form for a relativistic grow- 
ing block Take the Stem definition to be “real for point p” holds for 
the set pand all points in f's backward hght cone and “merely possi- 
ble for point f? holds for all other points This ıs to admit that signifi- 
cant features of time are contingent It is contingent that there ıs a 
"future" that 1s merely possible and becoming-that for each succes- 
sive point along any worldline later points are merely possible and 
the past ıs real—1is contingent, circular time exhibiting no becoming 
For relativistic presentism, take the Savitt-Arthur account to be “real 
for spacetime points f, q” 1s the region containing f, q, and the over- 
lap between p’s backward and q's forward light cones and “merely pos- 
sible for point p, q” holds for all other points For Savitt-Arthur, in 
addition to the contingency of becoming, there 1s the problem that 
the present designates all spacetime This 1s not just weird, it 15 absurd, 
and for that reason the contingency solution needs to take a stronger 
form It needs to be contingent that the definition picks out “the pres- 
ent” Our contingency solution has a close relative in the “contingent” 
response to Godel’s argument mentioned above, that time in our 
world may be A-theoretic, but in a Godel world 1t 1s B-theoretic 

The second solution, the proxemal solution, takes a different path to 
avoid the contradictions This draws inspiration from the way distinc- 
tions are made in spaceume physics between local and global topologi- 
cal features The following definitions of the “proximal” future and 
past apply to both linear and circular time 


Proximal Solution For any times ¢, and 4 


i, 15 “proximally future” to ¢, uff 


(1) t 15 future to t, and 
(2) either £j 15 not past to f, or 


(a) 4# t, and 
(b) 4 1s closer to t, 1n the futureward direction than it ıs in the 
pastward direction 


tj 15 “proximally past" to t, 1ff 


(1) £j 15 past to t, and 
(2) & 1s not proximally future to f, 


In linear time anything that 15 future counts as proximally future, 
that is, “proximal future/past” defaults to garden variety “future/past.” 
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“Proximal future,” “present,” and “proximal past” are logically exclu- 
sive categories, including in circular time. So we can give definitions of 
presentism and the growing block, respectively, as “only the present 
exists, the proximal past and proximal future do not”, and “only the 
present and proximal past exist, the proximal future does not.” This 
avoids the contradictions, and it also solves the other problems men- 
tioned proximal past/proximal future provides a direction for time 
in otherwise standard tense ways, and there 1s a unique direction of 
passage as events change from being proximally future to being pres- 
ent to being proximally past Nevertheless, the definitions appeal to a 
futureward direction, which as we have seen cannot be analyzed in 
terms of nonmetric tense, so the proximal solution requires metric 
tense just as the contingency solution does In fact, we can say that 
“proximally future” 2sa metrically tensed concept Thus the presentist 
should generate the circular ordering and the direction of time from 
metric tenses, as before 

Other A-theorists, typically growing blockers, eschew the appeal to 
tense to generate the direction of time For Tooley, the direction of 
time 1s given by causal relations, and we are assuming this works for an 
eternalist causal theory For Broad the direction of time 1s given by the 
increase of being in the growing block However, 1t seems these ac- 
counts require tense on the proximal solution First, the block does 
not increase, 1t merely changes, more like a crawling caterpillar than 
a growing block So accumulation of being does not give a direction 
But perhaps there ıs something else a growing blocker can say about 
the direction of tme Perhaps there is an instantaneous objective be- 
coming, a primitive process of coming into being, which 15 more funda- 
mental than temporality Postulate that this fundamental instantaneous 
becoming then gives us an instantaneous futureward arrow, which in 
turn gives us the direction of tıme around the circle * Let us grant that 
instantaneous primitive becoming generates a direction of tme without 
appealing to tense Then the direction of time arises not from the in- 
crease of being but from the difference between becoming and unbe- 
coming No doubt this constitutes a significant theoretical modification 

But this does not tell us how we might have circular time ın the first 
place Take the view that causation 1s a real relation which gives us the 
direction of time, and that the holding of a causal relation entails the 


This does not adequately generate passage as that ıs usually understood, that ıs, the 
passing from future to present to past (Bigelow, “Time Travel Fiction,” p 67, Markosian, 
“A Defense of Presentism,” p 78), since for example m circular time events remain 
future when they become present, and do not become past because they already are past. 
See below 
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existence of its relata If eternalism 1s true then we have the full series 
of causal relations that generate circular time, and again, we are as- 
suming this works for an eternalist theory But for the proximal grow- 
ing block, only some of those causal relations exist at any given time, 
and this generates a linear series, not circular time © Similarly, if an 
instantaneous primitive becoming generates a direction of time it can 
do so only for the half of the circle that exists, and will therefore order 
them as linear Try this at £j, the set G of causal relations obtains, at t, 
the set C, of causal relations obtains, and so on This generates a cir 
cular ordering of events Similarly, for the growing blocker with primi- 
tive becoming, we can generate circular time from when a becomes, 
the set S, of events exists, when b becomes, the set S, of events exists, 
and so on These are tenseless propositions, but what are the truth- 
makers of the claims about nonexistent events and causal relations? 
Tensed facts? It seems appeal to tense cannot be avoided This also 
constitutes a serious theoretical modification, and a growing blocker 
who eschews tense may therefore prefer the contingency solution 

The proximal solution does seem to suffer from an unavoidable ar- 
bitrarmess Why should equidistance from the present mark a divide 
between past and future rather than any other point?* For the grow- 
ing blocker this arbitrary point marks the difference between what 
exists and what does not exist In fact, in circular time the growing 
blocker has a metaphysical "anti-now"—a point at which what exists 
ceases to, where slices are taken off the block The problem with the 
antr-now 1s not so much that it ıs a point of unbecoming—this idea 1s 
familiar since it ıs exactly what the presentist clams happens when 
present things become past The problem 1s the arbitrariness of its 
temporal location This 1s weird, I say, but not absurd 

The advantage of this solution for the growing blocker 1s that 1t avoids 
much of the contingency of the “contingency solution ” Ideas of the 
nonexistence and openness of the future (understood as proximal), 
and the present as the surface of becoming, are not contingent 
However, there 1s some contingency, for example, that the block in- 
creases 1s contingent on whether time 1s linear or circular Thus the 
choice for the growing blocker between the contingency solution and 


$ Some tensers appeal to causation, but not as a real relation, for example, Bourne, 
A Future for Presentism, p 110 

8€ However one presentst (of sorts) whose account fits rather naturally with the prox- 
1mal past/future distinction is Quentin Smith (see “Time and Degrees of Existence"), 
who grants grades of reality to the nonpresent, that 1s, the further from the present the 
less real In circular time this view already bestows significance to the time equidistant 
from the present even before we introduce the proximal past/future distinction, so the 
proximal solution commits Smith to no further arbitrariness 
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the proximal solution 1s fundamentally a choice between accepting 
the contingency of becoming and accepting the existence of an arbr- 
trarily located anti-now, together with the need to appeal to tense in 
some sense 

We can also modify the Stem and Savitt-Arthur definitions to get 
relativistic proximal solutions First we need to relativize to closed 
timelike curves For any two points p and ron a closed timelike curve, 
as measured by proper time on the curve, ris either closer to pin the 
past direction, 1n the future direction, or else equidistant This 1s not 
frame dependent Define the relatwistec proximal growing block as follows 

“Real for spacetime point f" defines the set f and any point r such 
that (1) ris in p’s backward light cone and (u) i£ p and rboth lie on any 
closed timelike curve, then for all closed timelike curves containing 
both p and r, ris closer to f in the past direction than in the future 
direction as measured by the proper time along that curve Define 
relatruistic proximal presentism as follows 

“Real for spacetime points f, q’ 1s the overlap between the set pand 
any point rsuch that (1) ris in p’s backward hight cone and (11) if p and 
r both lie on any closed timelike curve, then for all closed timelike 
curves containing both p and 7, ris closer to p 1n the past direction 
than in the future direction as measured by the proper time along 
that curve, and the set q and any point s such that (1) s 1s in q’s for- 
ward light cone and (11) if q and s both he on any closed timelike 
curve, then for all closed timelike curves contaiming both q and s, s 
1s closer to gin the future direction than m the past direction as mea- 
sured by the proper tıme along that curve The proximal account 
avoids the contingency of becoming, and the problem of the eternal 
present Again, this comes at the cost of a certain arbitrariness This ıs 
the story for circular time (and it applies equally to Godel worlds) 

We turn now to dynamism Suppose again we have circular time a 
series of times 4, b, t, such that 4 = t» with a futureward direction 
around the circle For dynamism, we are to suppose that the “now” 
moves around the circle There are a number of options for how this 
1s to be conceived 

(1) First, we can picture the “now” as a spot moving endlessly 
around the circle call this the Eternal Return (of the present) ” One 
natural way to represent the eternal return 1s on a radial £j axis and a 
linear ¢, axis, so that time 1s projected onto the surface of a cylinder, 
say ın terms of the angle T, where T, = 360 represents f£; = n, and 


®© This is not intended to imply that the various concepts of the eternal return 1n our 
history necessarily concern dynamism in circular ume 
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taking a linear orthogonal A-üme axis The “now” will never cross the 
same point ın the Tyt, space twice, although 1t periodically passes the 
same point on the 4 axis The upshot of the latter ıs that the “now” 
hits every date along the t, axis infinitely many times Events and 
B-times are present at more than one A-time 

(u) Second, suppose we hold that events and B-tmes cannot be 
present more than once Perhaps there is a “now-exclusion” principle 
by which the “now” simply stops (meaning “ceases to exist" not “be- 
comes stationary"), while A-üme continues There is a question about 
what that means, given that we characterized A-tume as a dimension in 
which we represent the motion of the “now” Or we could suppose 
A-time 1s finite, and in circular time it only lasts one cycle Suppose 
A-time starts at £, = 0, and ends when the moving now has passed 
all points up to but not including £j = 0 I take this to mean that “fu- 
ture” for all points in B-üme will include times up to but not including 
ij = 0, “past” will include points back to t = 0 but no further Finite 
A-time avoids the collapse of the past/future distinction This has ob- 
vious advantages 9 

However, finite A-üme has the problem that it divorces A-üme from 
B-üme Take three “fairly close” events ej, &, e; such that A-tume starts 
between & and & When e 1s present, es 1s distantly past So in B-tume 
these events are ordered e, &, e; but in A-ume they are ordered e, ej, 
& These events could be locally causally connected, then the causal 
order 1s &i, & e and they could even be successive conscious states, 
where the internal conscious ordering 1s &j, &, & Finite A-time also 
has the consequence that events nearing t, = 0 have httle future and 
events Just after t, = 0 have little past A baby born just before £j = 0 
has no future even if he will live a long and happy lfe A woman on 
her deathbed just after t, = 0 has no past even though she lived a long 
and fulfilling hfe That ıs weird It is also a major headache for the 
A-theory, because on the one hand the divorce of A-time from B-time 
undermines the construction (above) of circular B-trme out of metric 
tense operators On the other hand, if circular B-ume 1s generated 
b-theoretically, we divorce tense from the b-theoretic direction of 
tme This option would be a little more attractive if we are presup- 
posing a big bang-big crunch circular universe, or similar, where 
there ıs a natural ¢ = 0 Nevertheless the cost is high As Bob Dylan 


$8 For example, suppose we have growing block dynamism Then finite A-ume means 
that the block starts to grow when A-time starts, and grows to its fullest when time ends 
Then there is no need to say becoming 1s contingent, or commit to the arbitrary anti- 
now of the proximal solution 
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said, “You have to pay to get out of going through all these things 
twice ” But maybe not, if a third option 1s right 

(in) Third, we could suppose that loops in B-time are accompanied 
by corresponding loops in A-üme Call this the A-loop solution In the 
case of circular time, we postulate that A-time 1s circular as well The 
trajectory of the present could be represented on the surface of a 
torus, where the B-time axis 1s the cross-sectional circle and the A-time 
axis 1s the tube circle The now trajectory spirals around the surface 
once, meeting up with itself Equivalently, take a rectangular section 
of the space m Figure 1, where one side extends from f, = 0 to 4 = n 
and the other side extends from the pomt along ta where t, = 0 1s now 
to the point where t, = 11s now, where both opposing pairs of sides of 
the rectangle are identified This is an eternal return of sorts, but it 1s 
not the case that events are present more than once in A-time 

Eternal return commits us to the idea that B-times are present at 
more than one A-time I think that this ıs weird but not absurd, but 
in any case A-loops and finite A-time avoid this Finite A-trme divorces 
A-trme and B-trme I think that this ıs weird if not absurd, but the 
eternal return and the A-loop avoid this A principle that tells us to 
minimize weirdness would therefore recommend the A-loop option 


IH EMBEDDED LOOPS 


Consider a simple case of a loop in tme embedded im a larger other- 
wise hnear (that ıs, containing no closed timelike curves) spacetime 
Suppose we have a tme-shifted wormhole (a time machine) Suppose, 
for simplicity, that ıt ıs open at each end only instantaneously, that the 
spatial dimensions of the wormhole are shrunk to a point, and that 
there 1s a one-way temporal direction through the wormhole (Figure 2) 
from d to eto b This model ıs an abstraction of a wormhole time ma- 
chine, but 1s not itself a model of general relativity Nevertheless, the 
implications to be considered for A-theories will apply equally to real 
tme machine wormholes” As in the previous section, I will start with 
presentism and the growing block, and then proceed to dynamism 
Take a series of events a, b, c, d, e, fas shown 1n Figure 2 Say these 
events occur at times ta, ty, fo ta te tp respectively Such a temporal 
structure could be generated by metric tense operators as follows at 
a, “it will be the case by (tyta) that f occurs,” “it will be the case by 


® Dylan, “Stuck Inside of Mobile with the Memphis Blues Again,” on Blonde on 
Blonde, Columbia Records, 1966 

Most of the implications to be considered will also apply to the “Deutch-Politzer” 
spacetime (for example, D Deutsch, “Quantum Mechanics Near Closed Timelike 
Curves,” Physical Review D, XLIV (1991) 3197-217, at p 3198) 
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Figure 2 Ideahzation of a wormhole time machine 


(tta) that e occurs,” and “it will be the case by (t-ta) that it was the 
case by (tt) that eoccurs" are true, but at a ^it will be the case by (teta) 
that 1t was the case that f'occurs" 1s false, and so on Suppose the tem- 
poral distance (or proper time) from dto eis the same as from dto f We 
will assume that (1) eand fare not co-present, and (1) es not co-present 
with any event in the segment containing b-c-d I accept we could deny 
(1), which would require a different set of metric tense operators 
and we could perhaps tell a story somewhat similar to what follows 7! 


7 Suppose when eis present, fis present, but that eis not co-present with any event in 
the segment containing 6-c-d. What does this mean? For the presentst, when eis present 
two “world slices" exist, one inside the wormhole and the one which includes f The 
same 1s true for any ume in the wormhole For example, take a time b” later than e 
and just before b When P 1s present, a time slice later (by the e- 5 interval) also exists 
However, when event 5* (just after b) 1s present, nothing later exists For a presentist, 
the direction of time is given by metnc tense “will” operators or facts, as before The 
flow of nme is given by the successive existence of times. It may look as if there 1s a 
problem here for the flow of tme, but that ıs a confusion The time containing b exists 
when 5 1s present, and the ume contaming 5* exists when 5* is present (shortly after) 
Were there a time traveler who traveled though a wormhole sufficiently similar to our 
model, whose worldline included, successively, actions a, b, c, d, e, f, 1t would be the case 
that when eis present the time traveler would have to say “I am now domg f” 
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Denying (1) would introduce Godel-style problems ? We shall say that 
ume “bifurcates”” at the wormhole, by which we mean just that we as- 
sume (1) and (u) 

When any time along the loop b, c, d, e, bis present, the past consists 
of times between and including t, and t, and those before ta, together 
with all times on the loop When any tme along the loop b, c, d, e, b 1s 
present, the future consists of times between and including tg and t; 
and those after t; together with all tmes on the loop As with circular 
ume, there 1s a collapse of the disunction between past, present, and 
future, albeit on a local scale, and this leads to the same range of prob- 
lems as for circular time The same solutions are available However, 
the growing block, the relativistic versions, and dynamism face addi- 
tional difficulties 

Take the growing block with the contingency solution Before the 
loop, for example, at ta, the block grows as ın linear tune, as more 
times become real But once we reach t, all events on the loop exist 
because they are past, and we get a temporary suspension of becom- 
ing After tz, the block grows again Becoming ıs thus contingent on 
what part of spacetime we are at There 1s no becoming in the region 
of the loop, elsewhere there ıs The same apphes to the relativistic 
versions For Stein, “real for point p,” p’s backward light cone, holds 
for all pomts on the loop There 1s no local becoming On the Savitt- 
Arthur account, where real for f, q1s the overlap of p’s backward with 
q's forward hght cones, again this includes all and only those points 
on the loop So, again, we have a temporary suspension of becoming 
That seems weird 

As an aside, this creates a problem for anyone who would argue 
from our experience of being in time to a growing block account of 
the objective flow of tme According to a variation of the so-called 
“problem of the godelians,”” if becoming ıs contingent, we can ask 
what would it be like to experience a world with no becoming, and 
how does that differ from our experience? This takes a particularly 
sharp form here what would it be like to be in a region containing 
a wormhole, if that region exhibits no becoming, compared to what ıt 
1s hke to be in other regions which do exhibit becoming? If one hved 
past such a wormhole, what differences might there be 1n one's expe- 
rience? B-theorists suspect the answer 1s "no difference ” 


Z It 1s not the purpose of this paper to address questions about universal ume-shces 
But the recommendation to nonrelauvisuc A-theonsts would be to adopt (11) as a first 
step to allowing embedded loops 

3 This ıs not to be confused with standard branching world structures 

™ Savitt, “The Replacement of Time,” pp 467-68 
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Turn now to the growing block with the proximal solution, that 1s, 
the claim that only the present and proximal past exist, but the proxi- 
mal future does not In Figure 2, suppose the temporal distance from 
cto ethrough dis equal to the distance from eto cthrough b The proxi- 
mal past when e¢1s present includes the segment from e back through 
d to c, and from b back though a and on into the past The proximal 
future when e 1s present includes the segment from e through 5 to c, 
and from d though fand on into the future Thus we have an effect of 
"imtermittent existence,” where a past region that exists is preceded by 
a past region that does not exist, which 1s preceded by a past region 
that does exist And a future region that does not exist 1s followed by a 
future region that does exist, which 1s followed by a future region that 
does not exist That 1s weird For people traveling through a time 
machine it might be the case that the past week of their life exists, 
but the week before that does not, while the week before that does 
But perhaps time travelers should expect temporal weirdness We 
could just put up a sign “Beware, you are entering a zone where past 
weeks of your life may temporarily disappear!" However, we do have 
becoming, 1f not an «crease in being, ın this region 

The same applies to the relatrvisuc proximal growing block The set 
of points that are real for t, will exhibit roughly the same intermittent 
structure. However, the proximal version of the Savitt-Arthur account 
avoids this consequence For any two points p, qon the loop, the set of 
times that are real for (p,q) (that 1s, the overlap of f/s proximal past 
with q’s proximal future) ıs simply the short interval from q to p 

We turn, then, to dynamism As before, we will consider three op- 
tions—the eternal return, finite A-time, and the A-loop 

(1) I take it the natural extension of the eternal return, with the 
added complication of the temporal bifurcation, goes as follows 
Referring to Figure 2, the moving now will pass a, then 5, then c then 
at dit bifurcates, one spot continuing on towards f, the other circling 
around the loop past e The latter passes 4, then c, then at dit agam 
bifurcates, one spot following the first towards f, the other circling 
back around the loop past e and so on Event ais present once, events 
d, b, e, c, and fare present infinitely many times The wormhole is a 
now-duplicator That ıs weird To represent this take the structure in 
Figure 2 as a two-dimensional plane, and add a perpendicular linear 
ta axis The moving “now” of dynamism ıs represented as a regularly 
bifurcating line on this surface Prior to a the now moves as in linear 
tme In the loop region ıt circles in an eternal return, as with circular 
ume After d, ın the linear region, all events subsequent to d will be 
present repeatedly—but this 1s little more than what we saw for circu- 
lar tme What is new here is that for any A-time there are multiple 
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“nows,” each corresponding to a different B-ume There will be mult- 
ple parallel lines in the A-B space, representing distinct nows If we 
let the B-time interval between b and d via the wormhole be land via 
external tme be m, then the interval between successive nows in B-teme 
isl+ m 

Is this absurd, or merely weird? Dennis Dieks's response 1s that 
“This appears a reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine of the shifting 
now,” or "[a]t the very least one should say that an infinite multiplica- 
tion of entities as necessitated by the moving now doctrine 1s a highly 
undesirable piece of metaphysics "? It ıs indeed weird, but I think it 
can be shown that it 1s not absurd 

The existence of multiple “nows” in the linear region after d allows 
us to spell out some implications of our assumption that the now 
bifurcates, 1n the sense that two distinct nows are not co-present Event 
fis now at many A-times At later A-uümes, when fis present, many other 
B-tmes (all ın the linear, post-d region) are also now But fıs not co- 
present with any of them, we have assumed. If we did not assume this, 
“when fis present” would be ambiguous, and the ambiguity now mat- 
ters What else 1s present when fıs present depends on which disam- 
biguation (location in A-time) we take But if there 1s no brfurcation, 
how do we disambiguate? So we assume bifurcation This entails there 
are two senses of “present” one now simpliciter (many B-tumes are now 
simpliciter at one A-time), and one relative to distinct nows Admit- 
tedly, this does make the dynamist's appeal to an A-time dimension 
seem rather less plausible 

There 1s a way to make the now-relativity more perspicuous Sup- 
pose we have many worlds—many A-worlds such that whenever the 
now splits, each one then occupies a different world Each world 1s 
identical in terms of events and B-times, but worlds differ with respect 
to when those events are present In no world ıs there more than one 
now, no B-time is now more than once, and every B-time 1s now in at 
least one world, although not necessarily in every world Then, instead 
of saying, obscurely, that now ıs now-relative, we can say that now Is 
world relative So even 1f now-relativity 1s absurd (and I do not grant 
this), the many worlds interpretation 1s clearly not But no doubt it 1s 
weird (This does not prove that the eternal return 1s coherent in 
more realistic wormhole models 75) 


Z Dieks, “Becoming, Relauvity and Locality,” in Dieks, ed , The Ontology of Spacetime 
(Boston Elsevier, 2006), pp 157-76, at p 175 

75 To illustrate, consider a series of variations to the model, taking the eternal return 
interpretation To set the scene, consider a wormhole with a time discrepancy that 
opens instantaneously, but twice, at d and d*, say Suppose that the wormhole is static, 
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(11) We cannot avoid multiple “nows” simply by saying A-üme ends 
(as finite) If A-üme ended when the now hits b for the second time (in 
A-time), that would be to say that there are future times which never 
have the privilege of being present Take an event g much later than f 
Say when a 1s present “g will occur" 1s true But gis never present I 
take that to be absurd But perhaps we could say that just one of the 
*nows" stops When the "now" that circles the loop reaches the end of 
the loop, having traversed all points in the wormhole, 1t simply ceases 
to be We could appeal to some “now-exclusion” mechanism the 
“now” cannot move on to bbecause bhas already (1n A-trme) been pres- 
ent But if the “now stopping" means that all pomts on the loop have 
become past, and are not future, then again we have the phenomenon 
of later events which are not future, for example, b, c, d As was the case 
with circular time, we get a divorce of A-üme and B-üme 

Another way to avoid duplication ıs to deny bifurcation, in the full 
dynamic sense of “bifurcation” where the moving now splits into two 
distinct nows Instead, we could say that when the moving now 
reaches d, rather than splitting, it first (1n A-time) traverses the worm- 
hole, then, on reaching d again, ıt continues on ın external time. No 
multiple *nows" But again we get a divorce of A-trme and B-time 
When d is first (in A-trme) now, there are nearby later events such 


that ıs, the B-trme interior “length” J remains the same, that is, | = /* Let the B-trme 
interval between d and d* be “n” The “now” will split both times ıt reaches the two 
wormhole openings, each time traveling down the wormhole as well as ahead However, 
as the first now that traverses the second opening reaches 5*, it converges with its 
“twin,” the first now that traversed the first opening To see this, note that the temporal 
interval from d through d* to 5*1s n + J and that the temporal interval from d through 
eand bto b*1s 1+ m + (n-m*) which, since m* = m for the static wormhole, 1s equal to 
n+ L This result is unchanged in the case that b* occurs before d So no new features of 
A-tme arise Suppose next that we allow the wormhole to remain open but static over 
the period n Let 61, 22, 68, be the b umes at which the exit mouth ıs open, and dl, d2, 
d3, be the times at which the entry mouth ıs open The previous model suggests that 
the now will split when ıt meets every instance (dl, d2, d3, ) 1n Bteme for which the 
mouth ıs open Suppose that ıs the case This means a continual splitting of the now 
over the interval, resulting in an increasingly extended present within the wormhole 

However, at each instant (62, b3, ) after the first (61) that the now appears from the 
exit mouth of the wormhole, there will be a convergence with the instantaneous now 
that exited first, that ıs, at b1 So no additional phenomena anse outside the wormhole 

But inside, the present 1s temporally extended Suppose, finally, that the wormhole 1s 
dynamic not static, such that the temporal interval along the interior increases from / 
continuously Then the now that emerges at 51 will have passed by the time any subse- 
quent nows emerge, since the Jatter take a greater time to traverse the wormhole Thus 
according to the eternal return interpretation, it 1$ possible to have a wormhole that 
produces a temporally extended, and growing, “now” outside the wormhole and on into 
the future That does seem absurd The A-loop option will restrict the extended present 
to the wormhole, so again, that option 1s clearly preferable to the eternal return 
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as fthat in fact are much further into the future And ın addition, one 
wonders who pulls the switch to tell the now which way to go when ıt 
reaches d The last point apphes also to an option where we suppose 
that the now simply moves right on by the wormhole This option in 
any case implies that some times never have the privilege of being 
present, which we said was absurd 

(au) Alternatively, we can suppose, again, that where there are loops 
in B-tme, there are corresponding loops in A-time— "embedded 
A-loops " Suppose, then, that when the moving now reaches b for 
the second time it in fact ıs back at the “first” A-tume that b was pres- 
ent It does then move on through c, but this moving now is identically 
the same now that “already” passed though c The now splits at d but 
fuses at b Then there are no multiple “nows” after d the wormhole is 
not a now duplicator Nor 1s there any divorce of A-trme and B-time 
Thus circular A-üme avoids the problems of its alternatives, without 
appealing to multiple a-worlds, and again we can conclude that it 1s 
the superior option 

Any world containing loops 1n time raises, for the A-theorist, the 
problem considered in this paper—the collapse of the exclusive dis- 
tinction between past, present, and future We have considered two 
cases of loops in time—circular time and a model of embedded loops 
In each case we have shown how one might coherently articulate a 
number of A-theones Presentism needs simply to take care in formu- 
lating 1ts existence and passage theses To show the growing block ıs 
coherent we need modifications or additions to standard formula- 
tions Growing blockers have a choice between accepting the contin- 
gency of becoming, even within our world, or accepting an arbitrarily 
located anti-now together with the possibility of an intermittently ex- 
isting past Finally, dynamism 1s coherent if we suppose loops in time 
are accompanied by corresponding loops in A-trme 

PHIL DOWE 

University of Queensland 
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RELATIVITY AND THE MOVING SPOTLIGHT’ 


he moving spotlight theory of time is usually introduced as 
follows The theory combines eternalism—the doctrine that 


past, present, and future times all exist—with “objective be- 
coming ” The claim that there ıs objective becoming has two parts 
First, facts about which time 1s present are nonrelative That 1s, even 
1f in some sense each time 1s present relative to itself, only one time 1s 
absolutely present That time, and only that time, glows with a special 
metaphysical status And second, which instant 1s absolutely present 
keeps changing The NOW moves along the senes of times from ear- 
her times to later times 

There are lots of objections to the moving spothght theory But one 
objection to the theory looks particularly devastating The objection 1s 
that the theory 15 incompatible with special relativity 

Whatever the force of the other objections to the moving spothght 
theory, I do not think that this one ıs good My goal ın this paper 1s to 
explain how to formulate the moving spotlight theory so that it 15 com- 
patible with. special relativity 

Before proceeding I want to make a remark about the moving spot- 
light theory's place in the philosophy of time There are two types of 
theories about the nature of tme A-theories and Btheones Roughly 
speaking, A-theonsts say that there 1s some absolute (that ıs, nonrelative) 
distinction between the past, present, and future B-theorists deny 
this The moving spotlight theory ıs one version of the A-theory of 
time But it is not the most popular Instead, most A-theorssts prefer 
presentism—the view that everything that exists 1s present (In fact, 
while many people defend presentism, I do not know of any contem- 
porary defenders of the moving spotlight theory ) 

Now presentism, like the moving spotlight theory, appears to be 
incompatible with special relativity So if what I say in this paper 1s 
correct, A-theorists may want to reconsider the ments of the moving 
spotlight theory Presentists often concede that their view 1s incom- 
patible with special relativity, and go on to defend the propriety of 
adding a notion of absolute simultaneity to special relativity But put- 
ting a moving spotlight into special relativity does not require any 
such funny business It does not require making any additions to 


* Thanks to Jonathan Schaffer, Adam Elga, Dean Zimmerman, and students in my 
Spring 2008 seminar at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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the geometrical structure of flat relativistic spacetime So whatever 
you think of the other relative merits of the two theories, the moving 
spothght theory is at least easier to reconcile with the physics ! 


I MOVING SPOTLIGHTS IN CLASSICAL SPACETIMES 


Its easy to think about the moving spotlight theory from the “space + 
time" point of view, where points of space and mstants of time are dis- 
tinct kinds of things The theory 1s a theory about a spotlight because 
the light shines on just a single moment of time, and we picture 
instants of time as extensionless points But even in the context of 
pre-relativistic physics we are better off looking at things from the 
spacetime point of view, where points of spacetime are basic, and 
spaces and times, if they exist at all, are Just special regions of space- 
tme So, before explaining how to reconcile the moving spotlight 
with relativity, I want to say more about how the moving spothght 
works in pre-relativistic spacetimes 

In classical spacetimes (like Newtonian spacetime, neo-Newtonian 
(or Galilean) spacetime, and Leibnizian spacetime) there 1s a relation 
of absolute simultaneity on points of spacetime, and the instants of 
time are just the fusions of the equivalence classes of this relation 
So times are just special regions of spacetime, and, according to the 
moving spotlight theory, the NOW moves from one such region to 
another But how are we to make sense of this talk about the NOW’s 
motion? According to the (nonrelativistic) moving spotlight theory, 
which time 1s NOW keeps changing But the status of this claim 1s dif- 
ficult to get a grip on On one model for evaluating talk of change, 
talk of change can be only be evaluated from a perspective within 
(space)üme On this model, when I say that my sister 1s getting taller, 
I mean that (or, at least, my utterance is true just 1n the case that) at 
times before my utterance, my sister 1s less tall than she 1s at time after 
my utterance But we are not supposed to use this model to evaluate 


1 Two examples of presenusts defending the addition of absolute simultaneity to rela- 
tivistic spacetime are Arthur Prior, “Some Free Thinking about Time,” in BJ. Copeland, 
ed , Logic and Reality Essays on the Legacy of Arthur Prior (New York Oxford, 1996), 
pp 47-51, and Dean Zimmerman, “The Pnvileged Present Defending an ‘A-theory’ 
of Time,” in Theodore Sider, John Hawthorne, and Zimmerman, eds , Contemporary 
Debates in Metaphysics (Malden, MA Blackwell, 2007), pp 211-25 

I should say that this 1s not the only way to try to reconcile presentism with special 
relativity A presentist could say that only one spacetime point exists (the “point model"), 
or say that the only spacetime points that exist are the pomts on the back hght cone of 
some one point (“the cone model”) Mark Hinchliff discusses both but thinks present- 
ists should not use the point model (“A Defense of Presentism in a Relativistic Setting,” 
Philosophy of Science, xv (2000) S575-S586) 
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talk of the NOW's motion? When moving spothght theorists say that 
the NOW is moving into the future, we are not to take this to be true 
just in case at ames before their utterance, the NOW ss at earlier times, 
and at times after their utterance, the NOW is at later times. For that 
presupposes that a given time 1s NOW relate to some times (times before 
their utterance) but not others (times after their utterance) But (on this 
theory) the property of beng NOW is absolute, it 1s not had relative to 
times ? So how are we supposed to evaluate talk of the NOW’s motion? 

We evaluate it using a device familar from discussions of presentism 
primitive tense operators * If it is NOW time t, then to say that the 
NOW moves from the past to the future 1s to say that 2 was the case that 
a time before t was NOW, and at will be the case that a time after tıs 
NOW But “ft will be the case that t' 1s NOW" does not mean the same 
as the claim that (and 1s not true just 1n the case that) at a time later 
than this utterance, t’ is NOW 

So the official formulation of the (classical) moving spothght theory 
makes use of primitive tense operators But to understand the tran- 
sition to the relativistic theory ıt will help to have another presentation 
of the theory This second presentation makes sense of the motion of 
the NOW using a fictional device supertme Supertime 1s a dimen- 
sion similar to time, but distinct and disconnected from ıt Supertime 
provides a perspective on spacetume from which we can make sense of 
the motion of the NOW From the perspective of each point of super- 
time, just one time is NOW But from different perspectives in super- 
time, different times are NOW This 1s illustrated in Figure 1, where 
the property of being NOW is represented by gray hnes 

There ıs a mirroring between the temporal structure of spacetime 
on the one hand, and the structure of supertime, on the other Space- 
time has a temporal metnic and a temporal orientation (says the mov- 
ing spotlight theory) Similarly, supertime comes equipped with a 


* 

* Moving spotlight theorists may say that we should not use this model even for 
ordinary talk of change 

? Much of my paper ıs inspired by Howard Stein's 1968 paper, “On Einstein- 
Minkowski Spacetime,” this JOURNAL, LXV, 1 (January 11, 1968) 5-23 But his theory 
1s flawed as a defense of the A-theory exactly because 1t focuses on what the temporal 
facts are from perspectives unthin spacetime Objective becoming, whatever exactly it 1s, 15 
something that is manifest from a perspective outside of spacetime (Callender also 
makes this complaint in “Shedding Light on Time,” Philosophy of Science, xvi (2000) 
S587-S599—see page S594) The same flaw appears in discussions of “worldline- 
dependent becoming" (several such proposals are discussed in Rob Chfton and Mark 
Hogarth's paper “The Definability of Objective Becoming in Minkowski Spacetime,” 
Synthese, cu (1995) 355-87) In the theory I present, objective becoming 1s not relative 
to observers or points of spaceume 

1 See, for example, chapter 1 of Sider’s Four-Dimensionalism (New York Oxford, 2001) 
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Supertime 


(Neo-) Newtontan Spacetime 





Figure 1 


metric there are facts about the distance between any two points It 
also comes equipped with an orientation. there 1s an asymmetric rela- 
tion on supertme, which we can call “>,” and the points of supertime 
are linearly ordered by this relation When p > q, where p and q are 
points of supertime, I will say that p ıs "After" q, though we should 
be careful about using this word Supertime is not time, so whatever 
exactly ıt means to say that one point in supertime ıs After another, 
it does not mean the same as any claim about the order of things ın 
(ordinary) time (such as the claim that my death is after my birth) 

Still, the ordering of points ın supertime ıs not entirely unrelated 
to the ordering of instants 1n time So the use of a common word for 
both orders 1s not entirely misleading To keep them distinct I spell 
the name of this relation (and all relations) on superum mes h a capr- 
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that this talk of supertime 1s not to be taken literally Taken literally, the 
story about supertime 1s not consistent with the rest of the moving 
spotlight theory The property of bemg NOW is supposed to be abso- 
lute, and so not had relative to times But on this picture ıt 1s still had 
relative to points in supertime, so 1s not absolute I said above how to 
express in nonfigurative language the propositions that the story about 
supertime expresses ın metaphor I can say a bit more about the rela- 
tionship between the two formulations of the theory If we pretend 
there 1s such a thing as supertime, then we can pretend to analyze 
the primitive tense operators that appear in the first presentation of 
the theory ın terms of quantification over points in superüme "It will 
be the case that ¢’ 1s NOW" is analyzed as “At a Later point 1n super- 
ume, t’ is NOW” But this ss all pretend, outside of the pretense, the 
tense operators are still primitive 

Why have I given both a literal and a metaphonical presentation of 
the classical moving spothght theory? Because it 1s easier to explain 
the transition to the relativistic theory using the metaphorical presen- 
tation It 1s also easier to understand the relativistic theory when it 1s 
presented in metaphorical terms So in the following sections I will 
rely on that presentation of the theory 


Il THE CHALLENGE FROM RELATIVITY 


Why think that the moving spothght theory conflicts with relativity? 
The problem 1s this (Flat) relativistic spacetime has no relation of 
(absolute) simultaneity on points of spacetime So in this spacetume 
there are no such things as instants of tme But then there are no 
things to instantiate the property of being NOW, and no things to 
provide a dimension along which the NOW can move So the moving 
spotlight view seems to make no sense relatvistically 

I have a solution to this problem To appreciate the solution, it 
helps to dwell a httle longer on how the problem aries To make 
the move to relativistic spacetime, we have taken the scenario pictured 
in Figure 1, and replaced (Neo-) Newtonian spacetime with Minkowski 
spacetime Figure 2 pictures this revised scenario Now, which re- 
gion of Minkowski spacetime 1s supposed to “light up” from the per- 
spective of a given point in supertime? The problem ıs that there 
does not seem to be any way for moving spothght theorists to answer 
this question 

We should be clear about what the answer 1s ın the classical case 
Even thére the moving spotlight theory does not answer the question, 

AM 

which region of spacetime 1s NOW relative to location f n supertime? 


* 


Exactly one mnstantneous slice of spacetime 1s NOW relative to f, but 


x 


the iheory by itself do6s not tell us just which slice that ıs Instead, the 
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Supertime 


Minkowski Spacetime 


Figure 2 


theory places a constraint on the relatonships between the perspec- 
tives of different locations ın supertme The constraint law is this 


(1) If p and qare ports in supertme, and pis runits Later than q, then 
the time that is NOW from the perspective of p 1s r units later than 
the time that 1s NOW from the perspective of q 


(This constraint guarantees that the mapping from points of super- 
ume to their NOWs in spacetime ıs an isomorphism ) 

We cannot ask more from a relativistic spotlight than we do from a 
classical one So a relativistic version of the moving spothght theory 
need only provide constraints of a similar kind The form of the rela- 
tivistic constraint law will resemble the form of the classical constraint 
law It will say given that perspective p and perspective q stand in 
such-and-such relation, the region of spacetime that 1s “ht up” from 
perspective p stands ın such-and-such relation to the region that 1s 
“jit up” from perspective q 

Now we see what the relativistic theory has to do But how does it do 
it? The relevant relation on locations in supertime ıs the relation p zs 
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Later than q So, it seems, the relativistic law has to fill in the blanks in 
the following statement 


(2) If p and q are point m supertime, and 1s r units Later than q, then 
the BLANK-1 from the perspective of p1s BLANK-2 than the BLANK-1 
from the perspective of q 


BLANE-1 holds the place for the kind of region that ıs “lit up” from 
perspectives 1n supertime, and BLANK-2 holds the place for the rela- 
tion that those regions stand ın But there appears to be no way to fill 
in these blanks As I said above, there appears to be now way to fill in 
BLANK-1 because there are no instants of time in Minkowski space- 
time And, for similar reasons, there 1s no way to fill in BLANK-2 What- 
ever goes in the place of BLANK-2 must, it seems, be a relation on times 
that corresponds, in some way, to the > relation on supertme And if 
there are no times then there 1s no such relation on ümes That, in more 
detail, ıs the problem facing the relativistic moving spotlight theory 


IXI RESPONDING TO THE CHALLENGE 


Opponents of the spotlight have saddled spothght theorists with a 
hybrid view spacetime has a relativistic structure, but supertüme remains 
classical This 1s the source of the view’s problems Moving spotlight 
theorists can respond by going more thoroughly relativistic Let the set 
of perspectives on spacetime also have a relativistic structure Replace 
supertime with Minkowsk: Superspacetime! With their theory revised in 
this way, defenders of the relativistic moving spotlight can reject as 
illegitimate the demand to fill ın the blanks in (2) The relevant relation 
on perspectives 1s not p 1s r units Later than q, 1t 1s, instead, the Interval 
between p and q ıs r The Interval on superspacetime corresponds to 
the spacetime interval on spacetime both endow the spaces on which 
they are defined with a Minkowski geometry, with its familiar light- 
cone structure (As before, I spell the names of relations on super- 
spacetime with capitals to distinguish them from corresponding 
relations on spacetime ) 

I am just about ready to say what the constraint 1s on the relation- 
ships between the perspectives of different locations in superspace- 
tme But first I need to say which kinds of regions are “ht up” from 
perspectives 1n superspacetime I say from the perspective of any 
given point of superspacetime, just a single point of spacetime 1s lit 
up For advertising purposes, I also propose that the relativistic moving 
spotlight theory include a terminological reform where the classical 
theory called the htup region “the region that is NOW from the perspec- 
tive of p,” the relativistic version calls it “the region that is PRESENT from 
the perspective of p” (The use of “NOW” suggests that the theory 
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requires some notion of absolute simultaneity But, as Howard Stein 
points out, there are ordinary uses of "PRESENT" on which it means 
the here-now—a single spaceume point?) The constraint law, then, 1s 


(3a) If p and q are points in superspacetime, and the Interval between 
p and qus 7, then the spacetime interval between the point that ıs 
PRESENT from the perspective of pand the point that is PRESENT 
from the perspective of qıs r 


In addition, as in the classical case, both spacetime and superspace- 
tme have temporal orientanons So there ıs a second constraint re- 
quiring that these onentations mesh 


(3b) If p and q are points in superspacetime that are Timelike related, 
and fs to the Future of q (that is, hes in the Future Light Cone of 
q), then the point that is PRESENT from the perspective of p 1s 
tumelike related to and to the future of the point that is PRESENT 
from the perspective of q 


(As with the classical case, these constraints guarantee that the map- 
ping between points ın superspacetime and their PRESENTS in space- 
time 1s an isomorphism ) 

Figure 3 captures the picture behind the relativistic moving spot- 
light theory 

That completes my presentation of the relativistic moving spotlight 
theory My presentation of the theory makes use of a metaphor super- 
spacetime When I presented the classical theory I explained the hteral 
truth behind the supertime metaphor So what is the literal truth be- 
hind the superspacetime metaphor? I am not sure I really need to an- 
swer this question It 1s at least sometimes legitimate to use a fiction to 
express some proposition, even when you cannot articulate sentences 
that, understood literally, express just what the story expresses fiction- 
ally In fact, this ıs sometimes legitimate even when there are no sen- 
tences that, understood hiterally, express just what the story expresses 
ficaonally (Stephen Yablo claims that this ıs the situation mathematt- 
cal fictionalists are in ’) Stul, I think it may be possible to spell out the 
literal truth behind the superspacetime metaphor It could be done 
using complicated primitive tense-like operators that are adapted to 
the structure of relativistic spacetime But I do not think it 1s worth 


*Stem, “On Relativity Theory and the Openness of the Future,” Philosophy of Science, 
LVI (1991) 147-67 The passage to which I refer is on p 159 

€ This part of the constraint just follows from (3a) 

1 Yablo, “Does Ontology Rest on a Mistake?" Proceedings of the Arıstotehan Society, 
Supplementary Volume, LXII (1998) 229-61 
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(Minkowski) Superspacetime 





Minkowskt Spacetime 





Figure 3 


going through ın detail how ıt all would work, because I think the pre- 
sentation of the theory using superspacetime 1s easier to understand 


IV REMARES ON THE THEORY 


The existence of the theory I have presented shows that the moving 
spotlight theory of time is perfectly consistent with special relativity 
(And I suspect that the strategy I used to produce the theory can 
easily be used to produce a version that 1s consistent with general 
relativity ) In this final section I want to make some remarks on the 
theory and address some objections 
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First, a small remark On the onginal version of the classical theory, 
we pictured instants of time as extensionless points So from the per- 
spective of any pomt in supertime, the spotlight shone on an exten- 
sionless instant of tme But in the spacetime version of the classical 
theory, times are three-dimensional hypersurfaces in spacetime, and the 
spothght shines on them It 1s not much of a spotlight anymore It 
has become a moving floodhght The relativistic version restores the 
onginal picture Once again, the spothght 1s a focused beam, shining 
on just one point 

Second, a remark about motion What has happened to the picture 
of the spotlight moving? I do not think there 1s anything to worry about 
here If the nature of the motion of ordinary rocket ships 1s different 
1n relativistic spacetimes, 1t 1s only to be expected that the nature of 
the motion of the PRESENT is as well In the classical theory, I under- 
stood the motion of the NOW using supertime (a fictional device) as 
ones moves from Earlier to Later points in supertime, one will see the 
NOW move from earlier to later instants ın spacetime The same goes 
for the relativistic theory As one moves from Earlier to Later points 
along any timelike curve in superspacetime, one will see the PRESENT 
move from earlier to later points along a corresponding timelike curve 
m spacetime 

Third, a remark about the past and the future I have said how 
the moving spothght theory captures the idea that the NOW, or the 
PRESENT, 1s special But there 1s also a way to extend the theory so 
that it captures the idea that the future 1s open, “not yet determined,” 
1n a way that the past 1s not 

Whether or not the future 1s open has nothing to do with whether 
or not the laws of physics are deterministic Even 1f the laws are deter- 
munistic, and so given the past there ıs only one physically possible 
future, there 1s still a sense 1n which the future is open Here 1s how 
one can add an “open future” to the classical version of the moving 
spothght theory The idea 1s to combine the moving spothght theory 
with some ideas from the “growing block universe" theory of time I 
have said that, according to the classical spothght theory, different 
time-slices of spacetime are NOW from different perspectives in 
supertime But we need not say that this 1s the only way in which 
the views from different perspectives in supertime differ Let us also 
say that they differ over what the material contents of spacetime look 
hke From any particular point in supertime, the only regions of 
spacetime ın which there are any material goings-on are regions to 
the past of the NOW The regions to the future of the NOWare blank, 
empty, ready for things to happen ın them (Of course, a region that 
is empty from one perspective in supertime may be occupied from a 
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Later perspective in supertime, if the NOW passes through that 
region as one passes from the Earlier perspective to the Later one ) 
That 1s a way to incorporate into the classical moving spotlight the 
idea that the future 1s open 

Adapting this story to the relativistic theory 1s easy From any partic- 
ular point in superspacetime, the only regions of spacetime 1n which 
there are any material goings-on are regions to the (absolute) past of 
the PRESENT—that ıs, regions in its back light cone The regions out- 
side its back light cone are blank, empty, ready for things to happen m 
them That is a way to incorporate into the relativistic theory the idea 
that the future 1s open 

(I said above that the relativistic moving spotlight theory was com- 
patible with general relativity as well as with special relativity I should 
note that this extension of the theory 1s not It makes no sense in 
models of general relativity—like models containing closed timelike 
curves—in which some spacetime point 15 1n its own back light cone ) 

One may object that my relativistic version of the moving spothght 
theory does not forge the nght kind of connection between the past 
and the present “What ıs past was once present The only way from 
the future to the past 1s through the present But on your proposal 
events are past that were never present? But what does this objection 
mean? I can only understand it to mean this there ıs a perspective m 
supertime from which certain events happened ın the past (that 1s, 
they occur (tumelessly speaking) before the NOW), even though there 
1s no Earlier perspective ın supertime from which those events are 
happening NOW But this objection again presupposes that the rela- 
tivistic moving spotlight theory 1s a hybrid theory, with relativistic 
spacetime but (classical) supertime The thoroughly relativistic moving 
spothght does entail that what 1s past was once present. given a perspective p 
mn superspacetime, for any spacetime pomt q that ıs in the (absolute) past 
of the point that ıs PRESENT from perspective p, there 1s a perspective in 
superspacetime that ıs m the Absolute Past of p from which qis PRESENT 
This follows immediately from the constraint on perspectives (3) 

Now for my final remark I have not tried, m this paper, to present 
arguments ın favor of the moving spotlight theory I have only tried to 


* Similar objections appear 1n Callender, “Shedding Light on Time,” p. $594, and 
Hilary Putnam, “Time and Physical Geometry," this JOURNAL, LXIV, 8 (April 27, 
1967) 240-47, p 246 But their objections are directed at a view that ıs not quite the 
one I describe A response to Putnam's objection in the context in which Putnam gave 
it 1s in Stein’s “On Fanstein-Minkowski Space-Time,” p 15 As I noted above, these 
authors are discussing what events are past from a perspective within spacetime (in fact, 
Putnam 1s discussing what events are past from the perspective of a particular observer 
ın spacetime), a topic that the moving spotlight theory does not address 
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show that it 15 compatible with special relativity But, one might com- 
plain, the features of the classical theory that made it appealing as a 
theory of tme have been lost in the move to the relativistic theory? 

I cannot survey all the motivations philosophers have had for the 
moving spothght theory But the motivation that I like best appeals 
to the nature of our conscious experience Of all the experiences I 
will ever have, some of them are special Tbose are the ones that I 
am having NOW All those others are ghostly and msubstantial But 
which experiences have this special feature keeps changing The 
moving spotlight theory explains this feature of experience the vivid 
experiences are the ones the spotlight shines upon As the spotlight 
moves, there are changes in which experiences are vivid 

If this 1s why you find the moving spotlight theory appealing, you 
should find the relativistic version of the theory just as appealing as the 
classical version For even in the relativistic version, (there are perspec- 
tives ın superume from which) the spotlight moves along my worldhne, 
from earlier points to later pomts, hghtng up my experiences as it goes ? 

In the classical theory the spotlight shines on all people who pres- 
ently exist, while ın the relativistic theory the spotlight shines on at 
most one person(stage) Is this a problem? Suppose the spotlight 
shines on me, and so shines on me only This violates the principle 
that there are no Pnvileged Observers, mght? Well, J am not sure just 
what the principle that there are no Privileged Observers 1s supposed 
to be But I do not see that the relativistic theory has any problem 
here that the classical theory did not face already Perhaps the problem 
1s this you think the spotlight shines on you, but you are mistaken, 
because the spotlight shines only on me But already in the classical 
case, my past self thinks that the spotlight shines on hum, but he 1s mis- 
taken, because the spotlight shines only on the present In the classical 
case, the response to this problem 1s to note that while my past self zs 
wrong, he was right, because ıt was the case that the spotlight shone on 
him So it 1s understandable why he 1s making a mistake In terms of 
the supertime metaphor, the claim 1s that although from the Current 


° Something like this objection appears in Callender, “Shedding Light on Time,” 
page S594 

° Of course, by treating the region of spacetime I occupy as one-dimensional, I am 
ideahzing To remove this idealization we would have to tell a more comphcated story 
Perhaps we could treat the claim that the spothght shines on just one point as a match- 
ing idealization Since I actually follow a very thin worldtube, not a worldline, we could 
let the spothght be a little bit unfocused, shining on a small region centered on a point. 
Then it shines on a region large enough to fit my brain 

! Putnam introduced this phrase in "Time and Physical Geometry,” but for reasons 
Stem points out (in “On Einstem-Minkowsk Space-Time,” section IV), it 1s not clear just 
what meaning Putnam intended to give it 
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point in supertime, the spothght does not shine on him, there 1s a Past 
point in supertime from which it does The response in the relativistic 
case 1s parallel we say that while the spotlight does not shine on you, 
there ıs a point m superspacetime from which it does Now, I will not 
say anything about whether this 1s an adequate response to the prob- 
lem m the classical case. But I do maintain that the response in the 
relativistic case 1s just as good So the relativistic theory 1s doing at least 
as well as the classical theory 

BRADFORD SKOW 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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THE ARGUMENT FOR RADICAL SKEPTICISM CONCERNING 
THE EXTERNAL WORLD* 


rguments for radical skepticism concerning the existence of 
the external world (RSE) might target any of at least four 
claims that our relevant evidence—our knowledge of our 
own existence and of the content of our conscious states—(1) renders 
the hypothesis of an external world certain, (u) yields knowledge of 
that hypothesis, (11) justifies our holding it, or (1v) provides some sup- 
port for ıt The argument with the strongest claim to being the argu- 
ment for radical skepticism targets the last of these My principal 
purpose here is to present that argument, which seems never to have 
been explicitly formulated, even though all of its crucial elements are 
to be found in Hume ! I shall argue along the way that in the Medita- 
tions, Descartes does not so much as formulate, much less attempt to 
refute, any argument that most contemporary epistemologists would 
regard as an argument for RSE,’ and that in An Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding, Hume does not argue that inductive inferences 
are universally unjustified 
The principal reasons for regarding the argument I shall present 
as the argument for RSE are these first, ıt 1s intimately related to clas- 
sical arguments for RSE, second, it 1s deeper than those arguments, in 
that ıt offers a defense of a premise they rely on, third, if those clas- 
sical arguments are read as arguments for RSE, as that view 1s un- 
derstood by most contemporary philosophers, they are appallingly 
bad, fourth, 1t 1s plausible that philosophers who find those argu- 
ments at least moderately compelling do so because they vaguely 


"I am grateful as always to Roger Werthermer for his unflagging generosity ın help- 
ing to round my work into presentable shape I thank Colin Howson for persuading me 
to stress that Hume's radical skepticism 1s not mitigated on my reading of him, Yuval 
Avnur for getting me to clanfy the framework within which I present my central argu- 
ment, and the Editors for suggestions that prompted significant improvements 

! Indeed, it 1s unusual to find even classical skeptical reasoning for RSE presented 
m the form of an explicit argument My own version of such an argument includes 
a premise to the effect that our evidence is neutral among all hypotheses, skeptical 
and otherwise, concerning extra-evidental reality (See “Contextuahst Swords, Skeptical 
Plowshares,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Xu, 2 (March 2001) 385—406 ) 
The argument to be presented here goes deeper, to mclude a defense of that assumption 

*It is my impression that Cartesian scholars largely agree The reason for my noting 
the principal considerations in favor of such a reading is that many contemporary dıs- 
cussions of RSE focus heavily on arguments avowedly inspired by Descartes’s recogni- 
tion of the possibility that he was being deceived by an Evil Demon 
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sense their relationships to the argument I shall present, finally, that 
argument 1s an adaptation of Hume's reasoning 1n section IV of 
the Enquiry 


I 


Our first order of business 1s to see that, rightly understood, the most 
prominent classical arguments for RSE—those deriving from Descartes's 
reflections on the possibility that he was being maximally deceived by 
an Evil Demon—would not be considered arguments for RSE at all by 
most contemporary philosophers, and that, wrongly understood—that 
1s, understood as arguments that most contemporary philosophers 
would consider arguments for RSE—they are appallingly bad 

For our purposes, we may take Argument CA as representative of 
the classical arguments for RSE 

Argument CA 


(1) My evidence concerning the constitution of reality—those contin- 
gent truths about reality about which I cannot be mistaken—consists 
entrely of my knowledge of my existence as a thinker, and of the 
content of my conscious states, 

(u) For any proposition about the constitution of reality that 1s not 
entailed by that evidence, 1t 1s possible that an Evil Demon has 
arranged for it to be false, 


Hence, 


(11) I do not know anything about how reality 1s constituted beyond my 
knowledge of my own existence as a thinker, and of the content of 
my conscious states ° 


Since our interest les entirely in the reasoning employed in CA, 
we may simplify it, without loss of generality, by deleting two features 
that are incidental to that reasoning the reference to an Evil Demon, 
and the specification of the nature of the arguer’s evidence The re- 
sult 1s Argument CA’ 

Argument CA’ 


(1’) My evidence concerning the nature of reality consists of E, 


*Itis quite worth noticing that while typical formulations of the Demon argument 
assert the possible truth of propositions that entail the existence of an Evil Demon, 
Descartes never explicitly does so, rather, he first simply poses the question how he 
knows that God 1s not deceiving him, and subsequently resolves to suppose that a Demon 
1s domg so One might say, of course, that it 1s implicit ın his posing and resolving that 
he takes both modes of deception to be possible, but he has very good reason not to 
commut himself to their being so, since he will eventually claim to establish a pron that 
he 1s not bemg massively deceived 


Vac 
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(1) Any proposition about how reality is constituted that ıs not entailed 
by E may be false, 


hence, 


(11) I cannot know anything not entailed by E about how reality 
1s constituted 


It seems obvious that Descartes would have acknowledged that what- 
ever one took oneself to have in the way of evidence, a Demon might 
have arranged for it to hold, and for all of one's beliefs about reality 
not entailed by it to be false 

Can CA' nghtly be attributed to Descartes? Yes His only directly 
relevant remark on the subject, which he makes in the course of pro- 
posing to postulate a Demon who is deceiving him to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, 1s this 


I shall stubbornly and firmly persist in this meditation, and, even if it 15 not 
ın my power to know any truth, I shall resolutely guard against assenting 
to any falsehoods [my emphasis] 


It 1s clearly implicit ın this remark that, in Descartes’s terms, he can- 
not know anything about which an Evil Demon could be deceiving 
him—anything about which he could possibly be mistaken, for him, 
to know something to be true 1s to know with absolute certainty that 
itis so This 1s hardly news, of course, but ıt has the allamportant 
consequence that CA’, as Descartes would have understood it, 1s not 
an argument for RSE as that view 1s understood by most contempo- 
rary philosophers Most contemporary philosophers hold that we 
know no contingent truths with absolute certainty,* but that we never- 
theless know—without absolute certamty—a great deal about the ex- 
ternal world, and they reject RSE precisely because they take it to 
involve the denial of the latter claam 

No argument for RSE so conceived is to be found in the Meditations, 
Descartes neither articulates, nor attempts to refute, any such argu- 
ment Many readers of the Meditations will find this claim quite ım- 
plausible, perhaps even preposterous, but it 1s strongly supported by 
three seldom-noted features of his exposition First, even after raising 
the question how he knows he 1s not being massively deceived by God, 
he says this 


I shall never get out of the habit of confidently assenting to [my habitual] 
opinions, so long as I suppose them to be what in fact they are, namely 


*Thus they go further than Descartes, to deny that we have absolutely certain knowl- 
edge even of the contents of our own conscious states 
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highly probable opimons—opinions which, despite the fact that they are 
in a sense doubtful, zt ıs still much more reasonable to beleve than to deny 
[My emphases] ° 


Its being an open question how he knows that God ıs not deceiving 
him 1s perfectly compatible, he thinks, with his habitual opinions? 
being highly probable, and much more reasonable to believe than 
to deny 

The second feature 1s best brought out by considering this question 
How can Descartes claim both that his opinions are highly probable 
and much more reasonable to believe than to deny, and that he has 
Just shown them to be doubtful? He can do so because, as he himself 
notes, he has shown them to be doubtful only ın a sense, namely, the 
completely novel sense of being possibly false None of the famous argu- 
ments of Meditation I are designed to establish anything more than 
the bare possibility of his habitual opinions? being false, 1n Bernard 
Williams's elegant formulation, “The hyperbolical doubt ıs a device 
for identifying the indubitable "9 

The third significant feature of Descartes’s exposition 1s that he 
does not clam to gwe up or abandon or suspend his beliefs in the course 
of postulating a Demon On the contrary, he says, “J shall consider myself 
as [falsely beheving] that I have hands, eyes, flesh, blood and senses ” 
There is no hint in Descartes of the Pyrrhomians’ extraordinary efforts 
to divest themselves of their beliefs 

The upshot 1s that Descartes would have agreed that many, if not 
all, of his habitual beliefs might well have met all of the conditions that most 
contemporary eprstemologists take to be required for knowledge; their only 
shortcoming was that they were not absolutely certam 

Unfortunately, his exposition 1s almost perversely obscure in several 
respects, four of which are worth noting (1) He might have made 
clear how considering oneself as falsely beheving that pis to be understood, 
in order to forestall its being misunderstood as the incoherent belev- 
ang that one falsely believes that b. (u) Having said that his habitual beliefs 
are highly probable, he goes on to say that he will “/take] of set purpose 
a contrary belief — ," but says later that he will consider himself as falsely 
holding his habitual beliefs Which 1s 1t? Will he adopt a contrary belief, 
or retain his habitual beliefs? (n1) “Taking of set purpose” a behef 


> Thus it 15 simply not true that “ by the end of his First Meditation Descartes finds 
that he has no good reason to beleve anything about the world around hm " The 
remark is Barry Stroud's, but 1t expresses a common reading of Descartes See chapter 
one of Stroud’s The Significance of Philosophical Scepticism (New York Oxford, 1984) 

5 See his entry, “Rene Descartes,” m The Encyclopedia of Philosophy (New York Macmillan, 
1967), p 347 
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contrary to his habitual behefs would simply be perverse, since such a 
belief would be highly improbable, given that his habitual ones are 
highly probable (iv) Finally—and worst, perhaps—there 1s his fram- 
ing of his entire investigation in terms of what can be doubted, when 
m fact he never calls anything into doubt except ın the entirely novel 
and idiosyncratic sense of showing 1t to be possibly false? 

Fortunately, we can be quite confident about how all of this 1s to be 
sorted out, since Descartes makes the crucial point quite clearly 


I know that no danger or error will result from my plan, and that J can- 
not possibly go too farın my distrustful attitude This 15 because the task now 
ın hand does not :nvolve action but merely the acquisition of knowledge 
[my emphases] 


The clear implication 1s that if he were to engage 1n a task that re- 
quired action, he might well be 1n danger But the task 1n hand does 
not require any action, it 15 no more (and no less) than that of :dentify- 
ong or acquiring absolutely certain knowledge Thus he will continue to 
hold his highly probable and reasonable beliefs, but will not rely on 
them while engaged in. that task? Whatever the extent of Descartes's 
general interest ın RSE, it ıs the farthest thing from his mind in the 
Meditations, where huis focus 1s entirely on its polar opposite—identifying 
or acquiring absolutely certain knowledge 

Let us return, then, to the question of how most contemporary 
philosophers view CA’ If I have read Descartes aright, CA’ 1s not 


"This last point surely has a good deal to do with Peirce's completely misunderstand- 
ing Descartes, hence misrepresenting him when he describes “Cartestanism” as teach- 
ing “that philosophy must begin with universal doubt,” and insists that "this initial 
scepticism will be a mere self-deception, and not real doubt" (from “A Critique of 
Cartesianism,” Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Pare (Cambridge. Harvard, 1931-1958), 
Volume 5, p 264) The history of philosophy knows no more ardent fallibilist concern- 
ing human knowledge than Peirce, who took absolute certainty—even about simple 
anthmenc truths—to be a will-o’-the-wisp 


[T]here ıs nothing at all in our knowledge which we have any warrant at all for 
regarding as absolute ın any particular Absolute infallibility may belong to the 
pope and the ecumenical councils it 1s outside my province to discuss that ques- 
tion But I am quite confident it does not belong to the multiplication table (Col- 
lected Papers, Volume 2, p 75) 


When Descartes terms all of his habitual behefs about the physical universe “doubtful,” 
he means, and means only, that they are fallible—a claim that Peirce would have ap- 
plauded, had he not misunderstood Descartes to be claiming that they were doubtful 
m an ordnary sense of that word in which ıt expresses “real” doubt. 

* As he somewhat defensively put it in responding to Jourdin, “When I said that 
doubtful matters should sometimes be treated as though they were false, or reyected as 
if they were false, I clearly explained that I merely meant that, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the truths that are metaphysically certain, we should pay no more credence to doubtful 
matters than to what is plainly false” (my emphases) See Elizabeth Haldane and G R.T 
Ross, eds , The Philosophical Works of Descartes (New York Cambndge, 1967), p 266 
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it for RSE as they understand that view They reject RSE 
ly regard it as entailing that we lack less-than-absolutely- 
-—-1-xuowledge of any contingent proposition about the external 
world, but on my reading CA’ 1s simply irrelevant to the truth of 
RSE so understood, since 1t 1s designed to establish only that we lack 
absolutely certain knowledge of any such proposition 
If, on the other hand, one reads CA’ as an argument for the claim 
that we lack even less-than-absolutely-certain knowledge about the exter- 
nal world, then 1t 1s appallingly bad On that reading, it has the form, 
“Tt 1s possible that all of my contingent beliefs about the external world 
are false, therefore, I lack less-than-absolutely-certam knowledge of any 
of them,” or, even more appallingly, “I do not know with absolute cer- 
tainty that any of my contingent beliefs about the external world are 
true, therefore, I do not know without absolute certainty that any of 
them are true ” This raises a puzzling question How can so many 
philosophers have read CA' as an argument for the claim that we 
lack less-than-absolutely-certain knowledge about the external world, 
and yet found it worthy of so much as a moment’s attention? J shall 
venture an answer to that question at the close 


II 


In Section IV, “Sceptical Doubts Concerning the Operations of the 
Understanding,” of An Enquiry Concermng Human Understanding, Hume 
advances an argument for radical skepticism about certam mductive 
inferences (RSI) Its relevance to our concerns lies in the fact that his 
reasoning 1n it, and in the background against which he presents it, can 
be adapted to yield the argument for RSE 

In a nutshell, RSI runs as follows My evidence concerning the con- 
stitution of reality consists of what I know to be true by observation or 
by memory of past observations I can acquire further knowledge of 
reality only by inference from that evidence (or by making further 


? Even the most clear-headed fallibilists can behave strangely ın the presence of the 
verb ‘know’ Consider, for example, Quine’s famous remark that “Within our own total 
evolving doctrine, we can judge truth as earnestly and absolutely as can be, subject 
to correction, but that goes without saying” (Word and Object (Cambndge MIT, 1960), 
p 25) One would suppose that what holds for truth would hold as well for knowl- 
edge, yet when asked, “How can we know that [one complete physical theory] 1s true 
and [another] false?", he responded, “There 1s an obstacle in the verb ‘know’ Must it 
imply certamty, infallibibty? Then the answer ıs that we cannot” (Theones and Things 
(Cambridge Harvard, 1981), p 180) Why should a claim to knowledge, but not an 
earnest and absolute judgment of truth, be taken to harbor a claim to infallibility? In 
the background here may be an inclination to trace the oddity (even perversity) of “I 
know that f ıs true, but it may not be” to some feature of ‘know’ It 1s due rather, I 
take ıt, to conventions governing assertion, this much, at any rate, 1s clear “is true, 
but it may not be” is equally odd, as ıs "That's a turnip, but it may not be” 
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observations) If I know that drinking this glass of water will quench 
my thirst, then I have acquired that knowledge by inferring it from my 
evidence, specifically, (1) 1ts similarity to other glasses of water that I 
have drunk in the past, and (u) my memones of the facts that drink- 
ing those other glasses of water quenched my thirst In making that 
inference, I rely on the assumption that the effects of drinking this 
glass of water will resemble those of past such events More generally, 
all of my inferences to the future from my store of observational and 
memorial knowledge rely on the assumption that the future will re- 
semble the past in relevant respects I do not, however, know that as- 
sumption to be true by observation or memory, so that 1f I know it to 
be true I must have acquired that knowledge by inference from my 
evidence However, any attempt to «fer its truth from that store of 
observational and memorial knowledge will rely on its truth, hence 
be circular, and provide no support for ıt Hence, I have no rational 
basis—no observational, memorral, or inferential grounds—on which 
to believe either it, or the conclusion of any inference that relies on it 
Hence, I have no rational basis on which to believe any contingent 
(“matter of fact” mm Hume’s terminology) proposition about the future 

It seems clear enough, and 1s generally agreed, that this argument 
1s generalizable to encompass all of my inferences from my obser- 
vational and memorial evidence to the unobserved, whether past, 
present, or future, and in that form it seems universally to have been 
regarded as an argument for global inductive skepticism—the view 
that there 1s no rational justification for any of my inductive infer- 
ences In fact, however, it ıs nothing of the kind, indeed, its scope 1s 
extremely narrow RSI 1s focused entirely on individuals’ inferences 
from ther own observational and memonal evidence The subject Hume 
finds “worthy of cunosity,” and determines to inquire into, 1s “the 
nature of that evidence which assures us of any real existence and 
matter of fact beyond the present testimony of our senses or the re- 
cords of our memory"? (my emphases), and he underscores the point 
vividly in the closing remark of Section IV 


[I]f I be wrong, I must acknowledge myself to be indeed a very backward 
scholar, since I cannot now discover an argument which, 1t seems, was 
perfectly familiar to me long before I was out of my cradle [my emphasis] 


Even such a simple inference as that from “Every emerald that has ever 
been observed has been green" to "Probably all emeralds are green" 
falls outside the scope of RSI, since it could not be an inference from 


V Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, m. Hume s Enquires, 2^4 ed; 
tion, L A. Selby-Bigge, ed. (New York Oxford, 1902), Section IV, Part I 
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any individual's experience As shocking as it may be to our deeply 
ingrained understanding of Hume's argument, and, indeed, of Hume 
as the arch proponent of global inductive skepticism, neither ın RSI 
nor anywhere else does he address the general question of the justifiabil- 
aty of unductive inferences Nor 1s his failure to do so the result of his think- 
ing, absurdly, that all of our inductive inferences are solely the product 
of custom rather than reason—that all he within the scope of the “pre- 
established harmony between the course of nature and the succession 
of our ideas”, he offers a great deal m the way of praise, blame, and 
analysis with respect to all sorts of inductive inferences in which reason 
plays a major role—he lauds Newton’s work, excoriates design theorists’ 
efforts, identifies various elements of sound analogical reasoning, pro- 
poses “rules for judging of cause and effect,” and the like ” 

How are we to reconcile Hume's radical skepticism about our infer- 
ences from "the present testrmony of our senses or the records of our 
memory” with his recognition of the justifiability of many other induc- 
tive inferences? The answer to that question will emerge from a con- 
sideration of what appears to be a troublesome consequence of the 
fact that RSI 1s generalizable to cover inferences to the past and pres- 
ent Suppose that my evidence includes the facts that the newspaper I 
am reading carries today’s date, and that 1t appears—and purports— 
to contain accurate and detailed descriptions of events I witnessed yes- 
terday RSI appears to have the absurd consequence that this evidence 
provides no support whatever for my conclusion that the newspaper was 
printed after those events occurred And it does in fact have just that 
consequence, along with such others as that my observational and 
memorial evidence provides no support whatever for my belief that 
Napoleon once existed, or, for that matter, that anything existed be- 
fore I made my first remembered observations of the world What 
RSI does not have, however, 1s the consequence that my inference 
about the newspaper 1s unjustified Understanding how RSI can have 
the one consequence, but not the other, will give us a much deeper 
understanding (than does the emerald case) of why it 1s not to be un- 
derstood as an argument for the view that inductive inferences are 
universally unjustified 


" Quite independently of my principal pomt here, 1t 1s a curious lacuna in his work 
that he never considers the question of where the boundary lies between those infer- 
ences that are enürely the result of custom, and those in which reason plays some role 
Less significant, but still surprising, 15 bus failure to note that custom sometimes leads us 
astray, since he himself notes just such a case 1t 15 surely custom that leads us, from our 
long experience of brngmg things into contact with each other, and readily separat- 
ing them again ın any direction we please—including a “direct hine"—that leads us 
to expect the same experience when we bring together two smooth pieces of marble 
(Enquiry, Section IV, part I) 
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A large part of the reason that ıt seems preposterous that my evr- 
dence ın the newspaper case provides no support for my conclusion 
1$ that when we consider that case we bring to bear a vast number of 
other beliefs—behefs, for example, about how newspapers usually 
come into existence, and the belief that this one came into existence 
in the usual way In short, we rely on large chunks of what 1s, ın this 
context, theory about how reality 1s constituted Nothing Hume ever 
wrote suggested that inferences in which one relies on some body of theory 
are never justified, and it 15 this that explains how he could consis- 
tently regard Newton's inferences as brilliant, and mine concerning 
the newspaper as justified, while arguing that our respective bodies of 
evidence—our stores of observational and memorial knowledge, taken 
1n 1solation—provide no support for our respective conclusions 

One of Hume's great twentieth-century successors, W V Quine, who 
endorsed from the outset the view that our observational data are 
impotent,” explicitly defended a position that, while it may go well 
beyond Hume’s explicit remarks, makes sound sense of his position 
as I have sketched it 


[Reasoning in support of hypotheses] is a matter of arguing logically 
or probabilistically from other beliefs already held Some of those 
supporting beliefs may be observational, but they contribute support only 
ın company unth others that are theoretical? 


A hypothesis may well be probable relative to some body of one's 
observational and theoretical beliefs, and one may therefore be just- 
fied 1n inferring it from that body, in spite of the fact that neither it 
nor any of one’s other theoretical beliefs 1s supported to the slightest 
extent by one’s observational and memorial evidence alone 

At one point Hume, while expressing a rather sanguine view of the 
ease with which we commonly arrive at the “right” theories, gestured, 
if only barely, toward a related view worth noting 


In subjects adapted to the narrow compass of human reason there 1s 
commonly but one determination which carries probability or convic- 
tion with it, and to a man of sound judgment all other suppositions 
but that one appear entirely absurd and chimerical * 


” Quine, “Lectures on David Hume's Philosophy,” in his Confessions of a Confirmed 
Extenswnahst and Other Essays, Dagfinn Føllesdal and Douglas B Quine, eds (Cam- 
bridge Harvard, 2008), pp 94—95 See also Section 6, “Empincism without the Dogmas,” 
of his “Two Dogmas of Empincism,” Philosophical Review, Lx (1951) 20-43 

Quine, Pursuct of Truth (Cambridge Harvard, 1992, rev ed), pp 12-13, with 
my emphases 

^ Hume, Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (London, 1779), Part VIII 
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If one were to attempt to understand why a given determination car- 
ried conviction with people of sound judgment, while others seemed 
absurd and chimencal, one might well note, ın addition to its prob- 
ability relative to some shared background theory, its superionty to 
others on such scores as simplicity and explanatory power Thus t 1s 
worth notng that it would be open to Hume to hold, with Quine, 
Goodman, and Wittgenstern—all of whom endorsed his radical skep- 
tical argument, while defending the justifiability of many ductive 
inferences—that part of what justifies us in adopting a particular 
theory ıs its superiority to its competitors in point of simplicity, ex- 
planatory and predictive power, and the hke 5 This view would be 
open to him because a theory’s having such virtues 1s perfectly com- 
patible with its having no probability at all relative to our observa- 
tional and memonal data alone 

Hume, then, zs the arch proponent of global inductive skepticism, 
despite the fact that he does not take our inductive mferences to be 
universally unjustifiable His radically skeptical contention 1s that our 
observational and memorial evidence about the constitution of reality 
provides no indication whatever of what else reality may comprise, so 
that no inference from our evidence to any theory has the shghtest 
rational justification What inferences we may be justified in making 
within, or on the basis of, some antecedently adopted theory ıs an 
entirely different question 

Hume’s reasoning in RSI itself cannot be adapted for use in an 
argument for RSE RSI is directed entirely at inferences from the past 
to the future (or the observed to the unobserved), and Hume’s con- 
clusion from it 1s that we have no rational basis for expecting the 
future to resemble the past (or the unobserved the observed) It is 
perhaps worth noting that his reasoning in that argument 2s adapt- 
able to inferences from one's past expenences (rather than observa- 
tons) to future experiences, he would clearly have argued that we 
have no rational basis for expecting our future experience to exhibit 
patterns or regularities resembling those found in our past experi- 
ence But an argument for RSE is not concerned (except entrely 
incidentally) with resemblances between past and future, or the ob- 
served and the observable-though-notyet-observed, but rather with 


*In “On On Certamty" (unpublished), I argue that in that late work Wittgenstein 
holds such a view Sir Karl Popper also endorsed Hume's argument, of course, but 
he did not arrive at a view of justified inductive inference that we have any reason to 
think Hume would have found congemal 

Note that past predictive success, m contrast to predictive power, 1s not among the consid- 
erations that count in favor of an inference's justifiabihty on such a view, since the record 
of a theory's predictive success 1s simply a tabulation of certam observational data 
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inferences from our experiences to facts external to those experiences, 
and the reasoning of RSI has no beanmg on the justifiability of 
such inferences 

The Humean reasoning that can be adapted for use in an argument 
for RSE features in an entirely different argument he advances ın the 
course of laying the groundwork for RSI In RSI he argues in essence 
that we have no rational basis for expecting observed causal relations 
to continue to hold, and his reason for focusing on them 1s that, in 
laying the groundwork for RSI, he had argued that only by means of 
our knowledge of such relations can we “go beyond the evidence of 
our memory and senses” “Were there nothing to bind [the present 
fact and that which 1s inferred from it] together, the inference would 
be entirely precanous”, again, “[T]he first imagination or invention of a 
particular effect in all natural operations 1s arbitrary where we consult 
not experience "finally “In vain should we pretend to determine 
any single event or infer any cause or effect without the assistance of ob- 
servation and experience”—observation and experience, that 1s, of 
instances of causal relationships '* 

Hume presents RSI within a framework ın which he takes for 
granted both the existence of the external world and our capacity 
to acquire observational knowledge of it, and ıs determined to make 
a contribution to his overarching concern— "the science of man”, the 
specific question he proposes to answer 1s how we human beings come to 
beheve anything about the external world beyond what we have observed 
to be true of ıt Given this framework, ıt 1s hardly surprising that he 
claims that we can infer the existence of unobserved events only on 
the basis of our knowledge of causal relanons However, the heart of 
his reasoning can be captured without making any explicit reference 
to causality In alluding, just now, to inferences from past to future 
experiences we focused simply on the question of the resemblance of reg- 
ularities or patterns in our future experience to those in our past ex- 
perience Hume could have done something similar in RSI—he could 
simply have argued that the fact that we have observed certain regu- 
lanties among past events does not zn itself provide any rational basis 
for supposing that similar regularities will obtain in the future Had he 
done so, he would have clarmed that we can infer the existence of 
future similar regularities only on the basis of at least some reason to 
suppose that some particular sort of relation —whether causation, similar- 
ity or dissimilarity ın some respect, or what have you—holds between 
observed and unobserved regions of the universe In the absence of 


16 All of the quotations in this paragraph are from Section IV of the Enquiry, the 
emphases are mine 
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any reason to suppose of any particular relation that ıt holds between 
the two, an inference to the future occurrence of any particular regu- 
larity, or, indeed, any particular event, would simply be arbitrary ”” 

Thus the most general form of Hume's contention with respect to 
inferences from our experience to the unobserved 1s that if they are 
not to be entirely arbitrary, they must rely on some relationship that 
we have some reason to think holds between our experience and the 
unobserved As it happens, of course, the inference from our expert 
ence to an external world that has been of interest to philosophers 1s 
an inference to something that stands to our experience in the rela- 
uon of bang causally responsible for 1t, so that Hume’s contention, that 
we can acquire knowledge of the existence of any causal relationship 
only by experiencing instances of 1t, returns to center stage But since we 
cannot experience instances of a relationship between our experience 
and anything external to ıt, Hume would insist that we can have no 
rational basis for inferring the existence of an external world standing 
in such a relationship to our experience 

It 1s very much worth noting that Hume might have made the fol- 
lowing argument as well Suppose that we were provided—never 
mind how—with the knowledge that there 1s some causal relationship 
between our experience and a physical world external to 1t Why 
should we not suppose that the relation 1s that of our experiences’ 
causing events in the physical world, rather than the reverse? Hume 
himself mentioned just such a possibility 


If we reason a prion, anything may appear able to produce anything The 
falling of a pebble may, for aught we know, extinguish the sun, or the wish 
of a man control the planets an ther orbits ® 


" Many philosophers have objected to Hume's negative assessment of the rationality 
of our inferences from experience on the grounds that he simply assumes that only 
deductive inferences are rationally defensible, and (therefore) fails to consider prob- 
abilistic inferences This seems to me to be a scandalous misreading of Hume, espe- 
cially in hght of the followmg remarks ın An Abstract of a Treatise of Human Nature 
(London, 1740) 


The celebrated Monsieur Leibnitz has observed it to be a defect in the common sys- 
tems of logic that they are very copious when they explain the operations of the 
understanding in the forming of demonstrations, but are too concise when they 
treat of probabilities, and those other measures of evidence on which hfe and ac- 
tion entirely depend, and which are our guides even in most of our philosophical 
speculations The author of the Treatise of Human Nature seems to have been 
sensible of this defect , and has endeavoured, as much as he can, to supply it 


For a comprehensive defense both of Hume’s argument, and of my reading of it, see 
Colin Howson, Hume's Problem (New York Oxford, 2000), see also Dugald Murdoch, 
“Induction, Hume, and Probability,” this JOURNAL, xcix, 4 (April 2002) 185-99 

18 Enquiry, Part XII, Section III, my emphasis 
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Or, why should we not suppose that our experiences are caused by 
an Evil Demon some of whose machmations are inspired by events 
in a physical universe that has no causal connection to our experience 
except via that Demon? And so forth In general, even if we knew 
there to be a causal relationship between our experiences and a physt- 
cal world, on what basis could we pretend to conclude that 1t was 
direct, rather than indirect (1n any one of hosts of possible ways), that 
1t ran in one direction rather than another, and so forth? 

Let me resurrect some old terminology, and put Hume's funda- 
mental point as follows our knowledge of any collection of atomic facts 
(andividual facts of which ıt would be sensible to think that a human 
being could have experiential or observational knowledge) cannot, in 
and of itself, constitute a rational basis for drawing any conclusions 
about what else reality may comprise 

Here then ıs the argument, drawn entirely from Hume, which I 
take to have the best claim to be considered the argument for radical 
skepticism concerning the external world 

Argument HRSE 


(I) My evidence concerning the constitution of reality consists of my 
knowledge of the content of my conscious states, including my sen- 
sory states ? 

(II) Any rational basis I could have for any belief about the nature 
of any part of reality not described in my evidence would have to 
include a pron knowledge of, or at least a pron reason to believe 
in the existence of, some particular (sort of) relanon—whether of 
similarity, dissimilarity, causation, or what have you—between the 
facts described in my evidence and the remainder of reality 

(III) I have no such a pron knowledge or reason 


Hence, 


(IV) I have no rational basis on which to believe anything about any part 
of reality not described in my evidence (II, IIT) 


Hence, 


(V) I have no rational basis on which to believe that there 1s an external 


world (IV) 


1I use this language to emphasize the relation between Hume and Descartes on this 
point. Here 1s one of Hume’s own formulations “We may observe, that "tis universally 
allowed by philosophers, and 1s besides pretty obvious of itself, that nothing 1s ever 
present with the mind but its perceptions or impressions and ideas, and that external 
objects become known to us only by those perceptions they occasion" (A Treatise of 
Human Nature (London, 1739—40), Book I, Part II, Section VI) 
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The gul£wide difference between CA' and HRSE is that the former 
yields only the conclusion that I cannot know with absolute certainty that 
there 1s an external world, while the latter yields the conclusion that 
I have no reason whatever to beheve that there 1s an external world 


UI 


Why do some philosophers who take absolute certainty to be a will-o*- 
the-wisp find such arguments as CA at least moderately compelling, 
given that—depending on how CA 1s understood—they are either 
irrelevant to any questions concerning empirical knowledge that 
such philosophers would regard as significant or, if relevant, abomi- 
nably bad? 

I shall come at the question indirectly by considering first a quite 
different stance taken by other philosophers toward such arguments 
It is not uncommon to find philosophers dismissing radical skeptical 
hypotheses as so ludicrously improbable that one ıs entirely justified 
in regarding them as irrelevant when considering competing candı- 
date explanations of one’s empirical evidence, hence in simply ignor- 
ing them Irrelevant they surely are, but zmprobable many of them are 
not Many radical skeptical hypotheses, including the most familiar of 
all—Descartes’s Evil Demon hypothesis—cannot be among the candı- 
date explanations of any empirical phenomenon for the simple rea- 
son that they are incompatible with the existence of any such phenomena ? 

I speculate that the thinking of those who find CA at least moder- 
ately compelling, and relevant to significant issues concerning em- 
pirical knowledge, may sense this crucial point. to take Descartes’s 
Demon hypothesis to be a possibility at all, no matter how remote, 
1s to take it that one’s only available evidence concerning the con- 
stitution of reality 1s the evidence Descartes accords us If so, then 
they may also sense that that evidence ıs neutral among innumerable 
Demon-based (and other) radical skeptical hypotheses that are com- 
patible with 1t—that ıt provides no basis for preferring any one of 
them over any other, or for preferring our actual world view to any 
of them How, after all, could one hope to choose, solely on the basis 
of that evidence, among such hypotheses as that there neither 1s nor 
ever has been a physical universe, that the universe 1s largely just as 
we think it 1s, that with the exception of Madagascar, which has never 
existed, the universe 1s and has been largely just as we think st 1s, that 


? Descartes himself may have come close to stumbling here If he had asserted that 
1t was possible that God was deceiving him to the greatest possible extent, and asserted 
as well that his habitual beliefs were “in actuality” highly probable, he would have faced 
the awkward question, “Possible and probable relative to what evidence?” 
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the universe was destroyed by a Demon in 4004 BCE, and that the 
universe was created by a Demon five minutes ago? 

But it 15 one thing to “sense” the neutrality of our evidence, and 
quite another to argue for 1t What we have 1n HRSE is an argument 
according to which the reason our evidence 1s neutral among innu- 
merable competing hypotheses concerning extra-evidental reality 1s 
that ıt provides no support for any hypothesis that does not follow 
from it And the reason, in turn, that 1t provides no support for any 
such hypothesis 1s that we lack any a pron knowledge of the existence of 
any relation, between the bits of reality described in our evidence and 
whatever else reality may comprise, that would underwrite an infer- 
ence from the former to any such hypothesis about the latter 

BREDO C JOHNSEN 
University of Houston 
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272 pp 


Rawls's ‘A Theory of 
Justice' 

An Introduction 

Jon Mandle 

Cambridge Introductions to 
Key Philosophical Texts 


$90 00 Hb 978 0-521 85392 7 
$29 99 Pb 978 0 521 64667 3 
224 pp 


Recent Exchanges on 
Experimental Reasoning, 
Reliability, and the Objectivity 
and Rationality of Science 
Edited by Deborah G Mayo 
and Aris Spanos 

$5000 Hb 978 0 521 88008-4 
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Pediatric Bioethics 


Edited by Geoffrey Miller 
$85 00 Hb 978 0-521-51798 0 
$2899 Pb 978 0 521-13594 8 
300 pp 





Conceptions of 
Philosophy 

Volume 65 

Edited by Anthony O'Hear 


Royal Institute of Philosophy 
Supplements __ 
$3899 Pb 978 0521-13857 4 * 
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Volume 64 


Edited by Anthony O'Hear 


Royal Institute of Philosophy 
Supplements 
$36 99 Pb 978 0 521-13858 1 
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Human Rights and 
Their Limits 


Wiktor Osratyfiski 

$95 00 Hb 978 0-521-11027-3 
$3299 Pb 978 0 521-12523 9 
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Auguste Comte 

An Intellectual Biography 
Mary Pickegng 

Auguste Comte Intellectual 
Biography - 

Volume 3 

$95 00 Hb 978 0-521-11914 6 
688 pp 
Volume 2 


$95 00 Hb 978 0-521-51325 8 
656 pp 
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Promise of Time 
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Phenomenology 

Nicolas de Warren 
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$90 00 Hb 978 0 521-87679 7 
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Genocide 

GENOCIDE P S 
A Normative Account ^ 
LARRY MAY ? "i 


HB e 978-0-521-19465-5 + $85 00 
PB ¢ 978-0-521-12296-2 * $28 99 
This book examines the normative and conceptual  . 
problems concerning the crime of genocide Geno- 
cide arises out of the worst of horrors Legally, 

however, the unıque character of genocide is reduced to a technical t 

requirement, that the/perpettator" S act manifest an mtention to ‘destroy 

a protected group From this definition, many puzzles anise eHow are 

groups to be identified afid why are only four groups subject to geno- 

cide? What 1s the harm of destroying a group and why 5 this harm 

thought to be mmdependent of killing many people? How can a person 

1n the dock, as an gidividual, be responsible for a colléctive crime like 

genocide? How should we understand the specific crimes associated 

with genocide, especially instigation, incitement, and complicity? 

Paying spectal'attention to the recent case law concerning the Rwanda 

genocide, Máy offers the first philosophiéal ex e Josue of the crime of 
^ genocide n "international criminal law”, 
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This beautifully wrtten account provides the most : 
comprehensive biography available today of the life © 
and philosophy of the nineteenth-century Germán 
philosophér Friedrich Nietzsche. Young deals, with 
the many puzzles created by the conjunction of Nietzsche's personal 
history and his work Why the son of a Lutheran pastor develóped 
into the self-styled “Antichrist”, why this archetypical Prusstan came 
to loath Bismarck’s Prussia, and why’ this enemy of feminism preferred 
the company of feminist women Setting Nietzsche’s thought in the 
context of his times — the rise of Prussian militarism, anti-Semitism, 
Darwinian science, the “Youth” and emancipationist movements, as 
well as the "death of God” - Young emphasizes the decisive influence 
of Plato and of Richard Wagner on Nietzsche’s attempted reform of 
Western culture 
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SHOP CLASS 
AS SOULCRAFT 


De ANUUITT O18 TAE PALGE OF WORT 





Alan Unterman, editor 

THE KABBALISTIC 
TRADITION: An Anthology 
of Jewish Mysticism 


Translated with Notes by the editor 
Penguin Classics 
400 pp * 978-0-14-043799-7 * $16 00 


Matthew B Crawford 

SHOP CLASS AS SOULCRAFT 
An Inquiry Into the Value of Work 
"Matt Crawford's remarkable book 
on the morality and metaphysics of 
the repairman looks into the reality of 
practical activity It ıs a superb com- 
bination of testimony and reflection, 
and you can't put it down "—Harvey 
Mansfield, Harvard University 


Penguin Press 
320 pp * 978-1-59420-223-0 * $25 95 


James P Carse 

THE RELIGIOUS CASE 
AGAINST BELIEF 

"Learned, sober and clear this book 
opens the mind to a broad apprecia- 
tion of the riches of region "—James 
Hillman, author of The Soul's Code In 
Search of Character and Calling 


Penguin * 240 pp ° 978-0-14-311544-1 * $16 00 


Thomas Cathcart and Daniel Klein 
HEIDEGGER AND A HIPPO 
WALK THROUGH 

THOSE PEARLY GATES 

Using Philosophy (and Jokes!) to 
Explore Life, Death, the Afterlife, 


AAT 
and Everything in Between 
Viking * 256 pp * 978-0-670-02083-6 * $19 95 
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Jeremy Rifkin 

THE EMPATHIC CIVILIZATION 
The Race to Global Consciousness 
in a World'in Crisis 

Social critic Rifkin argues the very way 
our brains are structured disposes us 
to a way of feeling, thinking, and 
acting in the world that 1s no longer 
entirely relevant to the new environ- 


ments we have created for ourselves 
Tarcher * 656 pp * 978 1-58542-765-9 * $27 95 


Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari 
ANTI-OEDIPUS 
Capitalism and Schizophrenia 
Preface by Michel Foucault Trans- 
lated by Robert Hurley, Mark Seem, 
and Helen R Lane “[An] mtroduc- 
tion to the nonfascist lıfe ”—Mıchel 
. Foucault, from the preface "Renders 
palpable the metaphor of the uncon- 
scious as a worker, and does it in a 
brillant, appropriately nutty way"— 
The New Republic 


Penguin Classics 
432 pp * 978-0-14-310582-4 * $22 00 


J D Trout 
WHY EMPATHY MATTERS 
The Science and 

Psychology of Better Judgment 
"Trout explains a large set of new 
ideas about human rationality, emo- 
tion, and well-being, and connects 
them to pressing social and political 
issues "—Steven Pinker, author of The 
Stuff of Thought 

Penguin 

320 pp * 978-0-14-311661-5 * $16 00 


























